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INTRODUCTION 


In  this  book  I endeavour  to  complete  a task  which 
has  occupied  a large  part  of  my  life.  Thirty-four 
years  ago  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  historical 
materials  in  the  record  rooms  of  Bengal,  and  the 
inquiries  then  commenced  have  been  continued 
from  the  archives  of  England,  Portugal  and 
Holland.  I found  that  what  had  passed  for  Indian 
history  dealt  but  little  with  the  staple  work  done 
by  the  founders  of  British  rule  in  the  East,  or  with 
its  effects  on  the  native  races.  The  vision  of  our 
Indian  Empire  as  a marvel  of  destiny,  scarcely 
wrought  by  human  hands,  faded  away.  Nor  did  the 
vacuum  theory,  of  the  inrush  of  the  British  power 
into  an  Asiatic  void,  correspond  more  closely  with 
the  facts. 

Yet  if  we  bring  down  England’s  work  in  India 
from  the  regions  of  wonder  and  hypothesis  to  the 
realm  of  reality,  and  if  the  Jonah’s  gourd  growth 
of  a night  must  give  place  for  a time  to  the  story 
of  the  Industrious  Apprentice,  enough  of  greatness 
remains.  The  popular  presentment  of  the  East 
India  Company  as  a sovereign  ruler,  with  vast 
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provinces  and  tributary  kingdoms  under  its  com- 
mand, obscures  the  most  characteristic  achievement 
of  our  nation  in  Asia.  That  achievement  was  no 
sudden  triumph,  but  an  indomitable  endurance 
during  a century  and  a half  of  frustration  and 
defeat.  As  the  English  were  to  wield  a power  in 
the  East  greater  than  that  of  any  other  European 
people,  so  was  their  training  for  the  task  to  be  harder 
and  more  prolonged. 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard 
our  Indian  Empire  as  an  isolated  fact  in  the  world’s 
history.  This  view  does  injustice  to  the  Continental 
nations,  and  in  some  degree  explains  the  slight 
esteem  in  which  they  hold  our  narratives  of  Anglo- 
Asiatic  rule.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  England  is 
the  residuary  legatee  of  an  inheritance  painfully 
amassed  by  Europe  in  Asia  during  the  past  four 
centuries,  In  that  long  labour,  now  one  Christian 
nation,  then  another,  came  to  the  front.  But  their 
progress  as  a whole  was  continuous.  It  formed  the 
sequel  to  the  immemorial  conflict  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  which  dyed  red  the  waves  of  Salami s 
and  brought  Zenobia  a captive  to  Rome.  During 
each  successive  period,  the  struggle  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  times  : military  and  territorial  in  the 
ancient  world ; military  and  religious  in  the  middle 
ages ; military  and  mercantile  in  the  new  Europe 
which  then  awoke  ; developing  into  the  military, 
commercial,  and  political  combinations  of  the  com- 
plex modern  world. 
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This  preliminary  volume  attempts  a survey, 
rapid,  yet  so  far  as  may  be  from  primary  sources, 
of  the  early  phases  of  that  conflict.  After  a 
glance  at  its  commercial  meaning  to  the  peoples  of 
antiquity,  the  scene  opens  with  the  Ottoman  Power 
in  possession  of  the  Indo-European  trade  routes. 
The  first  Act  discloses  the  capture  of  the  ocean 
highways  of  Asia  by  Portugal ; an  exploit  which 
then  seemed  a maritime  extension  of  the  Crusades, 
and  which  turned  the  flank  of  Islam  in  its  sixteenth- 
century  grapple  with  Christendom.  The  swift 
audacity  of  the  little  hero-nation  forms  an  epic, 
compared  with  which  our  own  early  labours  in  India 
are  plain  prose. 

The  second  Act  sets  forth  the  contest  of  the 
Protestant  sea-powers  of  Northern  Europe  with  the 
Catholic  sea-powers  of  the  South,  for  the  position 
which  Christendom  had  thus  won  in  the  East. 
Portugal,  forced  under  the  bigot  rule  of  Philip  II., 
was  dragged  into  his  wars  with  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  her  fleets,  which  had  grown  up 
on  the  Asiatic  trade,  went  to  swell  the  wreck  of 
the  Armada.  The  task  appointed  to  Elizabethan 
England  stands  out  as  a struggle  not  of  Protes- 
tantism against  Catholicism  alone,  but  against 
Catholicism  equipped  by  the  wealth  of  both  the 
West  and  the  East  Indies.  Before  Portugal  could 
break  loose  from  her  sixty  years’  captivity  to  Spain 
her  supremacy  in  the  East  had  passed  to  the 
English  and  the  Dutch. 
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Again  the  victors  fought  over  the  spoils.  Those 
spoils  lay  chiefly  not  on  the  Indian  coast,  but  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  India  was  then  a half- 
way house  for  the  richer  traffic  of  the  Spice  Islands. 
The  third  Act  unfolds  the  strife  between  the  two 
Protestant  sea-powers  for  this  prize.  The  Nether- 
lands had  long  contained  the  marts  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  East,  transhipped  at  Lisbon  to 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam,  was  distributed 
to  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  The  capture  of 
the  Indian  trade  seemed  to  Holland  a continuation 
of  her  just  revolt  against  Portugal  and  Spain,  a 
heritage  from  her  hard  subjection,  and  the  seal  of 
the  independence  which  she  had  so  dearly  won.  To 
England  it  was  but  the  mercantile  development, 
on  an  extended  scale,  of  the  sea  enterprise  of  the 
Elizabethan  adventurers. 

Holland  brought  to  the  struggle  a slowly 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  trade,  a vast 
patriotic  subscription  from  the  United  Provinces,  and 
a resolve  alike  of  her  people  and  her  Government 
that  the  Spice  Islands  should  pass  to  no  hands  but 
their  own.  England  cared  to  risk  only  a small 
capital,  split  up  into  separate  voyages  and  joint- 
stocks  : for  State  support  she  had  but  the  quicksand 
diplomacy  of  the  first  James  and  Charles.  The 
United  Dutch  Company  was  practically  a national 
enterprise ; the  London  Company  was  a private 
undertaking ; and  the  fortitude  of  individual 
Englishmen  in  Asia  availed  little  against  the  com- 
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Lined  strength  of  Holland.  The  forces  were  too 
unequally  matched  ; and  the  present  volume  ends 
with  the  catastrophe  which  compelled  the  English 
to  realise  that,  if  they  were  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  East,  it  must  be  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  I have  allotted  too 
much  space  to  this  threefold  struggle — of  Christen- 
dom against  Islam,  of  the  Protestant  North  against 
the  Catholic  South,  and  of  the  two  Protestant 
sea-powers  of  the  Atlantic — for  the  Asiatic  trade. 
But  a different  law  of  proportion  applies  to  Indian 
history,  as  I have  conceived  it,  from  that  which 
sufficed  for  a melodrama  of  British  triumphs.  We 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  the  rapid  greatness  of 
England  in  the  East.  In  these  chapters  will  be 
found,  in  part,  the  explanation  of  our  unique  posi- 
tion in  India  at  the  present  day.  Europe,  just 
emerged  from  mediievalism,  was  then  making  her 
first  experiments  in  Asiatic  rule.  Mediaeval  con- 
ceptions of  conquest  imposed  themselves  on  her 
exploitation  of  the  Eastern  world  ; mediaeval  types 
of  commerce  were  perpetuated  in  the  Indian  trade. 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Holland  established  their 
power  in  Asia  when  these  conceptions  and  types 
held  sway.  The  English  ascendency  in  India 
came  later,  and  embodied  the  European  ideals  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  place  of  the  European 
ideals  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was  the  product  of 
modern  as  against  semi-mediaeval  Christendom. 
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Yet  even  England  found  it  difficult  to  shake  off 
the  traditions  of  the  period  with  which  this  volume 
deals : the  traditions  of  monopoly  in  the  Indian 
trade,  and  of  Indian  government  for  the  personal 
profit  of  the  rulers. 

Characteristic  features  of  our  present  Indian 
polity  date  from  that  early  time.  We  shall  see, 
for  example,  that  the  scheme  of  a European 
dominion  in  the  East,  built  on  native  alliances  and 
upheld  by  drilled  native  soldiers,  was  no  invention 
of  Dupleix  improved  upon  by  Clive.  It  developed 
with  a slow  continuous  growth  from  the  first 
Portuguese  garrison  in  Malabar ; through  the  Dutch 
system  of  subj  ugation  by  treaty ; to  the  Feudatory 
States,  the  Sepoy  army,  and  the  Imperial  Service 
Troops  of  British  India.  Much  that  we  have  ac- 
complished our  predecessors  attempted,  not  in 
vain. 

Nor  were  their  forms  of  home-control  less  fruit- 
ful of  analogy  than  their  experiments  in  Indian 
administration.  The  conquest  and  commerce  of 
India  were  in  Portugal  royal  prerogatives,  almost 
a private  estate  of  the  Portuguese  kings.  The 
Dutch  first  tried  separate  voyages,  then  a United 
Company  which  became  more  and  more  national 
in  character  till  it  ended  in  a State  Department. 
The  English  commerce  with  the  East  also  started 
on  the  basis  of  royal  prerogative — the  prerogative 
of  granting  monopolies  in  trade.  Under  the  later 
Stuarts  the  East  India  Company  formed  a battle- 
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ground  between  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Crown 
and  the  growing  strength  of  the  nation ; with  the 
Revolution,  the  right  of  granting  its  charters  passed 
finally  to  Parliament.  Nor  have  the  varied  forms 
of  organisation  which  the  Dutch  devised  for  their 
Indian  trade  lacked  counterparts  in  England ; from 
the  London  Company’s  initial  system  of  separate 
voyages,  and  its  regulated  or  joint-stock  associa- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  United 
East  India  Company  and  Board  of  Control  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  a Secretary  of  State  for  India 
under  the  Queen-Empress  in  the  present  day. 

But  if  resemblances  between  our  work  in  India 
and  that  of  our  predecessors  are  apparent,  these 
chapters  disclose  differences  more  profound.  The 
achievement  of  Portugal  was  the  command  of  the 
ocean-routes,  secured  by  settlements  at  strategic 
points  along  the  shore.  The  Dutch  dominion  lay 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  England’s 
conquest  was  India  itself.  The  native  powers 
whom  the  early  Portuguese  encountered  were  petty 
coast  rajas  ; the  native  powers  whom  the  Dutch 
subdued  were  island  chiefs.  The  English  in  India, 
schooled  for  a hundred  years  under  the  rod  of  the 
mighty  Moguls,  brought  a deeper  experience  and 
wider  conceptions  to  a harder  task.  Their  empire 
was  to  be  not  a few  shore  settlements  like  those  of 
Portugal,  nor  an  island  dominion  like  that  of  the 
Dutch,  but  the  Indian  Continent.  The  question 
of  territorial  extension  as  against  trade  profits  and 
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sea-control  arose  with  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy 
in  the  East.  It  divided  parties  alike  in  the  Dutch 
and  in  the  English  Companies  ; as,  in  its  modern 
form  of  the  Forward  Policy,  it  still  divides  British 
opinion. 

One  fact  stands  clearly  out.  No  European 
nation  has  won  the  supremacy  of  the  East  which 
did  not  make  it  a national  concern ; and  no  nation 
has  maintained  its  power  in  the  East  which  was 
not  ready  to  defend  it  with  its  utmost  resources. 
The  prize  fell  successively  to  States,  small  in  area, 
but  of  a great  heart — a heart  beating  with  the  throbs 
of  independence  newly  won.  We  shall  see  that 
Yasco  da  Gama’s  voyage  was  but  the  last  advance 
in  an  eighty  years’  march  of  discovery,  commenced 
by  the  King  who  had  secured  the  national  existence 
of  Portugal,  and  resolutely  carried  out  by  the 
successors  of  his  house.  The  Dutch  supremacy  in 
the  East  formed  the  widest  expression  of  their  hard- 
earned  freedom  at  home.  It  was  the  spirit  which 
had  hurled  back  Castile  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota, 
that  opened  the  Cape  route  to  Portugal ; and  it  was 
the  spirit  which  had  cut  the  dykes  that  gained  the 
Spice  Archipelago  for  Holland. 

Here  and  throughout  the  following  volumes  the 
question  of  questions  is  not  the  size  of  a European 
nation,  but  what  sacrifices  it  is  willing  to  make  for 
its  position  in  the  East.  The  united  Spain  and 
Portugal  which  lost  the  supremacy  of  the  Asiatic 
routes  formed  a State  on  a much  larger  scale  than 
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the  little  Portugal  that  had  won  it.  But  to  united 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  vast  armies  to  pay,  the 
silver-yielding  West  Indies  seemed  a more  profit- 
able possession  than  the  silver-absorbing  East,  and 
the  resources  which  might  have  held  the  Asiatic 
seas  were  spent  on  the  Catholic  camps  of  Europe. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
strength  of  England  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Holland.  But  theJSnglish  natiop  was  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  risk  little  for  the  Indian  trade  ; the  English 
sovereigns  would  risk  nothing  ; the  Dutch  people 
and  the  Dutch  Government  were  ready  to  risk  much. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  power 
of  England  was  not  greater  than  that  of  France,  and 
France  had  servants  in  the  East  neither  less  brave, 
nor  less  skilful  and  fortunate,  than  our  own.  But 
the  English  in  India  had  then  their  nation  at 
their  back ; the  French  had  not ; and  again  the 
supremacy  in  the  East  passed  to  the  people  who 
were  willing  to  endure  most  for  it. 

The  crux  in  Asia  has  always  been  not  the 
validity  of  rival  titles,  but  which  nation  could 
enforce  its  claim.  Nor  has  any  Western  nation 
preserved  its  ascendency  in  the  East  after  it  has 
lost  its  position  in  Europe. 

The  English  connection  wuth  India  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  England,  till  it  now  forms  flesh 
of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone.  The  Papal 
partition  of  the  new  Southern  world  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  1493  forced  England  to  try  for  a 
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passage  by  the  north ; and  her  persistent  quest 
for  India  and  Cathay  through  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
the  sixteenth  century  became  the  starting  point  of 
British  exploration.  At  each  stage  our  Eastern 
enterprise  has  taken  the  popular  temper  of  the 
times.  Garbed  in  religious  phrases  when  England 
was  Puritan,  exuberantly  loyal  under  the  Restora- 
tion, a great  constitutional  question  at  the  Revo- 
lution, cynical  with  the  cynicisgi  of  the  eighteenth 
century, yet  quick  to  feel  the  philanthropic  impulses 
of  its  close — those  impulses  which  brought  East 
Indian  pro-consuls  before  the  bar  of  an  awakened 
public  opinion,  which  were  to  give  freedom  to  West 
Indian  slaves,  and  to  create  a fresh  field  of  national 
activity  in  Christian  missions.  A close  monopoly 
as  long  as  England  believed  in  exclusive  commerce, 
India  now  exhibits  the  extreme  application  of  the 
English  doctrine  of  Free-trade,  and  it  forms  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  imperialism  of  Greater 
Britain. 

These  volumes  will  recount  magnificent  deeds 
done  by  Englishmen  in  Asia.  Yet  history  cannot 
rank  the  generalship  of  Clive  above  that  of  Albu- 
querque, or  the  constructive  genius  of  Warren 
Hastings  above  that  of  Jan  Pieterszoon  Coen.  It 
is  enough  for  a great  man  to  be  the  express  image 
of  the  greatness  of  his  country  in  his  time.  The 
national  spirit  has  been  the  dominant  factor  alike 
in  our  fortunes  and  in  those  of  our  rivals  in  the 
East.  As  the  Cape  route  was  discovered  for  Por- 
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tugal  before  Da  Gama  hoisted  sail  in  the  Tagus, 
and  as  the  Spice  Archipelago  would  have  passed 
to  the  Dutch  without  any  tragedy  of  Amboyna,  so 
Bengal  must  have  become  a British  province  al- 
though on  some  other  field  than  Plassey,  and  the 
Mutiny  would  assuredly  have  been  put  down,  even 
had  no  Lawrence  stood  in  the  gap  in  that  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 

I thankfully  recognise  the  opportunities  which 
I have  enjoyed  for  the  preparation  of  this  book. 
While  still  young  in  the  Bengal  service,  I was 
appointed  to  plan  and  direct  a Statistical  Survey 
of  all  India,  its  peoples,  history,  and  products. 
The  work  involved  annual  tours  which  enabled  me 
to  see  every  province  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  local  conditions  and  races 
from  beyond  the  Khaibar  Pass  to  Comorin.  The 
results  are  condensed  for  popular  use  in  the 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of 
India.  But  as  the  survey  went  on,  it  was  not 
found  possible,  within  the  prescribed  limits,  to 
combine  the  economic  and  political  data  required 
for  an  exact  account  of  the  British  Indian  Empire 
at  the  present,  with  an  adequate  treatment  of  its 
past.  The  historical  sections  were  therefore  re- 
duced to  summaries,  while  effort  was  concentrated 
on  completeness  from  the  administrative  and  in- 
dustrial points  of  view.  The  promotions  incident 
to  an  Indian  career  brought  other  duties,  and  it 
wras  only  on  retiring  from  the  public  service  that  I 
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became  free  to  resume  historical  work.  Hardly 
was  it  recommenced,  when  the  main  part  of  my 
materials  and  manuscripts,  collected  during  twenty- 
three  years,  went  down  in  the  ill-fated  ‘ Nepal  ’ on 
their  way  home. 

The  ten  years  required  to  repair  the  loss  have 
not  been  without  compensations.  The  Oxford 
University  Press  utilised  the  interval  by  issuing  the 
Rulers  of  India  Series — a sort  of  biographical  con- 
spectus of  the  periods  whose  history  I am  now  to 
write.  The  editing  of  that  series,  and  the  renewed 
intercourse  which  it  brought  with  old  friends  who 
had  themselves  governed  the  territories  about  which 
they  then  consented  to  write,  formed  a fruitful  ex- 
perience. But  I did  not  find  it  possible  to  gather 
again,  in  their  entirety,  the  collections  of  a lifetime. 
That  I am  so  soon  enabled  to  write  afresh  from  the 
original  sources  is  due  in  part  to  the  co-operation  of 
His  Highness  the  Thakur  Saheb  of  Gondal  and 
of  the  lamented  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga.  I was 
also  compelled  to  realise  that  much  which  I had 
hoped  to  do  for  myself  in  the  Indian  archives  of 
England  and  the  continent  must  now  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  others.  I gratefully  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberts,  Miss  Constance 
Blandy,  Sir  George  Birdwood,  the  Visconde  de 
Castilho  of  Lisbon,  Mr.  Frederick  Danvers,  Mr. 
William  Foster,  Miss  Ethel  Sainsbury,  and  Dr. 
W.  R.  Bisschop  (University  of  Leyden),  but  above 
all  to  the  brave  counsels  and  ever-helpful  hand  of 
my  dear  wife. 
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I have  deemed  it  prudent,  however,  to  reduce 
the  plan  of  the  work.  Its  original  design  was  a 
complete  history  of  India  from  the  early  Aryan 
period  onwards.  I shall  now  be  thankful  if  I am 
permitted  to  present  a narrative  of  events  since 
the  country  came  into  contact  with  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe.  In  such  a narrative  the  internal 
history  of  India,  and  its  wondrous  diversity  of  races, 
religions  and  types  of  intellectual  effort,  will  form 
not  the  least  instructive  chapters.  But  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  ascendency  of  England  was  won  in  the  East ; 
the  changes  which  it  has  wrought  ; and  the 
measures  by  which  it  is  maintained. 

If  I have  relied  much  on  the  official  records,  I 
do  not  ignore  the  dangers  of  their  too  exclusive  use. 
Contemporary  documents  tend  to  foreshorten  the 
perspective  of  history.1  They  give  a false  simplicity 


1 Official  Records  in  India  in- 
clude, moreover,  not  only  con- 
temporary documents,  but  also 
works  compiled  under  the  orders 
of  the  Government.  Such  works 
sometimes  lead  one  into  error. 
Thus  my  statement  at  p.  97,  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  official 
account  of  Malabar,  which  cites 
the  Peutingerian  Tables  for  two 
Roman  cohorts  stationed  at  Mou- 
ziris,  does  not  find  support  from 
the  edition  of  the  Tabula  Itine- 
raria  Peutingeriana  by  Konrad 
Muller  (1888),  or  in  the  earlier 
Leipsic  facsimile  of  1824,  or  in 


Ernest  Desjardins’  fine  work  La 
Table  de  Pen  finger,  Paris  1869. 
Nor  can  I discover  evidence  in 
any  previous  edition.  As  respects 
dates,  also,  the  contemporary 
materials  often  stand  in  need 
of  verification.  Thus  the  Dutch 
and  English  narratives  of  the 
tragedy  of  Amboyna,  from  the 
official  depositions,  contain  dis- 
crepancies not  to  be  explained  by 
the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  style  calendars  then  re- 
spectively used  by  the  two  nations. 
The  footnote  at  p.  308  gives  a 
striking,  but  by  no  means  isolated, 
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of  direct  cause  and  effect  to  transactions  which 
were  in  reality  the  results  of  converging  sequences 
of  causes.  In  untwisting  one  strand  from  the  cable 
that  binds  age  to  age,  we  are  apt  to  overestimate 
the  part  which  the  isolated  fibre  played  in  the 
making  of  the  rope.  There  is  the  peril,  too,  of  accept- 
ing as  witnesses  men  who  were  parties  to  a cause 
After  all,  the  traditional  view  embodies  the  average 
opinion  of  the  time.  I have  been  careful,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  official  documents  with  the 
contemporary  literature  ; and  when  possible,  the 
archives  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  with  our 
own  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  and  with  the 
records  in  India  and  the  India  Office.  The  reader 
will  at  any  rate  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  evidence 
for  himself  by  abundant  footnotes.  These  notes 


example  of  how  a wrong  date  was 
copied  from  a nearly  contempo- 
raneous account  of  a naval  victory 
of  the  first  importance  to  our 
fortunes  in  India,  and  has  been 
passed  on  from  one  standard 
history  to  another  down  to  our 
own  day.  In  regard  to  names  of 
persons  and  places,  uniformity  of 
spelling  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  even  the 
titles  of  well-known  Englishmen, 
as  given  in  collections  from  the 
manuscript  records,  are  some- 
times misleading.  Thus  we  find 
Sir  John  Mildenhall,  or  Midnail, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Withington  for 
plain  Mr.  John  Mildenhall  and 


Mr.  Nicholas  Withington.  The  ex- 
planation, as  Mr.  William  Foster 
of  the  India  Office  Record  Depart- 
ment has  pointed  out  to  me,  is 
that  the  factors  in  India  often 
addressed  each  other  as  Signor : 
a practice  derived  from  the  Levant 
merchants  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
were  the  chief  founders  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Signor, 
contracted  into  Sir  in  the  official 
correspondence,  becomes  Sir  in 
printed  extracts  and  histories. 
This  little  slip  is  worth-noticing, 
as  the  frequent  prefix  of  Sir  to 
names  of  the  early  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  conveys 
an  erroneous  impression  as  to 
their  social  status  and  official  rank. 
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will  also,  I hope,  serve  him  as  a convenient  form  of 
bibliography  and  indicate  the  materials  which  still 
await  a controlling  brain  and  hand. 

I write  these  lines  in  the  capital  of  the  Caucasus, 
an  old-world  meeting  place  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  Now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Caspian  ascends  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Kura  river,  and  descends  by  the  gorges  of  the 
Phasis  to  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  poled  boat  and 
the  camel  have  given  place  to  the  iron-line  ; aud  the 
modem  ship  has  deserted  the  dwindled  streams 
and  their  silted  estuaries  for  deeper  harbours  on 
either  coast.  Tiflis,  the  mediaeval  mart  of  this 
ancient  route,  now  stands  as  a type  of  the  new 
railway-power  by  which  Russia  in  the  twentieth 
century  will  weld  together  North  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  as  England  won  the 
richest  realms  of  Southern  Asia  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  sea-control. 

Not  only  a new  force  but  also  a new  nation  has 
entered  on  the  scene.  The  Colonial  Empire  of 
Spain  has  crumbled  to  pieces  at  a touch  from 
the  youngest  of  the  great  Christian  peoples. 
America  starts  on  her  career  of  Asiatic  rule  with  an 
amplitude  of  resources,  and  with  a sense  of  moral 
responsibility  which  no  previous  State  of  Christen- 
dom brought  to  the  work.  Each  Western  nation, 
as  we  shall  find,  has  stamped  on  its  Eastern  history 
the  European  ethics  of  the  age  when  its  supremacy 
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was  won.  In  the  splendid  and  difficult  task  which 
lies  before  our  American  kinsmen,  they  will  be 
trammelled  by  no  Portuguese  Inquisition  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  nor  by  the  slave  colonisation  of 
Holland  in  the  seventeenth,  nor  by  that  cynical  rule 
for  the  gain  of  the  rulers  which  for  a time  darkened 
the  British  acquisition  of  India  in  the  eighteenth. 
The  United  States,  in  the  government  of  their 
dependencies,  will  represent  the  political  conscience 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  I hail  their  advent  in 
the  East  as  a new  power  for  good,  not  alone  for  the 
island  races  who  come  under  their  care,  but  also 
in  that  great  settlement  of  European  spheres  of 
influence  in  Asia  which,  if  we  could  see  aright, 
forms  a world-problem  of  our  day. 


Ttflis  : 

December,  1S98 


W.  W.  H. 


[ I?  ] 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  OLD  TRADE  PATHS 
TO  1516  A.D. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the 
mediaeval  commerce  between  Europe  and  India 
was  for  a time  blocked.  That  commerce  started 
from  the  marts  of  Eastern  Asia  and  reached  the 
Mediterranean  by  three  main  routes.  The  northern 
tracks,  by  way  of  the  Oxus  and  Caspian,  converged 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  middle  route  lay  through 
Syria  to  the  Levant.  The  southern  brought  the 
products  of  India  by  sea  to  Egypt,  whence  they 
passed  to  Europe  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

The  struggle  for  these  trade-routes  forms  a key 
to  the  policy  and  wars  of  many  nations.  When 
the  Turks  threw  themselves  across  the  ancient 
paths  in  the  fifteenth  century  a.d.,  a great  necessity 
arose  in  Christendom  for  searching  out  new  lines  of 
approach  to  India.  From  that  quest  the  history  of 
modern  commerce  dates.  The  prize  for  which  the 
European  Powers  contended  during  the  next  three 
hundred  years  was  a magnificent  one.  It  had  been 
grasped  at  by  the  monarchies  of  antiquity,  and  by 
the  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  they  in  turn 

VOL.  I. 
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secured  it  they  had  risen  to  their  highest  point  of 
prosperity ; as  they  in  turn  lost  it  their  prosperity 
declined.  The  command  of  the  Asiatic  trade-routes 
was  sometimes,  indeed,  the  expression  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  aggrandisement  of  a nation.  But 
to  the  Princes  who  fitted  forth  Columbus  to  seek 
for  India  in  the  West,  and  sent  out  Yasco  da  Gama 
to  find  it  in  the  East,  one  thing  seemed  clear.  The 
possession  of  the  Asiatic  trade  had  in  memorable 
examples  marked  high-water  in  the  history  of  em- 
pire ; its  loss  had  marked  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  three  routes  was  the 
middle  one  through  Syria.  Ships  from  India  crept 
along  the  Asiatic  shore  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
sold  their  costly  freights  in  the  marts  of  Chaldaea  1 
or  the  lower  Euphrates.  The  main  caravan  passed 
thence  northwards  through  Mesopotamia,  edged 
round  the  wastes  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  struck 
west  through  the  lesser  desert  to  the  oasis  where, 
amid  the  Solitudo  Palmyrena,  the  city  of  Tadmor 
eventually  arose.  Plunging  again  into  the  sands 
the  train  of  camels  emerged  at  Damascus.  There 
the  Syrian  trade-route  parted  into  two  main  lines. 
The  northern  branched  west  to  the  ancient  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  the  mediasval  Acre  and  Ascalon. 
The  other  diverged  southwards  by  Rabbali,2  and 


* ‘ Whose  cry  is  in  the  ships.’ 
Isaiah  xliii.  14.  Mr.  J.  Kennedy, 
in  a monograph  which  forms  a 
model  of  destructive  criticism, 
finds  no  positive  evidence  of  an 
Indian  sea-trade  with  Western 
Asia  before  700  b.c.  Journal  of 


the  Royal  Asiatic  Society : April, 
1898,  pp.  241-288.  Previous 
authority  is  on  the  side  of  an 
earlier  period. 

* The  Rabbah  or  Rabbath — 
Ammon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Rabbatamana  of  Polybius  (v.  71) ; 
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skirting  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine  passed 
through  the  land  of  Edom  towards  Egypt  and 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  halting  places  can 
still  be  traced.  Thousands  of  Musalmans  travel 
yearly  down  the  Darb-el-Hajj,  or  pilgrim  way,  by 
almost,  although  not  exactly,  the  same  route  as 
that  followed  by  the  Indo- Syrian  trade  thirty 
centuries  ago — no  made  road,  but  a track  beaten 
hollow  at  places  by  the  camels’  tread.1 

The  dawn  of  history  discloses  the  Syrian  trade- 
routes  in  the  hands  of  Semitic  races.  The  Chaldaean 
or  Babylonian  merchants  who  bought  up  the 
Indian  cargoes  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  half -nomad 
tribes  who  led  the  caravan  from  oasis  to  oasis 
around  the  margin  of  the  central  desert  to  Tyre  or 
to  the  Nile,  the  Phoenician  mariners  who  distributed 
the  precious  freights  to  the  Mediterranean  cities, 
were  all  of  the  Semitic  type  of  mankind.  The 
civilization  of  ancient  Egypt  created  the  first  great 
demand  for  the  embalming  spices,  dyes,  and  fine 
products  of  the  East.  But  as  early  as  the  fall  of 
Troy  (1184  ? b.c.),  if  we  may  still  connect  a date 
with  the  iEolic  saga,  Phoenician  seamen  had  con- 
veyed them  northwards  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
iEgean  Sea.  Homer  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  India,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art-wares 
of  Sidon,  a Mediterranean  outport  of  the  eastern 


still  locally  known  as  Amman.  by  Charles  M.  Doughty,  Cam- 

The  Darb-el-Hajj,  or  modern  pil-  bridge  University  Press,  1888, 

grim  path,  leaves  it  on  the  west,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  See  the  §-ineh  map 

but  draws  supplies  from  it.  of  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 

1 Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  Exploration  Fund  1890. 
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trade.  It  was,  however,  in  Egypt  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Syrian  caravan-routes,  and  the  possi- 
bly still  earlier  merchandise  of  Somali-land  and 
the  African  littoral,  found  their  chief  market. 

An  emporium,  perhaps  originally  a convict  settle- 
ment from  the  Nile,  sprang  up  at  Khinoculora,1 
where  the  coast  line  of  Palestine  adjoins  Egypt.  It 
probably  received  the  traffic  seawards  from  Tyre  and 
by  more  than  one  land  route 2 through  Palestine, 
and  passed  on  the  re-united  volume  of  the  eastern 
trade  to  the  neighbouring  Nile  valley.  The  Phoe- 
nician -mariners  of  the  Levant  carried  their  alpha- 
bet, apparently  derived  from  Egypt,  to  Greece  and 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; the 
Sabaeans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  gave  a cognate 
form  of  the  same  alphabet  to  India  and  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean.3 

As  the  Phoenicians  held  the  northern  out-ports 
of  the  Syrian  trade  route  towards  Europe,  so 
the  Edomites  commanded  its  southern  outlet  to- 
wards Egypt.  The  Hebrews,  also  a Semitic  race, 
occupied  the  country  between  the  tw'o,  and  the 
earliest  traditions,  not  less  than  the  verified  history 
of  Israel,  are  intimately  connected  with  Eastern 


1 The  modern  El-Arish,  on  the 
‘ Brook  of  Egypt.’ 

2 The  south-western  ones  by 
Tiberias,  Acre,  Ramla  and  Ascalon 
were  of  permanent  importance. 

3 Professor  Hofrath  G.  Biihler 
has  summed  up  the  evidence  on 
the  origin  of  the  Brahma  alphabet 
in  the  Sitzungsberichtc  der  Kiris. 


Akadcmie  der  Wissenschaften  in 
Wien,  vol.  182, 189J.  The  Journal 
of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  for  1897  (pp. 
60  61)  indicates  traces  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  as  far  east  as 
Sumatra  and  Japan,  and  (April 
1898,  p.  274)  asex-ibes  the  Indian 
alphabet  to  trade  with  Babylon  in 
the  7th  cent.  b.c. 
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commerce.  The  geography  of  Genesis  is  the 
geography  of  the  Syrian  trade  route  ; one  of  its 
most  picturesque  episodes,  the  sale  of  Joseph  by 
his  brethren,  is  an  incident  of  the  caravan  journey.1 
Abraham  starts  from  the  Chaldaean  or  Euphrates 
end  of  the  route  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
four  generations  his  descendants  are  settled  at  its 
south-western  terminus  on  the  Nile.  The  inter- 
mediate regions  thus  traversed  formed  the  heritage 
promised  to  his  seed,  ‘ from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.’ 2 This 
covenant  is  renewed  in  more  precise  terms  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  grants  to  the  Israelites  the 
whole  countries  of  the  caravan  route  from  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  with  Lebanon  in  Phoenicia  as  their  northern, 
and  the  desert  as  their  southern,  boundary.  The 
emporiums  on  the  main  branches  of  the  Syrian 
route  find  mention  in  the  Pentateuch,  from  Tyre, 

Sidon  and  Damascus,  down  through  Rabbah, 

Bozrah 3 and  Edom  towards  the  Egyptian  and 
Red  Sea  end. 

The  political  achievement  of  the  Hebrew  mon-  nth  cent, 
archy  was  to  convert  this  promise,  for  a time,  into  B c' 
a fact.  The  seventy-three 4 years  assigned  to  the 


1 1 And  they  lifted  up  their  eyes 
and  looked,  and  behold,  a company 
of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead 
with  their  camels  bearing  spicery, 
and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to 
carry  it  down  to  Egypt  ’ (Genesis 
xxxvii.  25). 

2 Genesis  xv.  18.  Deuter- 

onomy xi.  24. 


3 Bozrah  of  the  Edomites  (El 
Buseireh) ; to  be  distinguished 
from  Bostra  of  the  Moabites  at  the 
meeting  of  the  four  Roman  roads 
in  the  Bashan  country. 

4 David,  although  anointed  king 
in  1064  b.c.,  did  not  consolidate 
his  ascendency  over  the  Twelve 
Tribes  until  1049  b.c.  His  reign 
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11th  cent. 

B.C. 


reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  saw  both  the  process 
of  conquest  and  its  full  commercial  development. 
When  David  made  Jerusalem  his  capital  ( [tire . 
1049  b.c.),  he  found  himself  able  from  that  strong- 
hold to  seize  the  positions  which  commanded 
the  caravan  route.  On  the  north  he  occupied 
Damascus,1  the  outlet  of  the  desert  track,  and  the 
key  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Syrian  trade  west- 
wards to  Tyre  and  southwards  to  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea.  The  King  of  Tyre  sought  friendly  rela- 
tions with  him.2  David  garrisoned  Damascus  to- 
gether with  the  surrounding  country,  through  which 
the  spice  caravans  passed  west  to  the  Levant,  and 
captured  the  great  halting-place  of  Rabbah,  about 
half-way  down  the  eastern  frontier  route.  His 
general,  according  to  correct  oasis  strategy,  had 
first  secured  the  water-supply 3 on  which  the  town 
depended.  David  also  completed  the  conquests 
begun  by  Saul  among  the  Moabites  and  Edomites, 
who  held  the  southern  sections  of  the  caravan-track 
towards  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  Before  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  made  himself  master  of  the  entire 
trade-route  from  Damascus  to  Edom,  controlled 
the  country  at  both  ends,  seized  the  chief  halting- 
place  in  the  middle,  and  ‘ cut  off  every  male  in 
Edom  ’ towards  the  Red  Sea  and  Egyptian  out- 
lets.4 

It  was  reserved  for  Solomon  during  his  long  rule 

lasted  thirty-three  years  to  1016  s Having  4 taken  the  city  of 
b.c.  I reproduce  the  generally  waters,’  i.e.  the  lower  town  con- 
accepted  Biblical  dates.  taining  the  pools  of  the  Wadi 

1 2nd  Samuel  viii.  6.  Ammon  (2nd  Samuel  xii.  27). 

2 2nd  Samuel  v.  11.  * 1st  Kings  xi.  16. 
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of  forty  years,  1016-97G  b.c.,  to  put  liis  father’s  ioth  cent, 
conquests  to  their  mercantile  uses.  He  strengthened 
his  hold  on  the  northern  outlets  of  the  trade  by 
advancing  into  the  desert  and  occupying  the  oasis 
of  Palmyra.  There  he  built  or  enlarged  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness,  and  thus  gained  command  of  the 
caravan  track  at  a central  point  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.  Tyre  depended 
for  her  prosperity  on  obtaining  a regular  share  of 
the  eastern  trade  by  way  of  Palmyra  and  Damascus. 

The  friendly  intercourse  of  her  king  with  David 
was  therefore  consolidated  into  a regular  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Solomon ; the  Phoenician 
monarch  supplying  gold  and  the  timber  of  the 
Lebanon  hills  in  return  for  certain  towns  near 
the  Tyrian  frontier,  and  for  stated  quantities  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Jordan  valley.1 
According  to  the  Hebrew’  record,  Solomon’s  sove- 
reignty or  overlordship  extended  to  the  Euphrates 
itself.2  Generally  accepted  maps  show  only  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  Lebanon  ranges  and  the 
Mediterranean  as  belonging  to  Tyre,  while  the 
Jewish  hinterland  stretches  in  a solid  block  north- 
east to  Mesopotamia.  The  promise  to  Abraham 
thus  found  its  geographioal  fulfilment. 

Having  secured  the  northern  outlet  of  the 
caravan  trade  towards  Phoenicia,  Solomon  sought 
fresh  developments  for  the  Eastern  trade  at  the 

1 1st  Kings  is.  10-14;  v.  10,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 

11.  memorable  as  the  crossing  place 

2 1st  Kings  iv.  24.  The  Tiphsah  for  an  army  (Xenophon,  Anabasis 
here  mentioned  is  the  Thapsakos  i.  4),  and  probably  for  trade- 
of  classical  geography  in  lat.  35°  15'  transit. 
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ioth  cent,  southern  extremity  of  the  route.  The  Bed  Sea 
ends  in  two  prongs,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the 
Egyptian  side,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba1  on  the 
Arabian,  with  the  desert  peninsula  of  Sinai  jutting 
out  between.  David’s  conquest  of  Edom  not  only 
secured  the  land-track  into  Egypt,  but  brought  him 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Solomon  occupied  two 
harbours  2 on  its  shores  and  launched  vessels  on 
its  waters.  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  supplied  the 
materials  and  artisans  for  the  construction  of  the 
ships,  together  with  Phoenician  sailors  to  navigate 
them,  and  built  a fleet  of  his  own  on  the  same  gulf. 
The  two  merchant  navies  sailed  and  traded  in 
company,  and  poured  the  wealth  of  Ophir  and  the 
East  into  the  new  southern  sea-board  of  Palestine.3 

This  complete  capture  of  the  Syrian  route 
forms  the  mercantile  epic  of  Israel.  The  record 
of  the  rare  and  costly  products  with  which  it 
adorned  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  transit  duties  which 
it  yielded  to  the  king,  reads  like  a psalm  rather 
than  a trade  catalogue.  To  some  of  those  products, 
although  bought  up  in  the  intermediate  marts  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  an  Indian  origin  is  plausibly 


1 The  iElaniticus  Sinus,  with 
Aclana  at  its  head. 

2 Er.ion-Geber  and  Eloth  (the 
mediaeval  Ailah). 

3 1st  Kings  ix.  27,  28;  x.  11, 
22 ; 2nd  Chronicles  viii.  18. 
The  Ophir  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  Sopheira  of  Josephus  (Flavii 
Josephi  Opera,  ed.  B.  Niese,  vol. 
ii.  p.  212,  lib.  viii.  vi.  4 ; Berolini, 
1885),  has  been  variously  identi- 


fied— with  Sopara,  the  ancient 
seaport  of  the  Bombay  coast ; 
with  the  Sanskrit  Abhira  or  delta 
of  the  Indus ; with  sites  in 
Arabia  ; with  the  prehistoric  gold- 
workings  in  Mashonaland  ; with 
Afar,  or  the  Dankali  country 
between  Abyssinia  and  Somali- 
land. Cf.  Die  Afar  Sprache  by 
Prof.  Rcinisch. 
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ascribed — the  ivorv  of  which  Solomon  ‘ made  a 10th  cent. 

" B.C. 

great  throne,’  his  ‘ precious  stones,’  and  ‘ three 
hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold,’  the  ‘ traffic  of  the 
spice-merchants,’  the  ‘ apes  and  peacocks  ’ of  his 
pleasure  gardens,  and,  probably,  the  sandal-wood 
pillars  ‘for  the  House  of  the  Lord.’1  From  the 
Egyptian  side2  the  Hebrew  King  received  linen 
yarn,  horses,  and  a royal  bride.  The  Song  of 
Solomon,  supposed  by  some  commentators  to 
celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
breathes  the  poetry  of  the  caravan  route,  with  its 
advancing  clouds  of  dust,  and  its  guards  posted 
at  night,  every  man  ‘ with  his  sword  upon  his 
thigh.’ 

Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness, 

Like  pillars  of  smoke  ? 

Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense 
With  all  powders  of  the  merchant.3 

The  recollections  of  the  iEg)rpto- Syrian  trade, 
its  spices,  pigments,  and  precious  stones,  survived  in 


1  1st  Kings  x.  11-29.  Sir 

George  Birdwood  has  examined 

with  ingenious  erudition  the 
whole  list,  and  has  identified 
to  the  limits  of  conjecture  the 
minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  and 
manufactured  products  with  their 
original  Indian  names.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Hebrew  kophwn,  apes, 
are  the  Sanskrit  kapi;  and  the 
Hebrew  tukkiyim , peacocks,  is 
the  Semitic  plural  of  the  Tamil 
togei  (cf.  toka,  Tamil  for  tail,  i.e. 
the  tailed  bird).  The  First  Letter 
Book  of  the  East  India  Company, 


1600-1619,  edited  by  Birdwood 
and  Foster  (1893),  pp.  xxx.- 
xxxiv.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Con- 
der,  in  a correspondence  with 
which  he  has  favoured  me,  prefers 
an  Egyptian  derivation  for  the 
kophim  and  tukkiyim  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  evidence  is 
critically  re-examined  by  Mr. 
J.  Kennedy  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  As.  Soc.  (April  1898).  See 
also  G.  Biihler’s  Indian  Studies, 
No.  III.  pp.  81-82,  &c. 

2 1st  Kings  x.  28,  29,  xi,  1. 

3 Song  of  Solomon  iii.  6. 
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the  Hebrew  memory  long  after  the  possession  of 
the  .route  had  passed  from  the  nation.  ‘ Who  is 
this  that  cometli  from  Edom  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah  ? ’ wrote  Isaiah  in  a dark  period  of  his 
race.  If  the  theocratic  thesis  of  Jewish  history 
sometimes  obscures  its  political  aspects,  the 
national  hatred  against  the  cities  which  regained 
the  eastern  trade  after  Jerusalem  lost  it,  stands 
clearly  out.  Tyre  is  to  be  engulfed,  ‘ a place  for 
the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.’ 1 
‘ The  riches  of  Damascus  ’ ‘ shall  be  taken  away  ; ’ 

£ it  shall  be  a ruinous  heap.’ 2 * Eabbah,  the  ancient 
halting-place  half  way  down  the  southern  caravan 
route,  shall  be  ‘ a stable  for  camels,’  c a desolate 
heap,  and  her  daughters  shall  be  burned  with  fire.’ a 
‘ Bozrah  shall  become  a desolation,’  a fire  shall 
devour  her  palaces,  and  the  heart  of  her  mighty 
men  shall  be  ‘ as  the  heart  of  a woman  in  her 
pangs.’ 4 The  old  rival  Edom,  towards  the  Egyp- 
tian terminus,  forms  the  subject  of  a whole  litera- 
ture of  denunciation. 

Solomon’s  command  of  the  Indo- Syrian  route 
proved  as  evanescent  as  it  had  been  brilliant. 
ioth  cent.  After  his  death  (976  b.c.)  his  monarchy  broke  up. 
But  the  Twelve  Tribes,  even  if  they  had  held 


1  Ezekiel  xxvi.  5.  See  Bird- 
wood’s  Report  of  H.M.'s  Com- 
missioners for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 

tion of  1878.  The  riches  of  Tyre 

in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  (400 
years  after  Jerusalem  lost  her 
command  of  the  Eastern  trade) 

are  described  in  Ezekiel  xxvii. 


Dean  Vincent’s  Commerce  of  the 
Ancients,  vol.  ii.  pp.  619-655 
(1807). 

2 Isaiah  viii.  4 ; xvii.  1. 

3 Ezekiel  xxv.  5;  Jeremiah 
xlix.  2. 

4 Jeremiah  xlix.  13,  22 ; Amos 
i.  12. 
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together,  were  a nation  on  too  small  a scale  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  mighty 
Powers  which,  during  the  next  nine  centuries,  made 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  their  battlefield.  Egypt  from 
the  South  ; Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia  from 
the  East ; Macedonia  from  the  North  ; Borne  from 
the  West,  each  sought  to  secure  the  countries 
that  formed  the  outlets  of  the  caravan  routes. 
Whichever  in  turn  was  successful,  the  intermediate 
nationalities  were  crushed  : the  Jews  among  them. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  formed  the  climax  alike  of 
the  territorial  and  of  the  mercantile  ascendency  of 
his  race.  I have  dwelt  on  it  for  a moment  as  it 
enables  us  to  realise  what  the  command  of  the 
Syrian  caravan-route  meant  to  an  ancient  people. 

It  was  a prosperity  dangerous  to  the  possessor. 

The  coveted  Syrian  seaboard  formed  an  Asiatic 
Palatinate  for  ever  shaking  under  the  tramp  of 
armies.  In  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c., 
Babylon  was  the  entrepot  of  the  eastern  routes  : 

‘ The  greatest  commercial  mart  in  the  world.’ 1 
The  Persian  chastisements  for  her  rebellions  led  to 
the  transfer  of  her  trade  to  Gerrha  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  afterwards  to  Seleucia.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo,  Babylon  had  dwindled  to  a village  and 
an  ancient  name.2  By  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia 
and  the  Ionian  colonies,  Persia  became  a Medi- 
terranean power,  threatened  the  sea-commerce  of 
Athens,  and  brought  on  the  struggle  between  5th  C0nt- 
Greece  and  Asia  fought  out  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 

1 J.  Kennedy,  Journal  of  the  2 Mr.  Kennedy  cites  the  autho- 
K.  A.  S.,  p.  270;  April  1898.  rities  in  detail.  Idem,  p.  271. 
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1st  cent. 

P..C. 


to  6th 
cent.  a.d. 


and  Plataea.  It  was  a Phoenician  settlement, 
Carthage,  that  led  to  the.  great  conflict  between 
the  rising  maritime  power  of  Italy  and  North 
Africa,  represented  by  the  Punic  wars.  The 
seizure  of  the  countries  along  the  Asiatic  trade 
routes  by  Pompey  supplied  the  luxuries  and  splen- 
dours of  Imperial  Pome. 

How  complete  was  the  Eoman  command  of 
the  regions  through  which  that  route  passed  is 
attested  by  ruins  surviving  to  this  day.1  Palmyra 
in  the  desert,  respected  by  the  earlier  Roman 
emperors  as  an  independent  city,  reached  the 
height  of  prosperity  under  her  prince  Odenathus, 
who  received  from  Gallienus  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  a colleague  in  the 
Empire.  Bostra  in  the  Bashan  country,  four  days’ 
journey  south  of  Damascus,  became  under  Trajan 
the  beautified  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Arabia,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Legion. 
As  a trade  emporium  before  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs  it  had  won  the  title  of  ‘ the  market  place 
of  Syria,  Irak,  and  Hejaz.’  The  spacious  Roman 
amphitheatre  at  Rabbah,  midway  down  the  south- 
eastern trade  route,  may  still  be  traced.  Photo- 
graphs shown  to  me  by  a recent  traveller  along 
the  track  disclose  at  many  places  the  enduring 
work  of  Rome,  from  the  straight  road  whose  solid 
pavement  slabs  emerge  above  the  sand,  to  fluted 


1 For  the  Jewish  trade  with  the  Colonel  Conder,  It.E.  Quarterly 
East  during  the  Imperial  period,  Statement  of  the  Palestine 

see  an  interesting  article  on  ‘ The  Exploration  Fund , pp.  47-79 ; 
Jews  under  Rome,’ by  Lieutenant-  January  1894. 
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columns,  sculptured  temples,  and  public  buildings 
half-buried  beneath  it.1 

The  Saracen  Arabs  who,  under  the  conquering 
impulse  of  Islam,  next  seized  the  countries  of  the 
Indo-Syrian  route  (632-651  a.d.),  soon  realised  its 
value.  They  were  a trading  not  less  than  a fighting 
race,  and  Bussorah  and  Baghdad  under  the  caliphs 
became  the  opulent  headquarters  of  the  Indian 
trade.2  An  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  narrates  an  embassy  of  a Byzantine 
emperor  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.  to  Baghdad, 
which  recalls  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ.3  The 
same  splendid  profusion  was  displayed  by  the 
Caliph  as  by  Solomon  to  his  guest  ; the  products 
and  art-work  of  India  were  alike  conspicuous  at 
the  Arab  and  the  Hebrew  capital.  The  Caliph’s 
curtains  were  of  brocade  with  elephants  and  lions 
embroidered  in  gold.  Four  elephants  caparisoned 
in  peacock-silk  stood  at  the  palace  gate,  ‘ and  on 
the  back  of  each  were  eight  men  of  Sind.’ 4 If 
Baghdad  was,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 


1 Cf.  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay’s 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia, 
particularly  vol.  i.  chap,  vi., 
Clarendon  Press,  1895 ; and  his 
Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor  (Royal  Geographical 
Society’s  Supplementary  Papers, 
vol.  iv.  1890).  Also  Dr.  G.  A. 
Smith’s  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land  (1897),  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conder’s  Pales- 
tine (1889). 

2 The  Saracens  conquered 


Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia,  632-651 
a.d.  The  Caliph  Omar  founded 
Bussorah  636-638  a.d.  ; A1  Man- 
sur founded  Baghdad  762  a.d. 

3 A Greek  embassy  to  Baghdad 
in  917  a.d.  from  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  to 
the  Caliph  Muktadir.  Translated 
from  the  Arabic  MS.  of  Al-Khatib 
by  Guy  Le  Strange  in  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  for 
January  1897. 

4 Idem,  p.  41. 


7th  cent. 

A.D. 


917  A.D. 
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11th  een 

A.D. 


to  13th 
•cent 


the  more  spacious  Jerusalem  of  the  Caliphate, 
Bussorah  was  its  Alexandria  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  received  from  the  East,  and  passed  on  to 
the  West,  ‘ the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind.’ 

The  Crusades  blocked  for  a time  the  Syrian 
route.  But  the  Crusades,  although  impelled 
forward  by  the  religious  fervour  of  northern 
Europe,  were  speedily  organised  for  trade  purposes 
by  the  Mediterranean  Kepublics.  The  fleets  of 
Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  victualled  the  armies  of 
the  Cross,  accompanied  their  progress  along  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  divided  their  spoils.  Under 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (1099-1291) 1 
the  Syrian  caravan  route  revived.  It  exchanged 
the  products  of  the  tropical  East  and  of  the  North 
for  the  hard  cash  of  the  Crusaders,  and  a regular 
fur  market  existed  in  Jerusalem  for  the  sale  of 
ermine,  marten,  beaver  and  other  Siberian  or 
Russian  skins.2  In  1204  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Crusaders,  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  promised  to  me- 
diaeval Italy  a restoration  of  the  affluence  which 
had  flowed  from  the  East  to  ancient  Rome. 

But  new  forces  were  upheaving  in  further  Asia, 
destined  to  overthrow  Saracen  culture  and  Chris- 
tian trade  with  a common  ruin.  About  1038  a.d. 

1 The  initial  and  terminal  between  the  Christians  and  the 
dates  taken  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moslems  early  in  the  twelfth 
C.  R.  Conder  in  his  Latin  King - century,  as  is  shown  by  the  auto- 
dom  of  Jerusalem,  published  by  biography  of  the  Arab  Chief 
the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Osama  (cf.  Vie  d'Ousama,  ed. 
Exploration  Fund,  1897.  H.  Derenbourg,  3 vols.  Paris, 

4 Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  188G-1893.) 
p.  332.  Free  intercourse  existed 
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the  Seljuk  Turks  had  burst  upon  Persia.  Two  isth  cent, 
centuries  later  the  gathered  strength  of  the 
Mongols  poured  over  Asia  under  Chengis  Khan 
(1206),  ravaged  through  Poland  under  his  son, 
and  under  his  grandson  wrested  back  Russia  to 
barbarism.  In  1258  Baghdad  went  down  before 
the  Mongol  hordes,  and  the  Saracenic  caliphate 
was  shattered.  The  tidal  wave  of  devastation 
spread  over  the  countries  of  the  Syrian  caravan 
track,  at  times  leaping  forward  in  irresistible 
masses,  then  pausing  to  gather  volume  for  the 
next  onrush.  In  1403  Timur  drove  the  Knights  15th  cent. 
Hospitallers  forth  from  Smyrna  to  their  island  AD' 
stronghold  at  Rhodes.1  By  that  time  the  Mongols 
and  Turks  had  partially  blocked  the  middle  trade 
route  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  preparing  to  seize  the  northern  trade 
route  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  main  northern  route  started  from  the  b.c. 
Indus  valley  and  crossed  the  western  offshoots  of 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Afghan  ranges  to  the  Oxus. 

On  that  great  river  of  Central  Asia  the  products  of 
India  were  joined  by  the  silks  of  China,  conveyed 
from  the  western  province  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
by  a caravan  journey  of  eighty  to  a hundred  days. 

The  united  volume  of  traffic  struggled  onwards 
to  the  Black  Sea,  due  west  by  the  Caspian,  south- 
wards by  Trebizond,  northwards  by  the  Volga  and 
the  Don,  as  shown  on  my  map.  A route  referred 
to  somewhat  obscurely  by  Strabo,  but  with  a new 

1 Towards  the  end  of  Jumada  1403)  according  to  the  Eausat-es- 
II,  805  A.H.  (or  middle  of  January  Safa.  Date  sometimes  given,  1401. 
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interest  in  our  days,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
southern  basin  of  the  Caspian.  The  galleys  pro- 
ceeded up  the  twelve-mouthed  Cyrus  river 1 as  far 
as  its  channel  allowed.  Their  cargoes  were  then 
transported  by  a four  or  five  days’  land  journey 
over  the  water-parting  which  separates  the  Caspian 
from  the  Black  Sea,  until  they  reached  the  point 
where  the  river  Phasis  became  navigable.  Its 
stream  carried  the  precious  freights  down  to  the 
emporium  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth  on  the 
Black  Sea : a Milesian  settlement  whence  the 
pheasant 2 is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Argonauts — the  legendary  pioneers  of  that 
branch  of  eastern  trade.  The  Kussian  railway 
from  Baku  on  the  Caspian  to  Batum  on  the  Black 
Sea,  with  Tiflis  as  the  meeting  mart  midway,  cor- 
responds to  this  ancient  route  up  the  river  valleys 
and  across  the  watershed. 

Besides  the  Oxus  routes  ending  on  the  Black 
Sea,  other  roads  led  from  the  Indus  valley  to  the 
West.  After  crossing  the  Hindu  Kush  the  southern 
tracks  touched  the  capitals  of  Bactria,  Parthia, 
and  Media,  eventually  reaching  Baghdad,  Palmyra, 
Tyre  and  Antioch.  The  spoil  found  by  the  soldiers 
of  Heraclius  in  the  palace  of  King  Ivhosru  Perviz 
shows  how  the  products  of  India  had  entered  into 
the  courtly  life  of  Persia  in  the  7tli  century  a.d.3 

1 Kvpos,  the  modern  Kur.  The  (Works,  pp.  1044,  1059 : ed. 

passages  in  Strabo  (lib.  l.A,  c.  498,  1831). 

Meineke’s  text,  1877)  and  Pliny  2 Avis  Phasiana. 

(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.,  cap  17)  3 The  Ancient  Commerce  of 

scarcely  bear  out  Dr.  W.  Robert-  India,  by  Professor  Gustav  Oppert, 
son’s  precision  of  statement  rh.D.,  Madras  1879,  pp.  17,  29. 
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The  difficulties  of  the  Central  Asia  routes  to  the 
Black  Sea,  with  their  deadly  camel  journey  of  alter- 
nate snows  and  torrid  wastes,  rendered  them  avail- 
able only  for  articles  of  small  bulk.  They  never 
attained  the  importance  to  India  which  the  two 
southern  trade-routes,  by  the  Syrian  caravan  track 
and  by  the  sea-passage  to  Egypt,  acquired.  They 
formed,  however,  ancient  paths  between  Europe 
and  China,  and  received  prominence  from  the 
blocking  of  the  Syrian  route  in  mediaeval  times. 

From  the  Black  Sea  the  products  of  the  East 
went  chiefly  to  Constantinople,  but  they  also 
penetrated  into  Europe  by  the  Danube  and  other 
channels.  The  trade  appears  to  have  helped  to- 
wards the  early  civilisation  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
Danubian  provinces.1  The  emporium  of  Theodosia 
on  the  Crimean  coast  was,  like  Phasis,  originally 
a trading  colony  of  the  Milesians.  It  survived, 
although  in  decay,  to  the  time  of  Arrian,  and  re- 
appears in  a variant  of  its  modern  name,  Kaffa, 
under  the  Greek  emperor  who  sent  the  embassy  to 
Baghdad  in  917  a.d.2 

The  eastern  trade  by  the  Black  Sea  long  formed 
a source  of  wealth  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Con- 
flicts between  Christian  and  Saracen  in  Syria 
enhanced  its  importance,  and  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants who  settled  at  Constantinople  when  cap- 
tured by  the  Crusaders  in  1204,  further  developed 
the  route.  During  the  fifty-eight  years  of  the 
Latin  empire  at  Constantinople  (1204-1261)  the 

1 Histoire  Raisonnee  die  Commerce  de  la  Russie,  par  Jean  Benoit 
Scherer,  2 vols.  Paris  1788.  2 Ante,  p.  29. 
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Venetians  engrossed  the  eastern  commerce  by  way 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Venice  stretched  her  armed 
trading  stations  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  stood  forth  the  acknowledged  Queen  of  the 
Mediterranean.1 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  (1261),  the  Genoese,  whose  mercantile 
jealousy  of  Venice  overcame  their  orthodox  faith 
and  led  them  to  assist  the  Greek  Emperor  in  the 
expulsion  of  their  Catholic  trade-rivals,  took  the 
place  of  the  Venetians  at  Constantinople.2  They 
received  the  Pera  quarter,  commanded  the  harbour, 
planted  fortified  factories  along  the  European  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  occupied  part  of  the 
Crimea,  and  made  its  old  emporium  at  Kaffa 3 the 
headquarters  of  the  Eastern  trade  by  the  Black  Sea 
route.  About  1263  they  rebuilt  the  ruined  city  of 
Kaffa.  Its  spacious  harbour,  with  deep  water  and 
firm  anchorage  for  a hundred  ships,  played  a leading 
part  in  the  Genoese  monopoly  of  the  Euxine. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  was  Soldaia,  also  on 


1 Among  other  words  which 
have  passed  from  the  Eastern 
trade  of  Venice  into  the  languages 
of  Modern  Europe  is  baldaquin 
or  baldachino,  from  Baldacco,  the 
Italian  form  of  Baghdad,  whence 
the  rich  embroidered  stuff  for 
canopies  was  obtained.  For  the 
Venetians  in  Palestine,  see  Con- 
der’s  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem,, p.  208,  &c. 

2 For  the  position  of  the 

Genoese,  Pisan,  Amalfi  and  other 
Italian  merchants  in  Palestine 


see  Conder’s  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  pp.  208,  324-5,  330, 
&c. ; W.  Heyd’s  Commerce  du 
Levant  an  moyen-dge  (2  vols. 
Leipzig,  1885-1886) ; E.  Key’s 
Lcs  Colonies  Franqnes  en  Syric 
(Paris  1883) ; and  Muller’s 
Documenti  sulle  relazioni  dellc 
cittd  Toscane  coll'  oriente  Cris- 
tiano  e coi  Turclii  (Florence, 
4to.  1879). 

3  Ibn  Batuta  (circ.  1330)  calls 
it  El-Kafa  ( Voyages , ed.  Defre- 
mery  and  Sanguinetti,  ii.  357). 
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the  south-east  coast  of  the  Crimea.  Its  Greek 
settlers  had  long  acted  as  middlemen  between  the 
Asiatic  and  Russian  traders,  and,  strengthened  by 
a Venetian  factory,  they  grew  rich  on  the  Indian 
commerce  by  the  Black  Sea  route  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  Marco  Polo  the  elder  owned  a 
house  at  Soldaia  which  he  bequeathed  in  1280  to 
the  Franciscan  friars  of  that  port.  In  1323  Pope  nth  cent. 
John  XXII.  complained  that  the  Christians  had  A‘" 
been  driven  forth  by  the  Mongols  from  Soldaia,  and 
‘ their  churches  turned  into  mosques.’  Yet  Ibn 
Batuta  (1304-1377)  still  reckoned  it  as  one  of  the 
five  great  ports  of  the  world.  In  1365  Soldaia 
became  a fortified  factory  of  the  Genoese,  who 
traded  there  till  the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  whose  defensive  works  survive  to  this 
day.1 

These  ports  on  the  Crimea  formed  the  inlets 
of  the  eastern  trade  to  the  Russian  emporium 
of  Novgorod.  The  position  of  Novgorod  gave  it 
access  by  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Neva  to  the  Hanse  towns  of  the 
Baltic.  In  its  marts  the  spices  and  fabrics  of  the 
East  were  exchanged  for  the  furs  of  the  North,  and 
distributed  to  Western  Europe.  ‘ As  far  back  as 
the  eleventh  century  Gothland’s  commerce  with 
the  East  by  way  of  Novgorod  was  already  of  much 
importance.’ 2 The  marshes  and  lake  region 

1 The  Booh  of  Ser  Marco  the  Arab  geographers,  who  some- 
Polo,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Yule,  times  call  the  Sea  of  Azov  the  Sea 
K.C.S.I.,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4 (ed.  of  Sudak. 

1875).  Soldaia  is  the  Sudak  of  2 Consul  Perry’s  Report  on  the 
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around  Novgorod  defended  it  for  a time  against 
the  Mongol  hordes.  Its  merchants  carried  with 
them  not  only  the  art-work  but  also  the  currency 
of  Asia  to  Scandinavia ; and  20,000  Cufic  coins 
minted  in  about  seventy  towns  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  pre- 
served in  Stockholm.1 

14th  cent.  The  tide  of  wealth  which  thus  set  towards 
Venice  and  Genoa  from  the  Black  Sea  procured  for 
them  a period  of  splendour  scarcely  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  Saracen,  or  of  the  briefer  Jewish, 
ascendency  over  the  Indo- Syrian  route.  Trebizond, 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea, 
had  grown  into  the  terminus  and  emporium  of  a 
great  Asiatic  trade-route  by  way  of  Erzeroum.  But 
the  Turks  pressed  ever  closer  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  bitter  trade-hatreds 
of  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  rendered  a 
continuous  coalition  impossible  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean Christian  powers.  Each  aimed  at  engross- 
ing the  Eastern  commerce,  and  each  would  gladly 
have  seen  its  rival  ruined. 

For  a time  indeed  it  appeared  as  if  the  lands 
and  riches  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  to  be 
divided  by  an  unholy  connivance  among  Serbians, 
Albanians,  Genoese,  and  Turks.2  In  1444,  Genoese 


Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
Island  of  Gothland,  dated  De- 
cember 10,  1873.  Quoted  by 
Birdwood. 

1 Sir  George  Birdwood,  K.C.I.E., 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  K.C.B.  Report  on  the 


Old  Records  of  the  India  Office, 
p.  117  (ed.  1891). 

2 A History  of  Greece  from 
b.c.  146  to  a.d.  1864,  by  George 
Finlay,  LL.D  ; edited  by  H.  F. 
Tozer,  M.A.,  7 vols.  Oxford  1877. 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  446-8. 
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vessels  ferried  an  army  of  40,000  Ottomans  across  15th  cent 
the  Bosphorus,  at  a ducat  a head,  to  do  battle  AI>- 
against  the  champions  of  Christendom.  Nine 
years  later,  in  1453,  the  Turks  finally  took  Con- 
stantinople. In  1475  Kaffafell  to  their  all-devour- 
ing armies.  The  Genoese  colony  with  its  ware- 
house palaces  at  Pera,  its  trading  strongholds 
along  the  narrow  seas,  and  its  two  factories  in  the 
Crimea,  went  down  in  the  wreck  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore, 
the  Mongol  and  the  Ottoman  hordes  had  blocked 
both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Syrian  routes  of  the 
Indo-European  trade.  The  third  or  southern 
maritime  route  to  Egypt  claimed  perhaps  a less 
ancient  origin ; it  was  destined  to  survive  the 
other  two  in  mediaeval  times,  and  to  again  become 
the  highway  of  Eastern  commerce  in  our  own  day. 
Herodotus  narrates  the  naval  expedition  of 
Sesostris,  the  Egyptian  monarch  of  the  fourteenth  14th  cent> 
(?)  century  b.c.,1  from  the  Bed  Sea  along  the  B-c- 
Asiatic  coast,  and  his  conquest  of  the  intervening 
countries  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean.  This  would  suffice,  apart  from  any 
legendary  invasion  of  India  proper,  to  give  to 
Egypt  for  a time  the  command  of  the  Syrian  caravan 
route.  The  Father  of  History  mentions  that  he 
had  himself  seen  the  sculptured  memorials  of  the 
conqueror  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor — a statement 

1 Identified  with  Ramses  II.  of  Mariette  and  Professor  Lepsius. 
the  XIXth  dynasty  (15th  to  13th  The  British  Museum  date  on  the 
century  b.c.)  according  to  M.  statue  of  Ramses  II.  is  1333  b.c. 
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n-c.  seemingly  verified  by  their  modern  discovery  on 
the  roads  to  Smyrna  and  to  Beirut.1  Nor  is  it 
needful  to  examine  too  closely  the  evidence  for 
the  Sesostris  Canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  or  its  identity  with  the  similar  works  on 
which  later  Egyptian  kings,  Necho,  Darius  son 
of  Hystaspes,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  laboured. 

The  northerly  winds  that  blow  down  the 
Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea  during  most  of  the 
year 2 rendered  the  navigation  up  its  western  shores 
difficult  for  vessels  of  the  Old  World.  Indeed,  the 
perils  of  the  coasting  trade  from  the  emporiums  of 
Indian  commerce  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red 
Sea  seem  to  be  commemorated  by  names  along  its 
route — by  the  Cape  of  the  Indian’s  Grave  on  the 
south-east  of  Arabia,  and  by  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mendeb,  or  Gate  of  Tears,  at  its  south-western 
extremity.3  The  author  of  the  ‘ Periplus  ’ (about 
80  a.d.  ?)  gives  a chapter  to  the  ‘ dreadful  coast  ’ of 
Arabia,  without  harbours,  and  peopled  by  tribes 
who  had  no  mercy  for  shipwrecked  crews.4 


' Herodotus,  ii.  102-104 ; ii. 
106.  The  Hittite  character  of 
one  of  these  monuments  does 
not  raise  too  serious  difficulties, 
a6  Rainses  II.  is  said  to  have 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Kheta 
or  Khati  (identified  by  Professor 
Sayce  as  the  Hittite)  king. 

- Sailing  Directory  (India) 
for  Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels, 
by  Commander  A.  D.  Taylor, 
p!  157  (ed.  1874). 

3 The  headland  known  to 
mariners  as  the  Ras  Jabrin  or 
Kabr  Hindi  (Indian’s  Grave)  more 


correctly  Ras-el-Kabr-el-Hindi. 
rises  sheer  1,200  feet  from  the 
sea.  Taylor’s  Sailing  Directory , 
p.  239  (ed.  1874).  Horsburgh’s 
Sailing  Directory  refers  to  it  as 
the  Ras  Goberhindee  (Cape  of  the 
Indian’s  Grave),  i.  404.  (ed.  1855). 
Lane  (Arabic  Lexicon,  p.  2780) 
renders  Bab-el-Mendeb  as  the 
Strait  of  the  Place  of  Summons, 
or  of  the  Place  of  Wailing  for  the 
Dead. 

4 Periplus  Maris  Erythrcei, 
cap.  xx.  Cf.  McCrindle’s  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  post,  p.  43. 
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Under  the  enterprising  Egyptian  King  Psam-  7th  cent 
metichus,  however  (071-G17  b.c.),  Carian  and  B,c‘ 
Ionian  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  had 
opened  out  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indo-Egyptian 
trade — a trade  which  that  monarch  further  secured 
by  Syrian  and  Phoenician  wars.1  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  the  capabilities  of  the  Nile  delta 
as  the  natural  entrepot  for  the  East  and  West. 
Alexandria,  which  he  ordered  to  be  built  on  the  neck  4th  cent 
of  land  between  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediter-  1 , c‘ 
ranean,  grew  into  the  emporium  of  the  Eastern 
traffic  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  eclipsed 
the  ancient  glories  of  Tyre,  and,  on  its  modern  site, 
again  became  one  of  the  strategic  positions  of 
the  globe  as  the  half-way  house  of  Indo-European 
commerce. 

From  the  founding  of  Alexandria  (332  b.c.) 
its  Asiatic  trade  grew  with  the  improvements  in 
the  sea-passage.  At  a very  early  period  the  Arab 
navigators  tried  to  avoid  the  northerly  winds 
which  sweep  down  the  Egyptian  coast,  by  un- 
lading their  cargoes  near  the  modern  Kosair,  and 
transporting  them  overland  to  Thebes,  the  capital 
of  the  Nile  Valley, — the  fame  of  whose  20,000 
war-chariots  and  hundred  gates  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Homer.'2  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  did 
much  during  his  long  reign  (285-247  b.c.)3  3rd  cent, 
to  concentrate  the  Eastern  trade  at  Alexandria,  the  B'c‘ 
new  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  He  reopened  the 
ancient  cutting  from  Bubastis  to  the  Bitter  Lakes, 


1 Herodotus,  ii.  157 ; i.  105. 

2 Iliad  ix.  381-384. 


3 Or  283-247  b.c.  if  we  count 
from  the  actual  death  of  his  father. 
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3rd  cent,  and  was  only  stayed  from  completing  his  canal  to 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  by  fears  lest  the  Red  Sea  would 
flow  in  and  submerge  the  delta. 

To  escape  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Suez 
Gulf,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  founded,  on  the  head- 
land near  its  mouth,  Myos  Hormos  (274  b.c.), 
whence  the  Indian  wares  were  carried  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile  Valley.  To  still  further  avoid 
the  northerly  head  winds  on  the  passage  up  the 
African  coast,  Ptolemy  created  the  emporium  of 
Berenice  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  honoured  it  by  his  mother’s 
name — a name  which  it  is  said  to  have  trans- 
mitted to  modern  commerce  in  the  word  varnish } 
A caravan  journey  of  285  Roman  miles  conveyed 
the  eastern  freights  through  wastes  and  mountains 
to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  with  regular  halting  stations 
along  the  track.  Some  of  these  still  dot  the  desert, 
and  the  proposed  Assuan-Berenice  railway,  for 
which  a survey  is  being  made  as  I write,  would 
revive  the  old  trade  path  from  Ptolemy’s  harbour 
to  the  Nile  Valley  by  a shorter  cut.  Railway  com- 
munication seems  destined,  indeed,  to  reopen  the 
ancient  paths  of  Indo-European  commerce.  The 
Russian  line  to  Bokhara  represents,  not  too  exactly, 
an  old  route  from  China  by  way  of  the  Oxus ; the 
long  projected  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  would  be 
the  modern  counterpart  of  the  Syrian  caravan  track. 

The  final  development  of  the  Indo-Egyptian 
route  did  not  take  place  until  three  centuries  after 

1 Italian  vemice.  Berenice  lay  in  about  23°  56'  N.  lat.,  and  35° 
34'  E.  long. 
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Ptolemy  Philadelplius,  when  the  pilot  Hippalus 1 1st  cent 
discovered  the  monsoons,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  A D‘ 
worked  out  the  regular  passage  by  means  of  them 
( circ . 47  a.d.).  These  periodical  winds  blow  from 
Africa  to  India  for  about  six  months,  and  from 
India  to  Africa  during  the  other  six.1 2  While, 
moreover,  the  Egyptian  coast-passage  is  impeded 
by  northerly  winds  during  most  of  the  year  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  navigation  at  its 
southern  end  is  aided  by  regular  variations  in  the 
air  currents,  southerly  winds  predominating  from 
October  to  June,  and  northerly  winds  from  June 
to  October.  The  establishment  of  the  emporium 
at  Berenice  in  the  third  century  b.c.  thus  paved 
the  way  for  a vast  expansion  of  the  Eastern  trade 
as  soon  as  the  monsoons  were  put  to  their  mer- 
cantile uses  in  the  first  century  a.d. 

Egyptian  merchant  fleets  sailed  from  Berenice 
or  Myos  Hormos  in  July,  rounded  the  modern 
Aden  with  a halt  at  Kane  in  August,  and  were 
blown  rudely  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Malabar  by 
the  middle  of  September — a voyage  of  sixty  or 
seventy  days  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Indian 
coast.  Having  sold  their  western  freights  and 
bartered  their  bullion3  for  eastern  cargoes,  they 


1 The  Commerce  and  Naviga- 

tion of  the  Erythrcean  Sea,  being 
a t ranslation  of  the  Pcriplus  Maris 
Erythreei  by  J.  W.  McCrindle,  pp. 
5, 7, 10, 135, 138  (ed.  1879).  The  ex- 
istence of  the  monsoons  may  have 
been  known  as  early  as  Nearchus. 

- Taylor’s  Sailing  Directory, 
xvi.  xvii.  (ed.  1874). 


3 Of  522  silver  denarii  found 
near  Coimbatore  in  Madras  in 
1842,  135  were  coins  of  Augustus 
and  378  of  Tiberius.  Another 
find  near  Calicut  about  1850  con- 
tained an  aureus  of  Augustus  with 
several  hundred  other  coins  of  the 
early  emperors. 
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1st  cent.  ' 

A.D. 


started  from  India  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
were  wafted  more  gently  back  by  the  winter 
monsoon  to  tbeir  Red  Sea  harbours  about  the 
beginning  of  March. 

This  monsoon  route  became  the  chief  channel 
for  the  bulkier  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  precious 
gems  and  wares,  of  India ; enriched  the  ports  along 
its  line,  and  made  Alexandria  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Pliny  lamented 
the  vast  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  sent  from 
Europe  to  pay  for  the  products  of  Asia.  ‘ In  no 
year,’  he  says,  ‘ does  India  drain  our  Empire  of 
less  than  fifty-five  millions  of  sesterces  (£458,000), 
giving  back  her  own  wares  in  exchange,  which 
are  sold  at  one  hundred  times  their  prime 
cost.’ 1 

Of  this  great  commerce,  while  Egypt  still 
remained  a Roman  prefecture,  two  accounts  by 
actual  traders  exist.  ‘ The  Circumnavigation  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  ’ 2 describes  it  within  a hundred 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  monsoon  winds 
by  the  pilot  Hippalus.  Written  probably  by  a 


1 Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  lib. 
vi.  c.  26  (Teubner) : ‘ Digna  res, 
nullo  anno  minus  H.S.  |~DL  | 
imperii  nostri  exhauriente  India 
et  merces  remittente  quiE  apnd 
nos  centiplicato  veneant.’  Taking 
the  sestertius  at  2 <1.  at  the  end 
of  the  Republic,  55  million  ses- 
terces = £’458,333  6s.  8 d.  By 
an  easily  explicable  error  the 

sum  is  occasionally  multiplied  by 
ten,  giving  4 to  5 million  sterling. 
But  the  ‘ miliens  centena  milia 


sestertium  annis  omnibus  India  et 
Seres  et  paeninsula  ilia  [Arabia] 
imperio  nostro  adimunt  ’ of  Pliny, 
xii.  18,  give  £833,333  6s.  8<Z.  for 
the  whole  volume  of  the  Eastern 
trade,  from  Arabia  to  China.  I 
thank  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  of 
Balliol  College  for  verifying  these 
conversions. 

2 Periplus  Maris  Erijtlircri 
(ante,  note,  p.  41).  McCrindle  as- 
signs its  composition  to  between 
80  and  89  a.d.,  p.  5. 
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Greek  merchant  who  had  settled  at  the  southern 
Red  Sea  emporium  of  Berenice  and  voyaged  to 
the  East,  its  composition  is  assigned  to  between 
80  a.d.  and  after  1G1  a.d.  It  gives  the  seaports 
on  the  route,  specifies  ninety-five  of  the  chief 
articles  of  traffic,  and  forms  a wonderfully  complete 
presentment  of  the  Indo-Egyptian  trade  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

‘ The  Christian  Topography  of  the  Universe,’ 1 cth  cent, 
by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (circ.  535-547  a.d.), 
takes  up  the  story  about  four  hundred  years  later. 

Its  author,  a merchant  and  apparently  also  a 
navigator,  had  become  a monk  of  Alexandria  in 
later  life,  and  wrote  out  in  his  cell  the  recollections 
of  his  voyages.  To  these  he  adds  much  cosmical 
speculation,  ‘ not  built  on  his  own  opinions  or  con- 
jectures,’ he  assures  us,  ‘ but  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  from  the  mouth  of  that  divine  man 
and  great  master,  Patricius.’  Apart  from  such 
mystical  physics,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  trade 
of  Malabar  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with 
topographical  details  and  notices  of  Indian  pro- 
ducts, in  some  respects  fuller  and  more  exact  than 
can  be  found  in  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  next 
seven  centuries.  In  his  time  Ceylon  had  become 
famous  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  merchants  of 
the  East  and  West ; of  the  galleys  from  Egypt  and 

1 \pi(TTiavt,Kr)  T07roypa(j)ia  rrepieK-  translated  by  J.  W.  McCrindle 
rmpnavTosToxi noa-pov,  A Christian  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (1897). 
Topography  embracing  the  Whole  Largely  used  in  The  Commerce 
World,  edited  by  Montfaucon  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients 
in  1707,  vol.  ii.  of  his  Collectio  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  Dean 
nova  Patrum,  &c. ; now  admirably  Vincent,  2 vols.  1807  ; vol.  ii. 
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6th  cent. 

A.D. 


the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  heavier  junks  of  China. 
Cosmas  not  only  mentions  China  for  the  first  time 
by  a name  1 which  admits  of  no  dispute,  but  he  had 
also  a fair  idea  of  its  position,  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  Ceylon  as  the  Euphrates  delta  lies  to 
the  north-west,  and  with  the  same  circumambient 
ocean  as  the  highway  to  both. 

From  this  time,  China  plays  a distinctive  part 
in  the  Indo-European  trade.  Three  ancient  land- 
routes  have  been  traced  from  India  to  China  ; 
Indian  colonies  settled  on  the  Malacca  coast  and 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ; 2 Indian  missionaries 
spread  their  Buddhist  faith  from  Central  Asia  to 
Burma,  Ceylon  and  Cathay.  At  the  Red  Sea  or 
western  extremity  of  the  route,  Indian  sailors  seem 
to  have  given  a Sanskrit  name  to  the  island  of 
Socotra,3  as  they  did  to  Sumatra 4 half-way  along 
the  ocean-course.  At  the  eastern  extremity  the 
very  ancient  Tao  coinage,  or  ‘ Knife-Cash  ’ of  China, 
has  been  ascribed  to  sea-traders  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  who  before  670  b.c.  marked  their  bronze 


1 As  Tzinista,  cf.  Chinistan. 

2 E.g.  At  Kokkonagra  on  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Java,  Bali, 
&c. 

3 Socotra  has  been  traced  con- 
jecturally  to  the  Sanskrit  Dwipa- 
Sukhadhara,  or  Island  Abode  of 
Bliss  ; ‘ from  which  (contracted 
Diuskadra)  the  Greeks,’  says  Sir 
Henry  Yule,  made  “ the  island 
of  Dioscorides.”  ’ Marco  Polo,  ii. 
400,  Footnote  2 (ed.  1875).  But 

see  also  Journal  of  the  Royal 


Asiatic  Society,  April  1898.  pp. 
256-257. 

4  Sumatra  is  (Malay  deriva- 
tions notwithstanding)  almost 
certainly  a variant  of  the  Sanskrit 
Samudra.  It  appears  as  Sumiitra 
in  the  Jami’u-t-Tawarikh  of 
Rashidu-d  Din  from  A1  Biruni 
(970-1039  a.d.)  ; as  Samuthrah  or 
Samathra  in  Ibn  Batuta  ( tire . 
1346)  ; and  as  Samudra  in  one  of 
its  north-coast  capitals — meaning 
the  Sea  Town. 
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knives  with  distinctive  symbols  so  as  to  convert 
them  into  a returnable  currency.1 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  ten  cen- 
turies (250  b.c.  to  about  700  a.d.)  Buddhism  was 
the  dominant  political  religion  in  India,  and  that 
it  was  a religion  of  enterprise  both  mercantile  and 
missionary  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  are  told  that 
Indian  merchants  were  found  in  Alexandria,  although 
the  supposed  statue  of  the  river  deity  Indus  in  that 
city  was  probably  the  gift  of  a Greek.2  A Chinese 
book  of  botany,  ascribed  to  a prefect  of  Canton  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  mentions  plants  then  grow- 
ing in  Canton,  which  seem  to  have  been  brought 
by  traders  from  Arabia  or  the  Roman  provinces.3 
The  trading  colony  of  Arabs  at  Canton,  dating  from 
the  times  when  they  still  followed  Sabaean  rites, 
included  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
a.d.  an  uncle  of  Muhammad.  Hearing  of  his 
nephew's  fame  as  one  sent  by  God,  the  worthy 
merchant  returned  to  Arabia  only  to  find  the 


1 One  should  still  carefully  pre- 
serve the  hypothetical  mood  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
knife  money.  See  the  lamented 
Terriende  Lacouperie’s  Catalogue 
of  Chinese  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  p.  213,  &c.  Also  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1895,  p.  368  ft.  and  April  1898, 
pp.  265-266.  Compare  Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s  Coins  and  Medals, 
pp.  204,  214  (1885). 

2 Professor  Gustav  Oppert,  An- 
cient Commerce  of  India  (Madras 

1879),  p.  29.  But  Indus  might 
possibly  be  misread  for  Nilus  in  a 
half-obliterated  Greek  inscription. 


3  Professor  Joseph  Edkins  on 
Ancient  Navigation  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Journal  of  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xviii.  n.s.  p. 
2,  1886.  The  connection  of  Rome 
with  the  Far  East  is  more  fully 
examined  by  Dr.  F.  Hirth  from 
the  old  Chinese  records  in  his 
China  and  the  Roman  Orient 
(Kelley  and  Walsh,  Shanghai 
1885).  He  shows  that  the  Roman 
Empire  meant  to  the  Chinese  its 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt ; pp.  vi. ; 304-306,  &c.  De 
Lacouperie  dates  Indian  trade 
with  China  from  631  b.c. 
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prophet  dead.  ‘ Has  he  left  any  message  for  me  ? ’ 
he  asked.  ‘ None,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ Then  I shall  go 
back  to  China.  If  the  prophet  had  other  views 
for  me,  he  would  have  left  me  word.’  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  again  for  Canton,  where  his  mausoleum 
is  shown.1  But  the  early  connection  of  China 
with  India  and  the  West  has  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  twilight  of  tradition. 

A learned  Chinese  scholar  has  examined  the 
influence  of  Arabian  or  Babylonian  trade-inter- 
course on  the  science  and  geographical  conceptions 
of  ancient  China.2  Of  that  influence  he  finds 
evidence  under  the  Chow  dynasty  in  the  history 
of  Chinese  astrology,  metrology,  and  astronomical 
instruments.  The  pre-Alexandrian  astronomy  of 
India  also  had  probably  a Chaldean  origin.3  It  was 
a commercial  dispute 4 that  brought  about  the  first 
711  a.d.  Musalman  conquest  of  an  Indian  province.  In  711 
Kasim  led  a naval  expedition  against  Sind  to  claim 
damages  for  the  ill-treatment  of  Arab  merchantmen 


1  The  Chinese  tradition  is  an 

old  one,  attested  by  several  monu- 

ments, none,  however,  contempo- 
rary, although  one  is  said  to  go 

back  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  uncle  seems  to  have  been 
Wahb  Abu-Kabsha,  the  brother  of 
Muhammad’s  mother.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  story, 
as  in  the  other  tradition  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Muhammad  in  629  a.d. 
A century  later  there  was  certainly 
a flourishing  Moslem  trade  with 
China.  The  matter  has  been 
summed  up  in  P.  Dabry  de  Thior- 


sant’s  Le  Mahometisme  en  Chine 
(2  vols.  Paris  1878).  Yassilieff 
went  over  the  same  ground  in  his 
memoir  on  Chinese  Musalmans, 
1867. 

2 Edkins,  Journal  R. A.  Society, 
xviii.  1886.  Cf.  First  Letter  Book 
of  the  E.  I.  Company,  xlviii.,  and 
J.  R.  A.  Soc.  April  1898. 

3 Weber,  Hist.  Ind.  Lit.  246  ff. 

4 The  Moslem  winters  make  it 
an  act  of  piracy.  Chach-nama 
and  Tuhfatu-1  Kinim,  in  Sir  Henry 
Elliot’s  History  of  India  from  its 
own  Historians  (8  vols.),  vol.  i. 
pp.  428-434  (ed.  1867). 
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and  pilgrims  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  on  their 
voyage  from  Ceylon.  During  the  following  cen- 
turies the  Indian  Ocean  became  an  outlying 
domain  of  Islam.  The  Arab  geographers  mapped 
the  course  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  China  into 
* seven  seas,’  each  having  a name  of  its  own,  and 
with  the  Arab-Chinese  harbour  of  Gampu  on  their 
eastern  limit.1  As  the  Chinese  trade  grew  in 
volume,  Ceylon  had  to  share  her  gains  as  the 
meeting  mart  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  entrepots 
still  further  east.  Abulfeda,  the  princely 
geographer  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1273- 
1331),  mentions  Malacca  as  the  most  important 
trading  place  between  Arabia  and  China,  the 
common  resort  of  Moslems,  Persians,  Hindus  and 
Chinese. 

While  Greek  and  Roman  merchants  had  en- 
riched themselves  by  the  Indo-Egyptian  trade, 
the  actual  sea-passage  from  India  to  Egypt,  like 
the  actual  caravan  route  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Levant,  remained  in  the  hands  of  Semitic 
races.  Colonies  of  Arabs  and  Jews  settled  in  an 
early  century  of  our  era,  or  perhaps  before  it,  on 
the  southern  Bombay  coast,  where  their  descen- 
dants form  distinct  communities  at  the  present 
day.  The  voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  are  a 
popular  romance  of  the  Indian  trade  under  the 
caliphs  of  Baghdad,  probably  in  the  ninth  century 
a.d.  Although  inserted  in  the  ‘ Thousand  and  One 
Nights,’  they  form  a distinct  work  in  Arabic.'2 

1 Gustav  Oppert  ut  supra,  82.  Paris  1814.  See  Baron  Walck- 

2 Translated  by  L.  M.  Langles,  enaer’s  interesting  paper  before 
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Sinbad  traverses  the  ocean  regions  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Malabar,  the  Maldive  Islands,  Ceylon, 
and  apparently  as  far  as  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

A series  of  Arabian  geographers  and  travellers  1 
bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Egypt  had  passed  to  the  Saracens  in  640  a.  d. 
But  under  its  Fatimite  caliphs  and  later  Mameluk 
sultans,  the  Indo-Egyptian  trade  continued  to 
flourish,  and  probably  gained  rather  than  lost  by 
the  temporary  interruption  of  the  Syrian  land-route 
during  the  Crusades.  Ibn  Batuta  (1304-1377), 
i4th  cent,  who  travelled  for  twent37-four  years  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean,  declared  Cairo  to  be  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  ‘ out  of  China,’  and 
mentions  Alexandria  as  one  of  the  five  chief  ports 
which  he  had  seen.  Two  other  of  them  were  on 
the  Bombay  coast,  and  all  the  five  were  fed  by  the 
Indian  or  Chinese  trade.2 

But  the  same  Turkish  avalanche  that  had 
thrown  itself  across  the  Syrian  and  Black  Sea 
routes  was  also  to  descend  on  Egypt.  The 
Venetians  on  their  expulsion  from  Constantinople 
in  1261  transferred  their  eastern  commerce  to 
Alexandria,  and  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  1453,  Egypt  for  a time  enjoyed 

the  Academie  des  Belles-Lettres.  The  Jewish  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Melanges  publies  par  la  Societe  Tudela,  1159-1173  a. d.  Abulfeda, 
des  Bibliophiles  Francais,  Paris  1273  1331  a.d.  Ibn  Batuta  of 
1827,  vol.  v.  Tangiers,  1304-1377  a.d. 

1 Among  them  Sulaiman  of  2 The  five  were  Alexandria  in 
Bussorah,  circ.  851  a.d.  Ibn  Egypt,  Soldaia  or  Sudak  in  the 
Khurdadbih,  circ.  869  885  a.d.  Crimea  (ante,  p.  35),  Koulam 
Masudi  of  Baghdad,  890-  956  a.d.  or  Quilon  and  Calicut  in  India, 
Edrisi  of  Sicily,  1099-1186  a.d.  Zaitun  or  Chinclieu  in  China. 
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almost  a monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  The 
monsoon  passage  was  in  fact  the  one  channel  that 
remained  always  open  from  India  amid  the  Mongol 
and  Turkish  convulsions  along  the  caravan  routes. 
The  growth  of  the  Ottoman  navy  from  1470 
onwards  began,  however,  to  imperil  the  Medi- 
terranean outlets  of  the  Indo-Egyptian  trade.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Venice  in  1454  made  an  un- 
Christian  peace  with  the  Moslem  conquerors  of 
Constantinople,  and  sought  to  secure  the  passage 
from  the  Adriatic  to  Alexandria  by  fortified  stations 
and  island-strongholds  along  the  route.  Venice 
had  ruined  the  naval  power  of  Genoa,  and  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at 
Khodes  in  1480  could  only  delay,  not  avert,  the 
Ottoman  seizure  of  the  Mediterranean  highway. 

In  1470  the  Turks  wrested  the  Negropont 
from  Venice  with  a fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys 
and  two  hundred  transports.  Before  ten  years 
passed  their  squadrons  swept  the  Adriatic  and 
ravaged  along  the  Italian  coast.  In  their  work  of 
destruction  the  Turks  were  aided  by  an  even  more 
savage  sea-force  from  the  West.  The  rise  of  the 
Barbary  corsairs  is  usually  treated  as  an  episode  of 
mediaeval  piracy.  As  a political  factor,  it  formed 
the  maritime  complement  of  the  Turkish  conquests 
by  land.  While  the  Musalmans  held  Southern 
Spain,  treaties  between  the  Muhammadan  and 
Christian  princes  tried  to  restrain  the  buccaneering- 
ports  for  which  the  inlets  on  the  African  coast 
seemed  made  by  nature.  But  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella1  in  1492,  the  scourge  of  African  piracy 
was  let  loose  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  reign  of 
terror  reached  its  height  under  the  great  corsair 
admirals  after  1504.  Yet  during  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  this  final  development,  the  galleys 
of  the  African  Moors  outflanked  the  Venetian  and 
Genoese  fleets  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and 
thus  strengthened  the  Turks  in  their  struggle  for 
the  naval  supremacy  in  the  Levant. 

The  same  year,  1480,  that  saw  the  temporary 
failure  of  the  Ottomans  at  Rhodes  saw  also  their 
capture  of  Otranto  in  Italy.  In  1499  they  crushed 
the  naval  force  of  Venice  at  Zonchio  and  Lepanto.'2 
By  this  time  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black 
Sea  had  become  Turkish  lakes.  Turkish  fleets  and 
fortresses  dominated  the  Hellespont,  the  Syrian 
coast,  the  Greek  harbours,  and  most  of  the  island 
trading-stations  of  the  iEgean  and  the  Levant. 
The  rise  of  the  Ottomans  as  a sea-power  thus 
blockaded  the  Mediterranean  outlets  of  the  Indo- 
Egyptian  trade  as  their  rise  as  a land-power  had 
obstructed  the  Indo- Syrian  and  Black  Sea  routes. 
Their  seizure  of  Egypt  in  1516-1517  was  merely  the 
finishing  stroke  of  the  conquests  by  which,  in  the 
preceding  century,  the  command  of  the  old  Indo- 
European  highways  had  passed  to  the  Turkish 
hordes. 


1 Fall  of  Granada  to  the  Chris-  pulsion  was  not  finally  consum- 
tianfl,  November  1491  to  January  mated  till  afterwards). 

1492  ; Jews  expelled  March  1492  ; 2 The  Barbary  Corsairs,  by 

edict  for  baptism  or  expulsion  of  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  pp.  67  71 
Moors,  1502  (although  their  ex-  (ed.  1890). 
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While  a great  necessity  thus  arose  among  the 
Christian  nations  to  search  out  new  trade  routes  to 
India,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which 
the  old  ones  were  closed.  Alike  in  the  Euphrates 
valley,  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  the  Ottomans  ousted 
Semitic  dynasties  of  a comparatively  civilised  type. 
For  a time,  also,  they  trampled  down  the  refine- 
ments in  which  those  dynasties  delighted.  But 
the  rude  despoilers  grew  themselves  into  luxurious 
potentates,  and  although  their  Mongol  nature  was 
incapable  of  the  higher  Semitic  culture,  it  took  on 
a veneer.  The  period  of  avalanche  passed ; the 
need  of  the  Indian  trade  routes  for  exits  towards 
Europe  remained  as  insistent  as  before. 

Nor  were  the  Turks  indifferent  to  the  taxes  and 
transit-duties  that  could  be  squeezed  from  the 
traffickers  whom  they  despised.  The  Asiatic  com- 
merce, whether  by  Syria  or  by  Egypt,  often  inter- 
rupted and  at  times  blocked,  was  never  altogether 
destroyed.  Genoa  and  Venice  still  distributed 
their  eastern  wares,  in  an  impeded  flow,  to  the 
European  nations.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
to  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  the  partial  blockade  of 
the  Nile  by  the  growing  Ottoman  navy,  Famagusta 
in  Cyprus  became  the  Venetian  headquarters  of 
the  trade  in  succession  to  Alexandria  {post  1475). 
It  did  business  with  Egypt  under  the  Mameluk 
sultans  until  1516,  and  resumed  its  intercourse 
when  the  Nile  valley  settled  down,  after  that  year, 
beneath  Ottoman  rule.  For  nearly  a century 
Famagusta  remained  a leading  emporium  of  the 
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Levant,  until  itself  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1570- 
1571. 1 * * 

The  Ottoman  seizure  or  obstruction  of  the 
Indian  trade  routes  brought  disaster  not  alone  to 
the  Mediterranean  republics.  The  blow  fell  first 
on  Genoa  and  Venice,  but  it  sent  a shock  through 
the  whole  system  of  European  commerce.  The 
chief  channel  bj7  which  the  products  of  Asia 
reached  the  central  and  northern  nations  of 
Christendom  was  the  Hanseatic  League.  This 
Hansa,  or  ‘ Association  ’ of  towns  and  merchant 
colonies  for  mutual  defence,  had  developed  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  into  the  great 
trade  organisation  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  its  settlements 
stretched  from  Bussia  to  the  Thames ; appeals 
from  distant  Novgorod  were  heard  by  its  chief 
tribunal  at  Liibeck  ; Augsburg  became  the  central 
depot  of  Europe,  and  her  banker-weavers,  the 
Fuggers  and  Velsers,  rivalled  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Bruges,  the  north- 
western depot  of  the  Hanseatic  trade,  had  at 
one  time  representatives  of  twenty  foreign  Courts 
in  the  warehouse  mansions  which  lined  her  canals. 
‘ There  are  hundreds  of  women  here,’  the  wife  of 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
when  she  visited  Bruges  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  ‘ who  have  more  the  air  of 
queens  than  myself.’ 

1 Sir  George  Bird  wood’s  Re-  1891).  I thank  Sir  George  for 

port  on  the  Old  Records  of  tlir  courteously  reading  the  proof  - 

India  Office,  pp.  114-115  (ed.  sheets  of  this  chapter. 
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The  Indian  trade  formed  an  important  con- 
tributory to  this  Hanseatic  commerce.1  When  the 
Eastern  traffic  began  to  dry  up,  its  European  em- 
poriums declined ; when,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Cape 
route  was  substituted,  they  withered  away.  ‘ Grass 
grew,’  says  Motley,  ‘ in  the  fair  and  pleasant  streets 
of  Bruges,  and  sea-weed  clustered  about  the  marble 
halls  of  Venice.’ 2 Augsburg  which  had  financed 
the  commerce  of  Central  Europe  dwindled  into  a 
provincial  town.  Novgorod  suffered  in  addition  to 
mercantile  decay  the  abolition  of  its  charters  by 
Ivan  III.  in  1475,  and  the  carrying  into  captivity 
of  a thousand  of  its  richest  families.  Its  later 
sack  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  has  left  little  besides  a 
fortress  and  cathedral,  rich  in  relics,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  ancient  greatness.  The  Mediterranean 
marts  of  Eastern  commerce,  from  Lisbon  looking- 
out  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Venice  once  mistress  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant,  shared  in  varying 
degrees  the  common  fate.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Indo-European  trade 
of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  strangled  in  the  grip  of  the 
Turks. 

1 Memoires  sur  le  Commerce  An  MS.  note  in  my  copy  ascribes 
des  Hollandois  (Amsterdam  this  work  to  Huet,  Bishop  of 
1717)  describe  the  mediaeval  Avranches. 

trade  of  Italy  and  Germany  as  a 2 The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
continuation  of  the  Eastern  com-  public,  by  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
merce  under  the  Roman  Empire.  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  83  (ed.  1864). 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  QUEST  FOR  INDIA  BY  SEA 
1418-1499 

The  European  nations  had  not  stood  idle  spectators 
of  this  collapse  of  their  mediaeval  Eastern  com- 
merce. At  first  indeed  the  dim  masses  in  Central 
Asia  appeared  to  Christian  princes  as  possible  allies 
in  their  struggle  for  the  Holy  Places  against  the 
nearer  Saracens.  In  1245  Pope  Clement  IV.  sent 
a Franciscan  agent  to  the  Tartars  in  Persia,  and 
two  years  afterwards  another  friar  to  the  Tartar 
camp  on  the  Volga.  St.  Louis  during  his  ill-fated 
crusade  (1248-1254)  found  the  Tartar  hordes 
advancing  on  the  common  enemy  from  the  east. 
The  casual  concurrence  seemed  to  promise  an 
identity  of  interest,  and  envoys  passed  between  the 
Tartar  chief  in  Persia  and  the  French  king.  About 
the  same  time  St.  Louis  despatched  William  de 
Rubruquis,  a Minorite  friar,  to  the  Tartar  Khan  on 
the  Black  Sea  (1253).' 

Rubruquis’  narrative  formed  the  delight  of 


1 Rubruquis’  travels  appear  in  ques,  Amhassadcnr  dr  Saint 

Purchas  and  in  at  least  seven  Louis  cn  Orient.  R£cit  de  son 

other  of  the  early  Collections.  voyage ; traduit  de  1’ original  Latin 

The  standard  edition  is  now  the  et  annotd  par  Louis  de  Backer 

French  one : William  de  Rubri - (Paris  1877). 
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mediaeval  students,  Roger  Bacon  among  them ; iath  cent, 
and  its  veracity  is  attested  by  modern  geographical 
research.1  At  first  passed  to  the  learned  world  in 
manuscript,  it  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  whole 
or  part.  But  it  failed  to  enlighten  Christian  diplo- 
macy as  to  the  true  character  of  the  forces  at  work 
in  Western  Asia.  Rubruquis  visited  various  Tartar 
chiefs  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
Mongolian  desert,  and  returned  by  the  Volga  and 
the  Caucasus,  much  impressed  by  the  Tartar  power. 

The  Turkish  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor  struck  him  as 
of  no  treasure,  few  warriors  and  many  enemies. 

Two  ambassadors  from  Castile  had  seen  the  Turks 
shattered  by  Timur  in  the  carnage  at  Angora  in 
1402,  and  were  honourably  entertained  by  the  Mon- 
gol conqueror.2  The  Black  Sea  route  obtained  a 
delusive  prominence,  and  -the  menacing  strength 
of  the  Turks  continued  for  a time  obscure  to 
Catholic  Europe. 

It  was  by  this  Black  Sea  route  that  the  Vene- 
tian family  of  merchant  travellers,  the  Polos,  ori- 
ginally started  towards  India  and  China  in  1260. 

The  imperishable  record  of  the  greatest  of  that  name, 

Marco,  is  the  masterpiece  of  travel  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  patience 
and  learning  of  a foremost  geographer  of  our  dajT.s 


1 Professor  Peschel,  Gcsch.  der  2 Narrative  of  tlie  Embassy 
Erdkunde,  p.  151  (1865).  Sir  of  Buy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  to 

Henry  Yule  placed  Rubruquis’  the  Court  of  Timour  at  Samar- 

narrative  higher  than  any  one  cand,  translated  by  Sir  Clements 

series  of  Polo’s  chapters.  Marco  R.  Markham,  K.C.B.  Hakluyt 

Polo,  vol.  i.  Introd.  para.  66  (ed.  Society  (1859)  Introd.  p.  iii. 

1875).  3 The  booh  of  Ser  Marco  Polo 
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Marco  Polo  reached  China  by  land  and  returned 
by  the  long  sea  passage,  via  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
Malabar  and  Persia,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
four  years  (1271-1295).  His  work  gives  the  first 
account  of  India  by  a Christian  writer  since  that 
of  Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  But 
the  mercantile  enterprise  of  Venetian  and  Genoese 
traders,  like  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  friars  who 
preceded  and  followed  them,  proved  powerless  to 
keep  open  the  Black  Sea  route  when  the  Turks 
threw  themselves  across  the  path.  A similar  fate 
befel  the  attempts  of  Christian  land-explorers  by 
way  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Yet  the  list  of  such 
European  travellers 1 during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  including  the  remarkable  journey 
of  the  Bussian  Nikitin,  bears  witness  to  the  persis- 
tence which  they  brought  to  the  task.  Two  of  the 
great  land-travellers  overlap  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  route.  One  of  the  last  of  them,  Ludovico  di 
Varthema,  found  the  Portuguese  struggling  for  a 
settlement  in  India,  was  present  at  their  sea-fight 


the  Venetian,  by  Colonel  [Sir] 
Henry  Yule,  C.B.  [K.C.S.I.]  2 
vols.  (ed.  1875) — a monumental 
work  of  suggestive  criticism  and 
original  research. 

1 Noteworthy  among  them, 
Marino  Sanuto,  a Venetian  noble- 
man, 1300-1306  ; Oderico  di  Por- 
denone,  a Beatus  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  1316-1330;  John 
de  Marignolli,  a Minorite  friar, 
1338;  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the 
Englishman  of  marvels,  1327- 
1372  (?);  Don  Ruy  Gonzalez  de 


Clavijo,  a Spanish  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Timur,  1402-1406 ; 
Nicolo  Conti,  a Venetian  noble- 
man, 1419-1444  ; Athanasius 
Nikitin,  a Russian,  1468-1474 ; 
Hieronimo  di  Santo  Stefano,  a 
Genoese,  1494-1499 ; Ludovico  di 
Varthema,  a Bolognese,  1503- 
1508.  Most  of  these  travellers 
appear  in  the  various  early  Col- 
lections of  Voyages,  or  have  been 
edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  or 
by  Continental  geographers  of  our 
time. 
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with  the  Zamorin  in  1506,  and  took  service  under 
Portugal  as  a factor  in  Cochin. 

The  achievement  that  rescued  the  Indian  trade  cent 
from  the  thrall  of  the  Infidel,  more  effectively 
than  combined  Christendom  had  ever  delivered  the 
sacred  places  of  Palestine,  was  the  work  of  a nation 
which  even  then  ranked  among  the  small  ones 
of  Europe.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  impos- 
ing figure-head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
contrast  between  the  leading  and  the  lesser  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  by  no 
means  so  marked  as  it  is  now.  The  modern  first- 
class  Powers,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 

Italy,  Great  Britain,  were  not  yet  built  up.  Spain 
was  still  divided  between  Castile,  Aragon  and  the 
Moors.  Europe  remained  a continent  of  principal- 
ities, duchies,  counties,  little  oligarchies,  and  little 
republics.  The  Mediterranean  States  that  had 
engrossed  the  Indian  trade  during  the  Middle  Ages 
were  cities  rather  than  countries.  The  new  Power 
destined  to  supersede  them  was  essentially  a 
nation  : a nation  still  aflame  with  the  patriotism 
that  had  won  its  independence,  and  cherishing  an 
undying  hatred  against  the  Moors  whom  it  had 
driven  forth. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Portugal  attained  its  i3th  and 
European  limits.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  it  a.d.  cen 
entered  on  a career  of  splendour  under  a singularly 
able  and  long-lived  line  of  kings.  John  I.  the 
Great  of  the  house  of  Aviz  and  his  four  successors 
ruled  from  1385  to  1521,  and  raised  their  country 
from  an  outlying  strip  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  ocean- 
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outpost  of  Christendom.  Their  combined  reigns 
form  the  heroic  age  of  Portugal.  That  period 
commenced  with  a firm  alliance  with  England  ; it 
ended  with  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  It  is  marked  throughout  by 
a fierce  hostility  to  the  Musalmans,  and  by  a spirit 
of  exploration  which  in  Portugal  succeeded  to  and 
absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades. 

The  English  alliance  formed  the  keystone  of  the 
policy  of  John  the  Great.  The  friendship  of  Portu- 
gal and  England  had,  indeed,  been  of  slow  and  solid 
growth.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
a body  of  London  crusaders  halted  on  their  way 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  help  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Moors.  The  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  centuries  found  King  Diniz 
‘ the  Labourer  ’ in  close  correspondence  with  our 
Edwards  I.  and  II.  In  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  a marriage  was  negotiated,  al- 
though not  carried  out,  between  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  of  England  and  the  daughter  of  Affonso  IV. 
of  Portugal.  In  1352  Edward  III.  issued  a royal 
proclamation  commanding  his  subjects  thenceforth 
and  for  ever  to  do  no  harm  to  the  Portuguese ; 
next  year  a commercial  compact  was  signed  in 
London ; and  on  May  9,  1386,  the  Treaty  of 
Windsor  united  the  two  countries  by  a close 
alliance.1 


1 Confirmed  by  Henry  IV.,  on  p.  550.  I note  twelve  other  refer- 
February  16,  1400.  Syllabus  of  ences  to  Portugal  in  the  Fcedera 
Rymer’s  Foedcra,  edited  by  Sir  temp.  Henry  IV. 

Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  vol.  ii. 
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The  claims  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  son  of  Edward  III.,  to  the  throne  of 
Castile  for  his  Spanish  wife,  brought  about  a still 
nearer  connection  with  Portugal.  The  Portuguese 
King  discerned  in  those  claims  a source  of  support 
in  his  hereditary  struggle  with  the  Castilian 
dynasty.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  States  of 
Western  Europe  naturally  ranged  themselves  into 
a league  of  England,  Portugal  and  Flanders 
against  France,  Scotland  and  Castile.1  In  1385,  13f!5 
five  hundred  English  archers  under  three  squires 
of  John  of  Gaunt  fought  on  the  decisive  field  of 
Aljubarrota  which  secured  the  independence  of 
Portugal  against  Castile  and  placed  the  House  of 
Aviz,  with  John  I.  as  its  head,  on  the  Portuguese 
throne. 

In  July  1386,  a couple  of  months  after  the  laso 
Treaty  of  Windsor,  John  of  Gaunt  himself  landed 
at  Corunna  with  his  Castilian  princess,  two 
daughters,  180  galleys,  2,000  lances,  and  3,000  of 
the  famous  English  archers.2  One  daughter 
he  promptly  married  to  John  I.  the  Great  of 
Portugal  (February  2,  1387) ; the  other  daughter, 
by  his  Spanish  wife,  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  He  himself  re- 

1 For  the  traditional  English  p.  21  (ed.  1868).  Mr.  Major’s 

view  of  the  relations  between  dates  and  arguments  should  be 
Scotland  and  France  see  Shake-  compared  throughout  with  Gene- 
speare’s  Henry  V.  act  i.  sc.  ii.  ral  Wauwerinans’  Henri  le  Navi- 

2 Life  of  Pnnce  Henry  of  gateur,  et  VAcademie  Portugaise 
Portugal,  surnamed  the  Naviga-  de  Sagres,  Antwerp,  1890.  The 
tor,  by  It.  H.  Major  (Keeper  of  chronology  of  Portuguese  dis- 
the  Department  of  Maps  and  covery  is  still  keenly  debated. 

Charts  in  the  British  Museum), 
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nounced  his  Castilian  claims,  and  imposed  on 
his  two  sons-in-law  a truce 1 which  lasted  till 
1411. 

Philippa,  daughter  of  this  masterful  English- 
man, ‘ time-honored  Lancaster,’  was  worthy  to  be 
the  consort  of  a great  king  and  the  mother  of 
heroes.  The  friendship  of  England,  which  her 
marriage  with  John  I.  cemented,  proved  a tower  of 
strength  to  her  husband  during  his  epoch-making 
reign  of  forty-eight  years  (1385-1433).  In  1398 
a body  of  English  archers  came  to  his  aid,  and 
in  1400  he  was  created  a Knight  of  the  Garter 
— the  first  foreign  sovereign  who  received  that 
honour.  In  1415  our  Henry  Y.  sent  provisions 
and  troops  to  join  the  Portuguese  expedition 
against  the  Ceuta  Moors,2  and  again  in  1428  a 
force  of  English  lances  heard  King  John  of 
Portugal’s  battle-cry.  That  battle-cry  was  one 
dear  to  English  men-at-arms,  ‘ Saint  George  ! ’ and 
as  a Knight  of  the  Garter  John  bore  the  dragon 
for  his  crest.3  The  recumbent  statue  of  his  Eng- 
lish queen,  Philippa,  at  Batalha  shows  the  face  of 
a beautiful  woman,  with  finely  cut  features,  a lofty 
forehead,  and  a look  of  firm  sense.  Simple  and 
religious  in  her  habits,  carrying  abstinence  so  far 
as  to  undermine  her  health,  her  chief  pleasure  in  life 
was  to  make  peace  between  enemies,  and  her  great 


1 Henry  IV.  of  England  after-  port  harness  for  men-at-arms 

wards  agreed  to  be  a party  to  this  and  350  lances  to  Portugal.  Syll. 

compact.  Syll.  Eymer’s  Fcedera,  Rymer’s  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 

vol.  ii.  p.  555.  3 Major’s  Prince  Henry  of 

2 Also  granted  a licence  to  ex-  Portugal,  p.  80  (ed.  1868). 
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occupation  to  educate  her  children.  ‘ To  do  good 
was  with  her  a necessity  of  existence.’ 1 

Of  the  eight  children  whom  this  noble  and 
devout  Englishwoman  bore  to  John  I.  of  Portugal, 
the  eldest  survivor  (called  Duarte  after  his  great- 
grandfather our  Edward  III.)  succeeded  to  the 
Portuguese  throne.  Another  son,  Pedro,  became 
famous  as  the  royal  land-traveller  of  his  century  ; 
a third,  Fernando,  won  by  his  chivalrous  self- 
sacrifice  and  patient  sufferings  in  Moorish  captivity 
the  title  of  The  Constant  Prince.  But  the  most 
illustrious  of  them  was  her  fifth  child,  born  on 
Ash- Wednesday,  March  4,  1394,  and  imperishably 
known  in  history  as  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
On  coming  of  age  in  1415  he  won  his  spurs  at 
the  Portuguese  siege  of  Ceuta,  the  Musalman 
stronghold  of  North-western  Africa  just  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  His  splendid  gallantry  at  the 
gate,  where  he  stemmed,  for  a time  alone,  the  rush 
of  the  Moors,  and  his  calm  intrepidity  as  a leader, 
gained  the  plaudits  of  Christendom.  His  bio- 
grapher2 states  that  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  of  England 
each  invited  the  young  hero  to  take  command  of 
armies. 

The  capture  of  Ceuta  and  its  political  conse- 
quences awakened  a different  ambition  in  Prince 
Henry’s  breast.  Its  conquest  had  converted  a 
chief  emporium  of  the  Moors  into  a bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  them.  But  Ceuta  drew  the 


15tli  cent. 

A.D. 


1 Major’s  Prince  Henry,  p.  30.  and  Conquest  of  Guinea,  p.  16, 

2 Idem,  p.  44.  Cf.  Discovery  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
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sources  of  its  wealth — its  gold-dust,  ivory  and 
tropical  products — from  the  interior  and  the  coast- 
districts  of  West  Africa.  How  to  reach  these 
provinces  of  Nigritia  by  sea,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  wealth  of  Morocco  at  its  source,  became  the 
day  dream  of  the  young  prince.  His  zeal  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Portugal  was  combined  with  a 
passion  for  maritime  exploration  and  an  ardour 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  the  Cross.  The  first 
question  which  he  set  before  him  was  whether  the 
North-western  coast  of  Africa  should  belong  to 
Muhammad  or  to  Christ.  Portuguese  chroniclers 
date  his  exploring  expeditions  as  far  back  as  his 
eighteenth  year,  1412.  But  from  a Bull  of  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  it  seems  likely  that  he  definitely  com- 
menced this  work  after  his  exploit  at  Ceuta  (1415), 
when  he  had  just  attained  manhood.1  In  1418, 
while  still  only  twenty-four,  he  made  his  Great 
Renunciation  and,  turning  his  back  upon  the  world, 
retired  to  the  wind-swept  promontory  of  Sagres  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Portugal. 

On  that  barren  spur  of  rocks  and  shifting  sands 
and  stunted  juniper,  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean  for 
ever  in  his  ears,  and  the  wide  Atlantic  before  him 
inviting  discovery  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he  spent 
his  remaining  forty-two  years,  a man  of  one  high 
aim,  without  wife  or  child.  Amid  its  solitudes  he 
built  the  first  observatory  in  Portugal,  established 
a naval  arsenal,  and  founded  a school  for  navigation, 
marine  mathematics,  and  chart-making.  Thither 


1 ‘ Ab  ejus  ineunte  state.’ 
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he  invited  the  most  skilful  pilots  and  scientific 
sailors  of  Christendom,  from  Bruges  near  the  North 
Sea  to  Genoa  and  Venice  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Thence,  too,  he  sent  forth  at  brief  intervals  ex- 
ploring expeditions  into  the  unknown  South  : ex- 
peditions often  unfruitful,  sometimes  calamitous, 
even  denounced  as  folly  and  waste,  but  which 
won  the  African  coast  as  an  outlying  empire  for 
Portugal. 

He  died  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1400,  having 
expended  his  own  fortune  together  with  his 
splendid  revenues  as  Grand  Master  of  the  military 
Order  of  Christ  on  the  task,  and  pledged  his  credit 
for  loans  which  he  left  as  a debt  of  honour  to  his 
nation.  His  tomb,  in  the  same  beautiful  chapel 
where  his  English  mother  rests  at  Batalha,  bears 
by  the  side  of  his  own  arms  as  a royal  prince  of 
Portugal,  the  motto  and  device  of  the  Garter  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Henry  VI.,  and  the  cross  of 
the  Portuguese  Order  of  Christ.  On  the  frieze, 
entwined  with  evergreen  oak,  runs  the  motto  which 
he  solemnly  adopted  in  young  manhood — Talent 
de  bienfaire , the  resolve  to  do  greatly.1 

The  king,  wrote  Diogo  Gomez,  ‘ together  with 
all  his  people  mourned  greatly  over  the  death  of  so 
great  a prince,  when  they  considered  all  the  ex- 
peditions which  he  had  set  on  foot  ’ — in  the  words 
of  his  monument  on  the  gateway  of  Fort  Sagres, 
‘ to  lay  open  the  regions  of  West  Africa  across  the 
sea,  hitherto  not  traversed  by  man,  that  thence 


15th  cent. 

A.D. 


14(50 


1 For  this  old  significance  of  the  motto,  see  Major,  p.  44. 
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a passage  might  be  made  round  Africa  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  East.’ 1 

The  maps  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,2  and 
especially  the  Laurentian  portulan  or  chart  of  1351, 
together  with  notices  by  the  Christian  and  Arabian 
geographers  of  the  same  period,  enable  us  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  Prince  Henry  achieved.  A 
tradition,  for  which  the  Revival  of  Learning  was 
destined  to  supply  a historical  basis,  came  down 
through  the  dark  ages  that  ships  had  sailed  round 
Africa  in  very  ancient  times.  The  three  years’ 
voyage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  sent 
forth  by  Pharaoh  Necho  (617-601  b.c.),  seemed  dis- 
credited to  Herodotus  on  the  ground  that  now  forms 
its  best  evidence  of  authenticity.  For  who  could 
then  believe  the  mariners’  tale  that  the  sun  which 
rose  on  their  left  hand  during  one  part  of  their 
voyage  rose  on  their  right  during  the  remainder  ? 3 

So  little  impression  did  the  voyage  make  on  the 
minds  of  sober  men  that  Eratosthenes  found  no 
record  of  it  in  the  Alexandrian  library  in  the  third 


1 Ut  • Transmarinas  • Occidental  • Africae  • Regiones 
Antea  • Hominibus  • Impervias  • Patefaceret 
Indeque  • Ad  • Remotissimas  • Orientis  • Plagas 
Africa  • Circumnavigata 


Tandem  • Per 
2 The  special  collections  bear- 
ing on  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
are  the  Vicomte  de  Santarem’s 
magnificent  series  of  Cartes  des 
XIV* , XV*,  XVI*  et  XVII' 
Siecles  (Paris  1841)  and  of  Map- 
pemondes  et  de  Cartes  du  XI'  au 
X VII'  Sidcle  (Paris  1842)  ; and 
Die  topograpliisclien  Capitel  des 
indisclien  Seespiegels,  Mohet, 
by  Bittner  and  Tomaschelc 
(Vienna  1897).  For  particular 


yENiui  • Posset 

maps  see  the  Sanuto  Mappemonde 
(1306-1320  ?)  reproducing  the 
Edrisi  chart  of  1154  (?) ; the 
Laurentian  or  Medicean  portulano 
(1351);  the  Pizzigani  (1367),  the 
Catalan  (1375),  the  Biancho- 
Cherso  (copied  1447-1459),  and 
Behaim’s  Nuremberg  globe  (1492). 

3 But  cf.  Mr.  Macan’s  Hero- 
dotus, IV.  V.  VI. : note  on  IV.  42 
(vol.  i.  p.  28,  ed.  1895). 
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century  before  Christ,  nor  Marinus  of  Tyre  in  the 
2nd  a.d.1  Hanno’s  shorter  expedition  down  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  ( circ . 570  b.c.)  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  inscribed  on  a temple  at 
Carthage,  and  passed  thence  into  the  geography 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  A century  later 
(circ.  470  b.c.)  a nephew  of  Darius  undertook  to 
circumnavigate  Africa  in  commutation  of  a sen- 
tence of  death  by  impalement,  returned  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  executed  by  Xerxes.2 

The  legend  of  these  expeditions,  like  those  of 
the  Insulae  Fortunatae  and  Homer’s  blissful  realms 
of  utmost  earth,  waxed  faint  in  the  centuries  of 
eclipse  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Roman 
civilisation.  Even  to  a friend  of  Ovid  the  Atlantic 
was  a sea  of  darkness.3  Two  schools  of  geographers 
had  arisen  ; one  affirming  the  Atlantic  to  be  a 
great  lake  with  no  outlet  into  other  seas,  the  other 
maintaining  the  possibility  of  circumnavigating 
Africa.  An  Alexandrian  philosopher  of  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  thus  sums  up  the  opinion  of  his 
time.  ‘ Certain  men  have  supposed,  following 
a foolish  tradition,  that  the  Atlantic  is  united  on 
the  south  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  pretend 
that  several  navigators  have  been  carried  by 


1 Henri  le  Navigateur,  p.  35. 

2 Herodotus,  iv.  43. 

3 Albinovanus  makes  Germani- 
cus  exclaim  ■when  he  came  upon 
the  Atlantic  — 

‘ Quo  ferimur  ? ruit  ipsa  dies, 
orbemque  relictum 
Ultima  perpetuis  claudit  natura 
tenebris.’ 


Fragm.  De  Navigatione  Ger- 
manici  per  Oceanum  Septentrio- 
nalem.  Lemaire’s  Poetce  Latini 
Minores  (Paris  1824)  gives  ‘ ruit 
ipse  dies.’  The  Atlantic  was  to 
mediaeval  geographers  the  Mare 
Terfebrosum  or  Mare  Mortuum ; 
to  the  Arabs,  the  Bahr-ul-Zulmat 
or  Sea  of  Darkness. 
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accident  from  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  that  Ocean, 
which  is  evidently  false.  For  it  would  require  that 
the  ocean  should  extend  quite  across  Libya,  and 
even  under  the  torrid  zone.  Now  it  is  impossible 
for  men  to  navigate  there  on  account  of  the  burn- 
ing heat  that  prevails.’ 1 

The  Venetian  map  of  Marino  Sanuto  ( circ . 
1306)  embodies  the  same  idea,  and  describes  a 
great  tract  as  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the 
heat.2  Even  the  light  of  the  Moslem  geographers 
grew  dim.  Ibn  Khaldun,  himself  an  African  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  African  naviga- 
tion just  before  Prince  Henry’s  expeditions,  de- 
scribes the  Atlantic  as  1 a green  or  black  ocean 
into  which  ships  do  not  venture  far,  for  if  they 
get  out  of  sight  of  land  they  rarely  find  their  way 
back.’ 3 

Yet  the  legend  of  a passage  round  Africa  to 
India  lived.  The  Laurentian  or  Medicean  map 
of  1351,  although  based  on  conjecture  and  vague 
tradition  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  shows  the 
trend  of  that  Gulf  to  the  eastwards,  and  a con- 
tinuous passage  round  to  the  Red  Sea.  But  Cape 
Non,  about  eight  degrees  down  the  African  coast 
from  Gibraltar,  was  reckoned,  according  to  the 


1 Joannes  Philoponus,  De 
Mund/i  Creatione , lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
Major,  p.  108. 

2 Regio  VII.  Montium.  Cf.  the 
‘ Circulus  soils  ardore  torrens : 
Inhabitabilis  ’ of  the  Planisphere 
in  Vicomte  de  Santarem’s  Atlas 

(Paris  1842)  representing  the 


zones  of  mediaeval  geography. 

3 Tarikh-Ibn-Khaldnn,  Cairene 
edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  45  &c. 
Ibn  Khaldun,  b.  1332  a.d.  at 
Tunis,  son  of  a Berber  father  and 
Arab-descended  mother,  served 
as  Chief  Justiciary  in  Damascus 
and  Egypt. 
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Portuguese  proverb,1  the  safe  limit  of  navigation 
in  mediaeval  times,  and  continued  to  be  so  when 
Prince  Henry  commenced  his  explorations. 
Further  south  the  promontory  of  Bojador,  em- 
phatically ‘ the  headland,’  stretched  into  the  ocean, 
and  shut  out  the  Sea  of  Darkness  beyond  it  from 
the  European  world.  Two  Genoese  galleys  sailed 
in  1291  a.d.  towards  those  latitudes  ‘ that  they 
might  go  by  sea  to  the  ports  of  India,’  but  never 
returned.2  Indeed  so  barren  of  results  had  been 
the  ancient  Carthaginian  expedition  down  the 
African  coast,  that  only  one  example  of  passing 
Cape  Bojador,  and  that  a chance  flotsam  of  ship- 
wrecked Arabs,  can  be  admitted  between  the  voyage 
of  Hannoin  570  b.c.  and  the  fifteenth  century  after 
Christ. 

To  round  Cape  Bojador  and  open  a path 
through  the  Sea  of  Darkness  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
— to  the  thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indice — was 
the  purpose  of  Prince  Henry’s  life.  It  mattered 
not  that  unsuccessful  voyages  brought  on  him  the 
reproaches  of  the  Portuguese  nobles.  The  patient 
prince  realised  that  Cape  Bojador  was  not  to  be 
passed  by  a leap,  and  set  himself  to  gradually  explore 
down  the  African  coast.  It  was  thus  that  he  won 
his  title  as  ‘ The  Originator  of  continuous  modem 
discovery,’  and  proved  what  one  great  man  backed  by 
a race  of  sailors  can  achieve,  in  spite  of  the  doubts 
of  science  and  the  discouragement  of  grandees. 

1 ‘ Quem  passaro  Cabo  de  N So,  Major’s  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of 

ou  voltara  ou  nao  : ’ Who  passes  Portugal,  pp.  99-100  (ed.  1868). 
Cape  Non  will  return — or  not.  Dante  apparently  refers  to  it : 

2 Muratori,  quoted  in  full  in  Inferno,  canto  xxvi. 
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Neither  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  nor  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  was  he  first  in  the  field.  Cer- 
tain of  the  Azores  had  been  reached  by  Portuguese 
ships  steered  by  Genoese  pilots  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  appear  in  the  Laur- 
entian  map  of  1351.  Two  runaway  lovers  from 
England  are  said  to  have  been  blown  south  by  a 
storm  to  Madeira  in  1344  and  to  have  perished 
there.1  The  Portuguese  expedition  to  the  Canaries 
in  1341  has  been  told  by  Boccaccio  from  the  letters 2 
of  Florentine  merchants  at  Seville.  But  these 
voyages  yielded  little  or  no  result.  It  was  reserved 
for  Prince  Henry  to  deliberately  rediscover  what 
had  formerly  been  found,  and  to  make  discovery 
go  hand  in  hand  with  commerce  and  colonisation. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  African  coast. 
Beginning  with  the  discovery,  or  re-discovery,  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira  in  1418-1420,  the  Prince 
steadily  pushed  his  expeditions  southwards  until 
in  1434-1435  his  captains  rounded  Cape  Bojador3 
in  latitude  26°,  and  opened  up  the  Sea  of  Darkness 
beyond  it  to  Christian  ken.  After  that  achieve- 
ment further  progress  was  only  a question  of  time. 
Certain  dates  may  however  be  noted.  Between 
1441  and  1444  his  squadrons  explored  the  African 


1 Robert  Mackin  and  Anne 
d’Arset  or  Dorset.  Mr.  C.  L. 

Kingsford’s  recent  examination 
of  the  evidence  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

xxxv.  ed.  1893)  compels  the  doubt 
which  I indicate  in  the  text,  not- 
withstanding Major’s  verifications 
in  1868.  Major  gives  the  lady’s 
name  as  Anne  d’Arfet.  (p.  67). 


2 Brought  to  light  again  by 
Sebastiano  Ciampi  in  1827. 

2 Les  Colonies  Portugaises, 
Iinprimerie  Nationale,  Lisbonne, 
p.  2 (ed.  1878),  by  M.  E.  Lobo 
de  Bulhoes.  The  prior  claims  of 
Genoese,  Catalan  and  French 
navigators  are  discussed  with 
much  learning  by  Major  (pp.  99- 
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coast  to  Cape  Blanco  and  Arguin  Bay  : in  1447  i5th  cent, 
they  reached  the  Rio  Grande  within  twelve  A,B' 
degrees  of  the  Equator — where  ‘ the  north  star 
appeared  to  them  very  low.’  By  1455-1456  they 
had  fairly  established  intercourse  with  the  natives 
along  the  shores  of  Senegambia.  Before  1460  his 
captains  had  laid  open  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands  to  the 
Portuguese  : and  in  that  year  Prince  Henry  died.1 

To  understand  the  part  played  by  India  in  the 
later  history  of  Portugal,  and  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment with  which  the  Portuguese  still  cling  to  their 
Indian  possessions,  we  must  realise  the  efforts 
which  the  discovery  cost  the  nation  and  the  slow 
steps  by  which  it  was  achieved.  The  forty-two 
years  of  Prince  Henry’s  explorations  (1418-1460) 
only  added  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
verified  geography  of  the  North-western  African 
coast,  from  Cape  Bojador  to  Sierra  Leone,2  or 
not  four  days’  course  of  a steamship  in  our  times. 

He  barely  penetrated  the  edge  of  the  vast  Sea  of 
Darkness. 

This  small  result  from  so  much  toil  and 
devotion  was  due  in  part  to  the  poor  sailing- 
qualities  of  his  vessels  ; in  part  to  the  imper- 
fections of  his  nautical  instruments  and  to  the 
rudimentary  state  of  navigating  science.  The 
fleets  of  the  Mediterranean  had  largely  consisted 

133)  and  dismissed  as  untenable.  compared  with  those  given  in 
1 According  to  his  monument  Les  Colonies  Portugaises  ten 
at  Sagres ; or  1463  according  to  years  later. 

Wauwermans’  Henri  le  Naviga-  ~ From  N.  Lat.  26°  23'  to  8°, 
teur,  p.  102,  &c.  The  dates  adopted  according  to  Les  Colonies 
in  186S  by  Major  should  also  be  Portugaises,  p.  3. 
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of  galleys  propelled  by  slaves.  But  oars  could  ill 
contend  with  the  mighty  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  provide  food  for  hundreds  of 
rowers  on  the  long  voyages  which  Prince  Henry 
planned.  His  first  problem  was  to  develop  the 
oared  galley  or  weak  sailing  craft  of  an  inland  sea 
into  the  ocean-going  ship,  and  to  supersede  the 
thews  of  men  with  hungry  mouths  by  the  winds 
which  ate  nothing.  The  question  of  sails  versus 
oars  dates  from  the  earliest  period  of  navigation, 
and  has  been  discussed  by  the  latest  naval 
historians.1  Prince  Henry  required  not  only  a 
new  type  of  vessel  but  also  a new  adaptation  of 
an  old  force  to  propel  it.  It  was  the  Atlantic  as 
against  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  sailing  ship  as 
against  the  slave-rowed  galle}7. 

In  this  task,  as  in  his  actual  discoveries,  Prince 
Henry  had  predecessors.  Contemporary  drawings 
disclose  the  transition  from  the  medieval  galley, 
a sort  of  beaked  barge  with  upper  structures  for 
fighting  men  and  the  lower  deck  crammed  with 
rowers,  to  the  heavy  galleon  and  galleasse,  and  the 
handier  caravel  with  its  lateen  rig.2  The  caravel 
marks  an  early  stage  of  the  development  of 
square  into  side  sails  which  added  much  to  the 
tacking  power  of  ships,  and  enabled  them  to  put 


1 Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett’s  Drake 
and  the  Tudor  Navy  (1898) ; The 
Influence  of  Sea  Rower  upon 
History , by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  ; 
The  Royal  Nwvy,  by  W.  Laird 
Clowes  and  others  (1897). 

2 The  types  are  figured  in 


Furtenbacli’s  Architectura  Nava- 
lis  (Ulna  1629)  and  by  Jurien  de 
la  Graviere,  whose  works  (Paris 
1885-1887)  throw  a flood  of  light 
on  Mediterranean  ship-construc- 
tion. 
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the  wind  to  its  full  use  on  ocean-voyages.  Prince  isth  cent. 
Henry  adopted  the  caravel  as  his  model  for  distant 
explorations  and  developed  its  navigating  qualities. 
Cadamosto,1  although  a Venetian,  declared  that 
the  Portuguese  caravels — craft  of  fifty  tons  in- 
creasing in  the  sixteenth  century  to  200 — were  the 
best  sailing  ships  afloat. 

The  rudeness  of  the  nautical  instruments  and 
of  the  nautical  science  of  the  time  was  a hindrance 
to  Prince  Henry  scarcely  less  serious  than  the 
imperfections  in  the  rig  and  build  of  his  ships. 

The  magnetic  needle  had  been  to  some  extent 
utilised  by  Italian  sailors  in  the  twelfth  century. 

But  the  early  forms  of  the  mariner’s  compass 
were  too  rough  to  be  trusted  on  long  voyages. 
Brunetto  Latini  (the  tutor  of  Dante)  who  visited 
Roger  Bacon  at  Oxford,  probably  in  1258,  declared 
that  its  discovery  ‘ must  remain  concealed  until 
other  times,  because  no  master-mariner  dares  to 
use  it,  lest  he  should  fall  under  a supposition  of 
his  being  a magician.  Nor  would  even  the  sailors 
venture  themselves  out  to  sea  under  his  command, 
if  he  took  with  him  an  instrument  which  carries 
so  great  an  appearance  of  being  constructed  under 
the  influence  of  some  infernal  spirit.’ 2 

An  advance  was  made  during  the  following 
century,  but  the  Portuguese  historian  Barros 
records  with  reference  to  one  of  Prince  Henry’s 
early  expeditions,  that  ‘ the  Portuguese  mariners 
of  that  time  were  not  accustomed  thus  to  venture 


1 Major,  p.  809. 


2 Idem,  quoted,  pp.  58,  59. 
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on  the  open  sea,  all  their  nautical  knowledge  being 
limited  to  coasting  in  sight  of  land.’ 1 Prince 
Henry’s  instruments  were  a primitive  astrolabe 
with  a quadrant  hung  vertically  from  a ring  held 
in  the  hand,  and  worked  by  the  help  of  an  alidade 
‘ or  ruled  index  having  two  holes  pierced  in  its 
extremities  through  which  the  ray  passed.’ 2 Charts 
of  any  exact  sort  were  almost  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  : beyond  Cape  Non  the  conjectural 
outlines  of  the  Christian  mappemonde  failed  to 
yield  practical  guidance. 

If  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
position  which  India  has  held  in  the  national  life 
of  Portugal,  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  slow 
labour  of  the  discovery,  it  is  not  less  needful  to 
understand  the  motives  which  sustained  Prince 
Henry  in  his  life’s  task.  His  chronicler,  Azurara, 
explains  that,  apart  from  mere  exploration,  the 
Prince  greatly  desired  to  abase  the  Moors,  to 
establish  trade  with  the  West  African  coast,  and 
to  plant  the  Catholic  faith  among  the  heathen 
peoples  there  lying  in  a state  of  perdition.  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  Prince  Henry 
represented  the  Church  militant  in  Portugal ; as 
his  order  represented  the  crusading  spirit  of  the 
Knight  Templars  to  whose  position  and  property 
in  Portugal  it  had  succeeded  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  with  his  revenues  as  Grand 

1 Major,  p.  45.  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  reproduced 

* The  astrolabe  was  not  ren-  in  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  Bar - 
dered  really  useful  for  navigation  hamj  Corsairs,  p.  104  (ed.  1890). 
until  Martin  Behaiin’s  improve-  I thank  Mr.  Lane-Poole  for  kindly 
jnents  cvrc.  1480.  See  figure  by  reading  these  sheets. 
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Master  that  he  defrayed  the  cost  of  his  expe- 
ditions. 

In  1454  King  Affonso  Y.  of  Portugal  granted 
to  the  Order  of  Christ,  in  return  for  the  discoveries 
thus  made,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Guinea, 
Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  A tribute  of  one-twentieth 
on  all  merchandise  from  Guinea,  whether  slaves 
or  gold  or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  secured 
to  the  Order  of  Christ  by  Prince  Henry  in  1458. 
The  Portuguese  nation  was  still  deeply  imbued 
with  the  crusading  spirit.  In  1458,  two  years 
before  Prince  Henry’s  death,  when  the  Pope 
summoned  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  against  the 
Infidels,  into  whose  hands  Constantinople  had 
fallen,  Portugal  made  the  most  effective  response. 
Prince  Henry  with  25,000  men  captured  Alca£ar 
Seguer  from  the  Moors,  replying  to  their  offer  of 
surrender  that  ‘ the  King’s  object  was  the  service 
of  God,  not  to  take  their  goods  or  force  a ransom 
from  them.’ 1 

The  three  motives  of  Prince  Henry — enmity 
to  the  Moslems,  mercantile  enterprise  and  mission- 
ary zeal — profoundly  influenced  the  whole  history 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East.  As  he  aimed  at 
outflanking  the  Moors  in  Africa  by  exploring 
down  its  western  coast,  so  his  greatest  successors 
aimed  at  outflanking  the  Ottoman  Empire  by 
dominating  the  Ked  Sea.  His  commercial  dealings 
on  the  African  coast  led  to  the  slave-trade  which 
poured  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  labour 
into  Portugal,  relieved  the  Portuguese  from  the 

1 Major,  p.  301. 
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tillage  of  the  soil,  and  set  free  large  numbers  to 
carry  out  the  royal  policy  of  adventure  beyond  the 
sea.  A heavy  price  of  national  exhaustion  had 
to  be  afterwards  paid  for  this  spasm  of  external 
enterprise ; but  while  it  lasted  the  energy  was 
intense.  Prince  Henry’s  third  motive,  prose- 
lytism,  after  a brilliant  period  of  promise,  crippled 
the  Portuguese  power  in  India  and  ended  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Goa  Inquisition. 

Although  the  discoveries  of  Prince  Henry 
were  bounded  by  narrow  limits,  the  impulse  which 
he  gave  to  discovery  was  decisive.  He  left  behind 
him  not  only  an  astronomical  observatory,  a naval 
arsenal,  and  a great  school  of  cartography  and 
scientific  navigation,  but  also  a system  of  con- 
tinuous exploration.  His  squadrons  consisted  of 
Portuguese  ships  sailed  by  Italian  or  Genoese 
pilots,1  and  thus  combined  the  nautical  science  of 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  hardy  seamanship  of 
the  Atlantic.  On  his  death  his  work  was  con- 
tinued by  three  successive  sovereigns  of  his  house.2 
They  found  that  the  Sea  of  Darkness  was  no  black 
ocean  after  all.  Prince  Henry’s  improvements 
had  freed  long  voyages  from  their  worst  dangers, 
and  the  Portuguese  captains,  having  once  rounded 
the  exposed  shoulder  of  North-western  Africa, 
pushed  south  through  less  turbulent  waters.  In 

1 It  should  be  remembered  that  who  did  the  corresponding  work 
Columbus  who  represented  Span-  for  France  was  a Florentine, 
ish  discovery  was  a Genoese ; 2 Alfonso  the  African,  reigned 

John  Cabot  who  pioneered  for  1438  1481 ; John  II.  the  Perfect, 
England  in  North  America  was  a 1481-1495 ; Emmanuel  the  For- 
naturalised  Venetian  ; Vcrazzani  tunate,  1495  -1521. 
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L471  they  passed  the  equator,  and  in  1484  they 
reached  the  Congo,1  erecting  crosses  wherever 
they  landed  down  the  African  coast,  and  carving 
on  trees  Prince  Henry’s  motto,  Talent  de  bien 
faire,  together  with  the  name  of  the  Saint  which 
they  gave  to  the  newly  found  land. 

The  great  discoveries  were  taken  possession  of 
by  an  imposing  ceremony.  For  example,  having 
reached  La  Mina  on  January  19,  1482,  ‘on  the 
following  morning  they  suspended  the  banner  of 
Portugal  from  the  bough  of  a lofty  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  erected  an  altar,  and  the  whole 
company  assisted  at  the  first  mass  that  was 
celebrated  in  Guinea,  and  prayed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives  from  idolatry,  and  the  perpetual 
prosperity  of  the  church  which  they  intended  to 
erect  upon  the  spot.’ 2 The  baptism  of  a native 
prince,  or  of  a few  negroes  seized  or  lured  on 
board,  seemed  to  the  chroniclers  of  that  age  the 
crowning  achievement  of  exploration. 

At  length  in  I486  Bartholemeu  Dias,  of  a 
family  of  daring  navigators,  rounded  the  southern 
point  of  Africa,  but  far  out  at  sea  in  a tempest. 
He  reached  Algoa  Bay  on  the  eastern  coast.  There 
his  crews  lost  heart  and  demanded  an  immediate 
return.  After  a few  days’  sail  further  north  to  the 
Great  Fish  River,  Dias  had  to  give  up  his  chance 
of  being  the  discoverer  of  India.  Bidding  a sad 
farewell  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  he  turned  back.  On  his  way 
home  he  sighted  the  southern  headland  to  which 

1 Les  Colonies  Portugaises,  p.  4.  2 Major,  p.  323. 
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15th  cent,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentoso,  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  but  which  his  master  King  John  II. 
re-christened  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a happy 
augury  that  the  passage  to  India  was  now  assured 
to  his  nation. 

Meanwhile  two  episodes  had  occurred  which 
determined  the  future  course  of  maritime  discovery. 
Columbus  during  his  stay  in  Portugal,  1470-1484, 
married  the  daughter 1 of  one  of  Prince  Henry’s 
commanders,  and  obtained  access  to  his  nautical 
journals,  maps  and  instruments.  ‘ It  was  in 
Portugal,’  writes  Ferdinand  Columbus  of  his 
illustrious  father,  ‘ that  the  Admiral  began  to  sur- 
mise that  if  the  Portuguese  sailed  so  far  south, 
one  might  also  sail  westwards  and  find  land  in  that 
direction.’  This  surmise  was  strengthened  by  the 
‘ Imago  Mundi  ’ of  Cardinal  Pierre  d’Ailly,  who  had 
copied  the  passages  which  supplied  the  inspiration 
to  Columbus  almost  word  for  word  from  Roger 
Bacon’s  ‘ Opus  Majus  ’ written  143  years  before.2  It 
received  confirmation  from  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  from  the  chart  and  letter  of  Toscanelli 
which  reached  Columbus  while  at  Lisbon. 

Columbus  had  made  up  his  mind ; but  the 
spirit  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  no  longer 
inspired  the  Portuguese  counsels.  The  mathe- 
matical board,  to  whom  the  new  King,  John  II., 

1 Felipa  Moniz  de  Perestrello,  1490.  Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Majus 
to  whose  father  Prince  Henry  had  was  written  in  12(57.  The  whole 
granted  the  commandership  of  the  subject  is  minutely  examined  in 
island  of  Porto  Santo.  Major’s  Prince  Henry,  pp.  349  et 

* The  Imago  Mundi  was  written  seq. 
circ.  1410  and  printed  circ.  1480- 
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referred  the  project  in  1482,  discredited  it  on 
scientific  grounds.  The  King  himself  had  political 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  a western  route  to 
India,  even  if  found,  would  be  advantageous  to 
Portugal.  The  map  drawn  (1457-1459)  in  the  last 
years  of  Prince  Henry’s  life,  showed  the  way  round 
the  southern  point  of  Africa  up  to  Sofala  and 
1 Xengibar  ’ on  the  East  African  coast.  The  sub- 
sequent discovery  that  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  trended 
almost  due  east  seemed  to  disclose  an  even  more 
direct  course  to  India  than  was  actually  the  case. 

Not  only  did  the  southern  route  appear  a cer- 
tainty, but  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  it  for  Portugal.  The  Bull  of  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.  in  1454  conferred  on  the  Portuguese 
King  all  Guinea  as  far  as  a certain  large  river 
reputed  to  be  the  Nile,  but  which  was  really  the 
Senegal.  A western  passage  across  the  Atlantic  to 
India  might  prove  a dangerous  rival  to  the  almost 
discovered  passage  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa.  What  between  royal  hesitations  and 
scientific  scepticism,  Columbus  found  that  little 
was  to  be  hoped  from  Portugal  (1481-1483).  King 
John  II.  listened  to  base  counsels,  and  after  trying 
to  get  a detailed  plan  from  Columbus,  sent  out  a 
secret  expedition  to  secure  the  discovery  on  his 
own  account.  The  surreptitious  caravel  was  driven 
back  by  a storm  and  in  1484  Columbus  quitted 
Portugal  in  disgust,  to  hawk  about  a new  world  at 
incredulous  Courts  during  eight  more  weary  years. 

The  other  incident  which  affected  the  course 
of  East  Indian  discovery  is  more  honourable  to 
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Portugal.  Azurara  records  that  one  of  Prince 
Henry’s  main  objects  was  to  find  out  whether  any 
Christian  peoples  dwelt  in  the  unknown  African 
world.  The  old  confused  tradition  of  a Christian 
potentate  Prester  John,  and  of  a Christian  nation 
in  Ethiopia,  had  received  confirmation  from  friars 
since  Prince  Henry’s  death.  King  John  II.  of 
Portugal  (1481-1495)  resolved  to  seek  out  this  lost 
Christian  kingdom  by  sea  and  land.  In  August 
1486  he  sent  forth  with  that  object  the  ships  under 
Bartholemeu  Dias,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
covered the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  which  only 
proceeded  up  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  a little 
beyond  Algoa  Bay.  After  an  unsuccessful  land- 
mission  by  way  of  Jerusalem,  John  II.  despatched 
Pedro  de  Covilham  and  Affonso  de  Paiva  to  gather 
information  via  Egypt  about  Prester  John’s  country 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.1  Covilham  and  Paiva 
started  in  May  1487  (while  Bartholemeu  Dias  was 
still  absent  on  his  sea-expedition  with  the  same 
purpose)  and  travelled  by  Naples,  Rhodes  and 
Cairo  to  the  Red  Sea.  At  Aden  they  parted, 
Covilham  sailing  east  in  an  Arab  ship  to  the 
Indian  coast  and  Paiva  west  to  Abyssinia. 

Covilham,  the  first  Portuguese  explorer  in 
India,  stayed  some  time  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
visited  the  very  cities  which  were  destined  to  be- 
come the  centres  of  Portuguese  activity.  On  his 


1 An  account  of  Covilham’s  tion  to  India  in  the  Fifteenth 
journey  is  given  from  Francesco  Century,  lxxxii  xc,  vol.  xxii.  of 

Alvarez  (Lisbon  1540,  abridged  in  Hakluyt  Society’s  Publications 

Purchas  ii.  1091)  in  the  Introduc-  (1857). 
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return  voyage  he  touched  at  Soi'ala,  the  spot  oil 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa  marked  on  the 
Portuguese  map  of  1457-1450,  and  thus  supplied 
the  missing  link  between  the  sea-discoveries  round 
Africa  and  their  ultimate  goal  in  India.  He  also 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Madagascar,  known  to  the  Moors  as  the  Island 
of  the  Moon. 

Charged  with  this  all-important  information 
Covilham  hastened  homewards,  by  way  of  the  lied 
Sea.  But  at  Cairo,  on  learning  that  his  fellow- 
traveller  Paiva  was  dead,  he  himself  proceeded  to 
Ormuz  and  eventually  to  Abyssinia  the  country  of 
Prester  John — where  he  married,  rose  to  high  office, 
and  died  after  a residence  of  thirty-three  years. 
Before  leaving  Cairo,  however,  in  1490,  he  sent 
home  a report  of  his  discoveries  to  the  Portuguese 
King,  with  the  pregnant  message  : ‘ That  the  ships 
which  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Guinea  might  be 
sure  of  reaching  the  termination  of  the  continent, 
by  persisting  in  a course  to  the  south  ; and  that 
when  they  should  arrive  in  the  Eastern  ocean  their 
best  direction  must  be  to  inquire  for  Sofala  and  the 
Island  of  the  Moon.’ 1 

These  striking  words  make  Covilham  the  theo- 
retical discoverer  of  the  Cape  route  to  India. 
They  supplemented  the  news  which  Dias  brought 
to  Lisbon  in  December  1487  of  his  having  rounded 
the  southern  point  of  Africa.  The  pious  zeal  of 
the  Portuguese  sovereign  in  seeking  for  the  un- 
known Christian  country  of  Prester  John  was  thus 

1 I.e.  Madagascar ; idem,  lxxxvi. 
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amply  rewarded  by  land  and  by  sea.  Dias’  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  passage  towards  India  rendered 
John  II.  uneasy  lest  Columbus’  alternative  route 
westwards  should  be  taken  up  by  a rival  Power.  On 
March  20, 1488,  he  accordingly  wi’ote  to  Columbus  at 
Seville  accepting  the  offer  of  the  great  navigator  for 
the  discovery  of  new  continents.1  But  Portugal  had 
missed  its  chance.  John  II.  during  the  remaining 
seven  years  of  his  life  laboured  amid  sickness  and 
domestic  sorrow  to  strengthen  his  position  on  the 
African  coast : Columbus  in  1492  discovered  for 
the  Spanish  crown  the  American  islands  which 
proved  to  be  the  outworks  of  a new  world. 

The  discovery  caused  consternation  at  the 
Portuguese  Court.  To  the  King  it  seemed  that  a 
short  cut  had  been  laid  open  to  India  : Columbus 
himself  believed  to  his  dying  daj'  that  Cuba  formed 
part  of  Asia.  The  Portuguese  sovereign  did  not 
at  first  despair  of  snatching  the  fruits  of  the 
achievement.  His  treaty  of  Alcacora  with  Spain 
in  1479  had  conceded  to  Portugal  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  and  discovery  along  the  African 
coast,  together  with  the  possession  of  all  known 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  save  the  Canaries.2  Colum- 
bus records  that  King  John  II.  affirmed  in  con- 
versation with  him  the  right  of  Portugal  under 
this  compact  to  the  new  Atlantic  regions. 

1 Colonies  Portugaises,  p.  5.  do  Archivo  Nacional  da  Torre 

2 Confirmed  by  the  Bull  of  do  Tombo,  acerca  das  Navegacoes 

Sixtus  IV.  (June  21,  1481)  and  eConguistasPortuguezas  Lisbon 
by  Innocent  VIII.  (September  12,  1892.  For  the  text  of  Bulls 

1484).  For  the  Portuguese  records  I generally  follow  the  Editio 
used  in  this  and  the  two  next  Taurinensis. 

chapters,  see  A Iguns  Documentos 
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Meanwhile  Columbus  and  his  storm-tossed  1493 
crew,  having  landed  on  their  return  voyage  at 
St.  Mary’s  Isle,  February  18,  1493,  were  seized  as 
prisoners  by  the  Portuguese  governor.  Even  after 
their  release,  and  their  reception  in  Portugal  with 
outward  marks  of  honour,  it  was  proposed  to  make 
away  with  Columbus — another  base  counsel  of 
courtiers  which  King  John  had  this  time  the 
magnanimity  to  reject.  Spain  proved  equally 
prompt.  By  the  middle  of  April  1493,  Columbus 
was  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at 
Barcelona  ; and  on  May  3,  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
himself  a Spaniard,  granted  three  Privileges'  secur- 
ing to  their  Catholic  Majesties  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  newly  discovered  lands. 

This  feat  of  diplomatic  activity,  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  our  own  time  of  telegraphs,  was  at 
once  detected  to  have  trenched  on  previous  papal 
grants  to  Portugal ; and  next  day,  May  4,  a Bull 
was  issued  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  titles. 
Spain  was  to  have  all  lands  discovered  or  to  be 
discovered,  and  not  occupied  by  any  Christian 
prince  at  Christmas  1492,  to  the  west  and  south 
of  an  imaginary  line  one  hundred  leagues  west  and 
south  of  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
which  the  Bull  vaguely  takes  as  one  group.2  No 

1 Tituli,  in  the  language  of  cujuscunq’  dignitatis,  etiam  irn- 

the  Vatican  Chancery,  or  less  ae-  perialis  et  regalis,  status  gradus, 
curately  Bulls.  At  pp.  214-216  ordinis  vel  conditionis,  sub  excom- 
I examine  this  transaction  from  municationis  latae  sententiae  poena 
documents  kindly  supplied  to  me  quam  eo  ipso,  si  contrafecerint. 
by  Mr.  Eeddan  of  the  British  incurrant,  districtius  inhibemus 
Foreign  Office.  ne  ad  Insulas  et  terras  firmas  in- 

2 ‘ Ac  quibuscunque  personis,  ventas  et  inveniendas  detectas  et 

VOL.  I. 
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other  nation  was  to  sail  thither  for  trade  or  any 
other  purpose  without  permission  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  Portugal  objected  to  this  line  as  too 
near  to  the  African  coast.  After  much  negotiation, 
a dividing  line  between  the  two  nations  was  fixed 
at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands  by 
14^4  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  in  1494,  and  sanctioned 
by  a Bull  of  Julius  II.  in  1506.  The  final  Bull  of 
Leo  X.  in  1514,  while  confirming  previous  ones, 
gave  to  Portugal  an  exclusive  right  of  discovery 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  globe.1 

To  Protestant  writers  these  papal  proceedings 
have  appeared  in  a somewhat  distorted  light— as 
the  partition  of  an  unknown  world  by  a Pontiff 
who  had  himself  no  title  to  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  exhibit  the  normal  action  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy  as  then  established  in  Europe,  and 
they  formed  the  only  course  that  could  have  been 
adopted,  short  of  war.  The  Pope,  if  he  no  longer 
stood  forth  as  the  conscience  of  Christendom, 


detegendas  versus  Occidentem  et 
Meridiem,  fabricando  et  constru- 
endo  lineam  a Polo  Arctico  ad 
polum  Antarcticum,  sive  terra? 
firm®  et  Insulae  invent®  et  inve- 
niend®  sint  versus  Indiam  aut 
versus  aliam  quameunq’  partem, 
qu®  linea  distet  a qualibet  Insu- 
larum  qu®  vulgariternuncupantur 
de  los  Azores  y Cabo  Verde  cen- 
tum leucis  versus  Occidentem  et 
Meridiem  ut  prffifertur,  pro  mer- 
cibus  habendis,  vel  quavis  alia 
causa  accedere  pr®sumant  absq’ 
vestra  ac  heredum  et  successorum 


vestrorum  pradictorum  licentia 
speciali.’  The  Bull  is  printed  in 
full  in  App.  B,  pp.  327  332,  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Weare’s  Cabot’s  Discovery 
of  North  America,  1897. 

1 ‘ Tam  a Capitibus  de  Bojador 
et  de  Naon,  usque  ad  Indos,  quam 
etiam  ubicumque,  et  in  quibus- 
cumque  partibus,  etiam  nostris 
temporibus  forsan  ignotis.’  Lisbon 
Bullarwm  Collectio,  p.  50.  See 
an  instructive  monograph  by  Mr. 
Bourne  in  Yale  Review  for  May 
1892,  p.  45. 
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represented  after  the  fashion  of  that  age  what  we  isth  cent, 
now  call  the  concert  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  needful  to  explore  the  pretensions  of 
mediaeval  Rome  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

By  the  time  of  Columbus  such  secular  claims 
of  papal  supremacy  had  narrowed  themselves  to 
two  main  functions : the  settlement  of  disputes  or 
the  sanction  of  treaties  between  Christian  princes, 
and  the  ratification  of  conquests  or  discoveries  made 
in  non-Christian  lands.  The  annals  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  afford  many  examples  of  the  exercise 
of  this  authority.  Indeed  the  recognition  of  the 
Portuguese  as  a political  entity  dates  from  the  Bull 
of  Alexander  III.  in  1179  affirming  their  indepen- 
dence. Their  exclusive  right  to  the  discoveries 
made  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  his 
successors  in  the  fifteenth  century  rested  on 
a similar  international  basis.  In  1454  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.  authorised  Portugal  to  invade  and  con- 
quer all  infidel  or  pagan  countries,  and  to  enslave 
their  inhabitants.  Anyone  infringing  on  this  grant 
was  to  fall  under  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  the 
Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  After  reciting 
the  zeal  and  labours  of  Prince  Henry,  His  Holi- 
ness granted  as  a perpetual  possession  to  Portugal 
all  lands  discovered  or  to  be  discovered  south  of 
Capes  Non  and  Bojador.  The  Bull  of  Sixtus  IY. 
in  1481  assigned  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  these 
countries  from  Cape  Bojador  usque  ad  Indos  to  the 
Portuguese  Order  of  Christ.  Such  instruments 
were  then  the  title-deeds  of  nations. 

In  these  grants  the  Popes  merely  exercised 

F 2 
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an  authority  regarded  in  that  age  as  essential 
to  the  peace  of  Christendom.  When  therefore 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  raised  rival  claims 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  both  parties  sought 
the  decision  of  Rome  as  to  how  much  of  the 
unknown  world  had  already  been  assigned  to 
Portugal,  and  as  to  what  remained  available  to 
Spain.  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  whole  Sacred  Col- 
lege consenting,  at  first  acted  hastily  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Spain ; he  amended  his  decision 
the  next  day,  perhaps 1 on  the  representation  of 
Portugal  ; and  the  theoretical  line  of  demarcation 
could  be  shown  authoritatively  on  the  chart  only 
after  years  of  nautical  research  and  diplomatic 
wrangling. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  June  7,  1494,  each  nation  was  to 
despatch  one  or  two  caravels  to  the  Canaries 
with  pilots  and  ‘ astrologers  ’ to  mark  off  370 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  Apart 
from  international  intrigues,  the  first  essential 
towards  the  ascertainment  of  the  line,  namely  the 
verified  measurement  of  a degree  on  a great  circle, 
was  not  arrived  at  till  a century  and  a half  later, 
in  1669.  The  line  appears  on  the  Cantino  map  of 
1502 ; but  a precise  determination  of  longitude, 
on  which  the  demarcation  depended,  was  beyond 
the  resources  of  that  age. 

Such  questions  of  detail  did  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  papal  award  either  more  or  less 


1 The  Portuguese  intervention  is  not  proved. 
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than  technical  difficulties  of  delimitation  in  Central  1493 
Asia  would  invalidate  a boundary  treaty  between 
Russia  and  England.  All  sovereigns  within  the 
concert  of  Christendom  accepted  the  Pope’s 
partition  of  the  unknown  world  between  Portugal 
and  Spain.  Even  princes,  like  our  later  Tudors, 
who  renounced  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  Rome, 
shrank  for  a time  from  openly  assailing  a political 
settlement  which  had  become  part  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe. 

I have  dwelt  on  that  settlement,  because  it  ex- 
plains much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure,  and  not 
a little  that  has  hitherto  seemed  unreasonable,  in  the 
action  of  European  nations  in  Asia.  It  enables  us  to 
understand  how  the  Portuguese  came  habitually 
to  speak  of  all  India  as  their  own,  although  they 
never  possessed  more  than  a few  petty  settlements 
on  its  coast.  It  throws  light  on  the  long  hesita- 
tion of  Protestant  England  before  she  struck  boldly 
into  the  Indian  seas  on  her  own  account.  It 
legally  justified  the  stigma  of  piracy  affixed  by 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  our  intrusion  within  their 
demarcated  line.  While  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  were  ‘ rebeldes,’  as  representing  the 
Protestant  revolt  against  Spain,  the  English  East 
India  Company  were  ‘ piratas,’  as  representing 
the  Protestant  intrusion  on  the  papal  settlement 
of  the  unknown  world.  This  term  still  clings  to 
the  English  in  the  Portuguese  memory,  and  was 
revived  against  us  during  the  strained  relations 
of  1891.  Even  the  British  sovereigns,  which  long 
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1487 

to 

1497 


formed  the  chief  gold  currency  of  Portugal,  were 
popularly  known  as  ‘ piratas.’ 1 

It  may  seem  as  if  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  by 
Dias  in  1487,  and  Covilham’s  instructions  in  1490 
for  completing  the  route  to  India,  should  at  once 
have  opened  up  Asia  to  Portugal.  But  in  1490 
King  John  II.  was  seized  by  the  lingering  malady, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  drinking  poisoned 
water,  which  overshadowed  the  rest  of  his  life. 
On  his  partial  recovery  in  1491  he  had  to  lament 
the  death  of  his  only  son  ; his  queen  was  attacked 
by  a sickness,  almost  mortal,  in  1493 ; and  the 
afflicted  monarch  struggled  through  a renewal 
of  his  illness  only  to  find  his  kingdom  devastated 
by  famine  in  1494,  and  to  die  in  October  1495. 
His  successor,  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  at  once 
revived  the  long  suspended  plan  of  Indian  dis- 
covery. In  1496  preparations  were  made  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted,  and  in  July  1497 
Yasco  da  Gama  sailed  from  the  little  chapel  on 
the  Tagus,2  which  Prince  Henry  had  built  for 
administering  the  Sacrament  to  outward-bound 
and  home-returning  mariners. 

In  the  preceding  month  of  May  1497,  John 
Cabot  embarked  from  the  Severn  with  a crew  of 
eighteen  men  to  seek  for  India  westwards  across 

1 Report  to  the  Secretary  of  pirate  (nfiparrjt)  as  one  who  makes 
State  for  India  in  Council  on  the  wrongful  attempts  stands  out  in 
Portuguese  Records  relating  to  this  application  of  the  word  to  us 
the  East  Indies  at  Lisbon  and  as  wrongful  intruders  in  Fortu- 
Evora,  by  F.  C.  Danvers,  Regis-  guese  waters.  For  the  mediaeval 
trar  and  Superintendent  of  Re-  uses  of  the  word  see  Du  Cange,  s.v. 
cords,  India  Office,  London,  1892,  Paris  ed.  I860, 
p.  21,  footnote.  The  derivation  of  2 At  Restello  or  Belem. 
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the  Atlantic.  On  June  24,  or  exactly  a fortnight 
before  Da  Gama  left  Lisbon,  Cabot  discovered 
North  America  for  England,  instead.1 

Da  Gama’s  squadron,  insignificant  as  it  may 
appear  to  modern  seamen,  marked  a century  of 
progress  since  Prince  Henry’s  day  of  small  things. 
Even  as  late  as  1486  Bartholemeu  Dias  went  forth 
to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  only  two 
ships  of  fifty  tons  each  and  a provision  tender.  Da 
Gama’s  fleet  in  1497  consisted  of  the  ‘ San  Gabriel  ’ 
of  120  tons  carrying  his  own  flag,  the  ‘ San 
Kaphael  ’ of  100  tons  commanded  by  his  brother, 
a caravel  of  fifty  tons,  and  a smaller  craft  laden 
with  munitions.  Nor  was  the  improvement  in 
their  equipment  less  striking.  Considerable  diffi- 
culties exist  in  tracing  the  early  development  of  the 
rig  of  ships.  But  Columbus  enumerates  all  his  sails 
on  October  24,  1492 — a fair  supply  ; 2 and  drawings 
exist,  if  we  could  but  be  sure  they  were  authentic, 
of  Da  Gama’s  two  ships  and  caravel.  They  were 
built  of  carefully  chosen  wood,  strongly  fastened 
with  iron,  carried  160  men,  and  each  had  a triple 
store  of  sails,  spars  and  rope.  The  improvement 
of  the  astrolabe  by  Martin  Behaim  in  1480  gave 


1 This  date  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  excerpt  from  the 
Bristol  civic  records,  reproduced 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Weare  in  his  Cabot’s 
Discovery  of  North  America,  p. 
116  (1897).  His  landfall  was 
apparently  in  Newfoundland. 

2 Kindly  summarised  for  me  by 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B., 
as  follows  : ‘ Mainsail,  main  top- 


sail, sprit  sail,  fore  sail,  mizzen, 
two  bonnets  which  were  strips  of 
canvas  laced  to  the  leeches  of  the 
mainsail  in  fine  weather.’  See 
also  Archeologie  Navale,  par  M. 
Jal,  '2  vols.  with  woodcuts,  Paris 
(1840) ; and  W.  S.  Lindsay’s  His- 
tory of  Merchant  Shipping  ami 
Ancient  Commerce,  4 vols.  with 
illustrations. 
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1497  Da  Gama  facilities  for  navigation  unknown  to 
Prince  Henry,  nor  were  his  nautical  instruments 
as  a whole  inadequate.1 

Yasco  da  Gama  finally  sailed  from  the  Tagus 
on  Saturday,  July  8,  1497, 2 reached  Calicut  on  the 
Indian  coast  on  May  20,  1498,  and  returned  to 
Lisbon  in  August  or  September  1499  : 3 successful 
indeed,  but  having  lost  his  brother,  half  his  ships, 
and  more  than  half  his  crew.  That  memorable 
voyage  has  a whole  literature  of  its  own.  It 
supplied  the  national  epic  of  Portugal  and  many 
a glowing  page  to  the  Portuguese  historians.  It 
has  been  examined  and  re-examined  by  modern 
nautical  critics.  It  is  made  to  move  afresh  before 
our  eyes  by  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  yet  most 
practical,  travellers  of  our  time.4  Da  Gama  not 
only  found  the  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
over  the  Indian  Sea,  but  he  shaped  his  course 


1 See  the  section  on  Nautical 
Instruments  in  Sir  R.  F.  Burton’s 
Camoens,  his  Life  and  Lusiads, 
pp.  381-386,  vol.  ii.  (ed.  1881). 

2 Roteiro  da  Viagem  : Hakluyt 
Society’s  Translation,  p.  1 (1898). 

3 ‘ Le  29  juillet  d’apres  quelques 

auteurs,  le  29  aout  selon  d’autres, 
et  encore  le  18  septembre  d’apris 
Gaspar  Correa,  il  cntre  dans  le 
Tage.’  Colonies  Portugaises,  p.  6. 
The  much-disputed  chronology 
of  the  voyage  is  given  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  E.  J.  Stanley  in 
his  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  his  Viceroyalty  from 
the  Lendas  da  India  of  Gaspar 
Correa,  Hakluyt  Society  (1869). 
Correa  had  not  access  to  the 


Roteiro,  and  his  dates  are  un- 
trustworthy. 

4  See  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton’s  Camoens,  his  Life  and 
Lusiads,  2 vols.  (1881),  his  English 
edition  of  Os  Lusiadas,  2 vols. 
(1880)  and  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  J. 
Stanley’s  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  (Hakluyt  Society  1869). 
Mr.  Ravenstein’s  First  Voyage  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  being  a transla- 
tion of  the  journal  kept  on  the 
voyage  (Rotewo  da  Viagem  que 
cm  dcscobrimento  da  India  pelo 
Cabo  da  Boa  Esperan^a  fez  Dom 
Vasco  da  Gama  cm  1497)  is  now 
the  standard  English  work  on  the 
subject  (1898). 
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direct  through  mid-ocean  from  the  Cape  Verd  1497-8 
Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  made 
the  first  passage  across  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  expedition,  like  those  of  Prince  Henry  and 
his  royal  successors  in  exploration,  was  the  work  of 
the  Portuguese  dynasty  rather  than  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  King  Emmanuel  gave  from  his  own 
hand  to  Vasco  da  Gama  the  banner  of  the  squadron, 
embroidered  with  the  cross  of  the  military  Order  of 
Christ.  The  Council  of  State  was  almost  unanimous 
against  the  enterprise,  and  the  popular  clamour 
burst  forth  as  the  ships  sailed  from  the  shore.1 
This  clamour,  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
raised  against  the  royal  policy  of  Indian  exploration 
during  the  previous  eighty  years,  finds  a mouthpiece 
in  the  imprecations  which  close  the  fourth  Book  of 
the  Lusiad. 

Camoens  wrote  in  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  the  events  which  he  described,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  contemporary  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  them.  He  makes  a venerable 
figure  arise,  with  arm  waved  to  heaven  as  the  ships 
set  sail,  and  denounce  the  madness  of  a monarch 
who,  with  an  enemy  at  his  gates,  seeks  the  meteor 
fame  of  conquest  in  an  unknown  world.  This 
dynastic  as  opposed  to  a popular  impulse  forms 
the  key  to  the  Portuguese  history  in  India.  One 
attempt  after  another  by  the  crown  to  hand  over 
the  Indian  trade  to  public  enterprise  failed.  It 

1 Osorio  thus  describes  the  viderentur.  Sic  enirn  dicebant: 
scene  on  the  beach : ‘ A multis  “ En  quo  miseros  mortales  pro- 
tamen  interim  is  fletus  atque  vexit  cupiditas  et  ambitio ! ” ’ &c. 
lamentatio  fiebat,  ut  funus  efferre 
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may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  European 
people  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  the  cohesion  or 
stedfastness  necessary  to  carry  out  the  explorations 
which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to 
India,  except  under  pressure  from  a line  of  resolute 
kings.  It  is  certain  that  the  Italian  republics  had 
not.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in  spite  of  the 
devotion  of  Portuguese  sovereigns  and  the  heroism 
of  the  Portuguese  chivalry,  the  curse  of  the  weird 
prophet  of  the  Lusiad,  amid  whose  maledictions 
Da  Gama  departed,  in  the  end  came  true — the 
prize  a shadow  or  a rainbow  blaze.1 

The  expedition  struck,  however,  a chord  of 
Portuguese  national  feeling.  Both  King  and 
people  regarded  it  as  a continuation  of  the  Crusades  : 
a crusade  on  a larger  scale  and  with  better  prospects 
of  plunder.  Camoens  opens  the  seventh  Book  of 
his  Lusiad  by  reproaching  Germany,  England, 
France  and  Italy  for  their  coldness  to  the  sacred 
cause ; calls  them  once  more  to  Holy  War  ; and 
shames  their  silence  by  declaring  that  Portugal 
will  single-handed  fight  the  battle  of  God.  His 
contempt  for  these  Gallios  of  Christendom  is  only 
equalled  by  his  hatred  of  the  Moslems  and  his 
travesty  of  their  faith.  In  the  mythological 
machinery  of  the  Lusiad,  Bacchus  stands  forth  as 
the  genius  of  Islam  while  Venus  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  Christians.  Bacchus  appears  to  a priest 
of  the  Kuran  in  the  form  of  Muhammad 2 — the 
founder  of  a religion  of  abstinence  from  wine  ! No 

1 Mickle’s  translation,  ii.  p.  42.  for  the  spirit  not  the  letter. 

2 Lusiad , book  viii. 
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doubt  Camoens  had  in  his  mind  the  celestial  Venus  i49«  » 
and  the  Indian  Bacchus.  His  ignorance  of  the 
Moslem  creed  is  as  complete  as  his  confidence  in  his 
own.  The  noble  Portuguese  cavalier  would  no  more 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  his  religion  than  into  the 
honour  of  his  mistress.  He  might  know  nothing 
about  either,  but  he  was  equally  convinced  of  both. 

This  confidence,  light-hearted  yet  profound, 
led  alike  to  the  success  and  to  the  failure  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India.  It  plunged  them  into 
military  enterprises,  rendered  glorious  by  acts  of 
individual  valour,  but  far  beyond  their  collective 
strength.  It  impelled  them  on  a career  of  religious 
proselytism,  illustrated  by  beautiful  examples  of 
personal  piety,  yet  ending  in  political  atrocities 
which  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Christian 
cause.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  military  Order 
of  Christ,  with  the  sword  in  its  hand  and  the  Cross 
on  its  banner,  had  animated  its  Grand  Master 
Prince  Henry  and  the  sovereigns  of  his  house  who, 
during  eighty  years  (1418-1498),  carried  out  the 
work  of  continuous  discovery.  It  burned  in  Da 
Gama’s  breast  as  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  sight 
of  the  Indian  shore.  It  breathes  in  the  prophetic 
strains  of  the  Lusiad,  and  in  that  magnificent 
vision  of  a Christian  Indian  empire  which  the 
Portuguese,  as  the  heaven-sent  successors  of  St. 
Thomas,  were  to  build  up.1  It  excuses  the  ex- 

1 Lusiad,  book  x.  The  centen-  many  doubtful  dates  and  ques- 
ary  commemoration  of  Vasco  da  tions.  Among  publications  issued 
Gama’s  discovery  in  next  May  with  a view  to  that  celebration 
(I  print  this  in  February  1898)  are  0 Premio  da  Descoberta, 
will  probably  throw  new  light  on  vma  certidao  da  Casa  da  India 
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aggerated  view  of  Portuguese  historians  in  regard 
to  their  real  position  in  India,  and  their  perpetual 
confusion  of  personal  heroism  with  political 
achievement. 

The  epic  of  Vasco  da  Gama  is  an  allegory  of 
his  nation’s  story  in  the  East.  His  last  night  on 
shore  he  watched  in  prayer  at  the  chapel  of  Belem 
like  a true  crusader,  commending  himself  and  his 
cause  to  God.  He  commenced  his  voyage  amid 
royal  honours  and  popular  misgivings  ; he  conducted 
it  with  undaunted  courage  to  success ; he  returned 
in  a blaze  of  triumph — amid  which  he  himself  crept 
away  to  a lonely  retreat  on  the  beach,  to  mourn  for 
the  brother  and  brave  comrades  buried  on  far-off 
shores  or  gone  down  in  the  mighty  waters. 


por  Luciano  Cordeiro,  Lisbon 
1897  : Die  topographischen 

Capitel  des  indischen  Seespiegels 
Mohkt  ; Bittner  and  Tomaschek, 
Vienna  1897 ; 0 Descobridor  do 
Brazil  Pedro  Alvar es  Cabral,  pelo 
Visconde  de  Sanches  Baena,  Lis- 


bon 1897 ; and  Ravenstein’s  monu- 
mental work.  Much  also  is  to 
be  expected  from  Mr.  H.  Reade’s 
careful  editing  of  the  Roteiro  da 
Viagem  de  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the 
Calcutta  Review. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  CHRISTENDOM  AND  ISLAM  FOR 
THE  INDIAN  SEAS 
1500-1600 

The  Portuguese  landing  was  fortunate  both  as  to 
place  and  time.  The  India  which  Da  Gama 
reached  in  1498  was  not  the  great  empire  of  the 
Mughals,  but  a narrow  shore-strip  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  continent  by  a mountain  wall,  and 
itself  partitioned  among  petty  rajas.  The  two 
ranges  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghats 
which  run  down  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  peninsula, 
have  from  time  immemorial  determined  its  political 
geography.  The  Eastern  Ghats  stretch  in  frag- 
mentary spurs  and  ridges  along  the  Madras  side, 
receding  far  inland  and  leaving  broad  tracts  between 
their  base  and  the  sea.  This  open  region,  every- 
where available  for  civilised  settlement,  became 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Southern  India. 
The  Western  Ghats,  on  the  other  hand,  form  the 
sea-buttresses  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  a 
contracted  space,1  sometimes  a mere  palm-tree 

1 ‘ Whose  seaward-sloping  coast-  Os  Lusiadas,  canto  vii.  p.  262  of 
plain  long  hath  fought  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  translation 
’Gainst  Ocean’s  natural  fero-  (ed.  1880). 
city.’ 
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1498  fringe,  between  them  and  the  shore.  At  places 
they  rise  in  magnificent  cliffs  and  headlands  out 
of  the  ocean,  and  justify  their  name  as  the  colossal 
‘ landing-stairs  ’ from  the  deep. 

It  was  on  this  shut-off  western  coast  that  the 
Portuguese  alighted,  and  it  was  destined  to  remain 
the  sole  theatre  of  their  conquests  within  India. 
Its  chief  port,  Calicut,  off  which  Da  Gama  anchored 
in  May  1498,  was  the  capital  of  one  of  many  rajas 
who  had  seized  the  fragments  of  the  prehistoric 
kingdom  of  Chera.  According  to  native  tradition 
the  last  Hindu  sovereign1  of  Chera,  on  his  conversion 
to  Islam  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  had  divided  out 
his  dominions  and  piously  sailed  for  Medina.  The 
main  part  of  his  territories  went  to  form  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula.  Out  of  the  residue,  Musalman  ad- 
venturers from  the  north  carved  for  themselves 
inland  States,  which  had  coalesced  under  the  Bah- 
mani  dynasty  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries a.d.  The  coast-strip  of  Malabar,  excluded  from 
these  larger  kingdoms  by  the  mountain-wall  of 
the  Ghats,  was  left  to  be  scuffled  for  by  seaport- 
rajas,  of  whom  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  became  the 
chief.  The  size  of  Calicut  may  be  inferred  from 
the  legend  that  it  took  its  name 2 from  its  limits 
having  been  fixed  at  the  distance  at  which  the 
crowing  of  a cock  in  the  chief  temple  could  be 

1 Cheraman  Periunal,  literally  (3  vole.  Madras  1887-1891).  Row- 
the  Great  Man  of  the  Chera  Folk,  landson’s  Taliafat-ul-Mujahidin 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Safhar  p.  55. 

on  the  Arabian  coast  831-832  '2  Koli-Kukkuga,  ‘Cock-crow- 

a.d.  Logan’s  Malabar,  i.  195 196  ing,’ or  Koli-kotta,  ‘ Cock-Fort.’ 
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heard.  Its  ruler,  although  supported  by  allies  or  H98 
mercenaries  dwelling  among  the  hills,  bore  the  title 
of  Zamorin,  literally  the  Sea-Raja,1  and  derived 
his  importance  from  ocean- commerce. 

The  Portuguese  might  have  searched  India  in 
vain  for  a spot  better  suited  to  their  purpose. 
Their  three  objects  were  conquest,  commerce  and 
conversion.  For  each  of  these  three  objects,  the 
Malabar  coast-strip  afforded  free  scope.  Its  chiefs 
were  too  petty  to  resist  even  a small  European 
Power.  They  welcomed  foreign  merchants,  as  the 
greater  part  of  their  revenues  consisted  of  dues  on 
sea-trade.  They  allowed  liberty  of  religion  in  their 
little  shore  domains,  and  they  were  accustomed  to 
a local  population  of  Jews  and  Christians  whose 
political  existence  in  India  dated  from  a period 
more  ancient  than  their  own. 

As  regards  the  power  of  the  coast-rajas,  even 
the  most  important  of  them,  Calicut  and  Cochin, 
were  merely  two  among  half  a dozen  patches  of 
the  Malabar  strip  : all  Malabar  had  formed  but  one 
eighth  of  the  single  kingdom  of  Kerala  ; 2 and  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Kerala  was  only  one  of  the 
fifty-six  countries  of  India  recognised  by  Hindu 


1 Zamorin,  the  European  form 
of  the  Tamil  Sdmuri,  still  used  in 
official  addresses  to  the  Calicut 
chief.  Samuri  or  Tamiiri  is  a 
colloquial  rendering  of  the  Sans- 
krit Samudri,  a patronymic  mean- 
ing ‘ Son  of  the  Sea.’  It  represents 
a curtailed  paraphrase  into  Sans- 
krit of  the  ancient  Malayali  title, 
Kunnalakkon  = King  (kon)  of  the 

Hills  (kunnu)  and  Waves  (ala). 


Sir  Henry  Yule’s  derivation  from 
Sd mundri  can  scarcely  be  accepted 
— perhaps  it  is  a misprint. 

2 A dialectical  form  of  Chera. 
Malabar  contained  eight  of  the 
sixty-four  gramas  of  Kerala  ; and 
Kerala  formed  one  of  the  fifty- 
six  deshas  of  ancient  India.  Sir 
Richard  Burton’s  Goa,  pp.  186- 
187  (ed.  1851). 
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geography.  After  Kerala  broke  up,  its  largest 
fragment,  Vijayanagar,  was  reported  with  eastern 
exaggeration  to  have  ‘ three  hundred  ports  each 
one  of  which  is  equal  to  Calicut.’ 1 The  Portuguese 
were  themselves  on  so  small  a scale  that  they 
may  well  be  excused  if  they  over-estimated  the  im- 
portance of  the  princelets  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  Their  whole  view  of  their  territorial 
conquests  within  India  was,  in  truth,  out  of  per- 
spective. 

Affonso  de  Albuquerque  in  1507,  when  the 
Portuguese  had  but  two  or  three  little  forts  on  the 
Indian  coast,  spoke  of  his  master  in  diplomatic 
correspondence  as  ‘ King  of  Portugal  and  Lord 
of  the  Indies.’ 2 The  Indian  titles  assumed  by  the 
Portuguese  sovereigns,  and  further  exaggerated  by 
their  courtiers,  were  yet  more  absurdly  grandiose. 
The  over-estimates  of  the  Lusiad  may  plead  the 
license  of  poetry,  but  even  the  Lisbon  dictionary- 
maker  rises  in  flights  of  fancy  when  he  touches  an 
Indian  word.  The  name  of  that  respectable  coast- 
chief  the  Zamorin  is  explained  by  Bluteau  to  mean 
‘ Supreme  emperor  and  God  upon  earth.’ 3 The 
Portuguese  conquests  on  the  Indian  continent 
were  never  equal  in  extent  to  one  of  the  hundred 
divisions  of  the  Mughal  empire,  nor  ever  contained 
the  average  population  of  a single  one  of  the  250 
British  Indian  districts  of  our  day.4  The  real 

1 Voyage  of  Abd-er-Razzak  3 Dom  Raphael  Bluteau : Voca- 
(a.d.  1442)  p.  19,  vol.  xxii.  bulario  Portugnez.  Lisboa,  1720, 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Publications,  1857.  s.v.Zamorim,  Santorini,1  supremo 

2 Commentaries  of  Afonso  emperador  & Deos  na  terra.’ 

d' Alboquerque,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  4 The  Portuguese  possessions  in 
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THE  INDIAN  PENINSULA:  PORTUGUESE  PERIOD. 

77/*  Original  will  be  found  in  “ L'Asie  en  plusieurs  Cartes ,”  par  le  Sieur  Sanson  J Abbeville , Geographe  if  ordinaire  du  Hoy — Paris,  1652. 
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‘ India  Portugueza  ’ was  the  doininion  of  the  nos 
Eastern  seas  : a mighty  achievement  for  so  small 
a nation. 

The  isolated  coast-rajas  of  Malabar  were  not 
only  on  a scale  with  which  Portugal  could  fairly 
cope,  but  they  gladly  opened  their  harbours  to 
strangers.  Those  harbours,  sometimes  mere  road- 
steads, had  formed  the  regular  meeting  marts  of 
Indo-European  commerce  from  prehistoric  times. 
After  touching  at  Ceylon  the  junks  from  further 
Asia  met  the  Arab  ships  at  Quilon,  Cochin,  Calicut 
and  Cannanore,  all  on  the  Malabar  strip.  Even 
the  merchantmen  from  Egypt,  who  traded  direct 
with  Ceylon  and  Malacca,  usually  crept  up  the 
Malabar  shore  before  striking  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Malabar  had  thus  an  unbroken  policy  of  commerce 
with  the  West,  more  ancient  even  than  its  ap- 
pearance in  Indicopleustes  as  ‘ Male  where  the 
pepper  grows.’  If  the  Peutingerian  Tables  may  be 
trusted  to  represent  the  facts  about  226  a.d.,  Rome 
had  two  cohorts  stationed  at  Cranganore  1 on  the 
Malabar  coast  to  protect  her  trade  at  that  early 
date,  and  had  alreadj^  erected  a local  temple  to 
Augustus.  In  the  heroics  of  the  Lusiad  as  rendered 


India  contained  about  1,605  square 
miles,  and  over  half  a million  in- 
habitants; out  of  the  lj  million 
square  miles,  and  289  million 
inhabitants  of  all  India  in  1891. 
Their  present  square  mileage  is 
not  much  less  within  India  than  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  and  their 
population  is  probably  greater. 

VOL.  I. 


1 Kodungallur,  the  Mouziris  of 
the  Greeks,  and  maritime  capital 
of  the  Cher  a Kingdom.  Malabar, 
by  William  Logan,  Collector  and 
Magistrate  of  the  District,  i.  192- 
199.  For  Ibn  Batuta  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  Malabar  ports, 
cf.  ante,  p.  48,  note  2. 
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by  Sir  Richard  Burton  : 

‘ Great  is  the  country  rich  in  every  style, 

Of  goods  from  China  sent  by  sea  to  Nyle.’  1 

The  Malabar  chiefs  were  tolerant  of  the  religions 
of  the  many  nations  who  traded  at  their  ports. 
Indeed  the  native  population  itself  professed  widely 
diverse  forms  of  faith.  Hinduism,  which  made 
Northern  India  its  own,  had  more  slightly  impressed 
itself  on  that  secluded  southern  coast.  The  lower 
classes  and  hill-tribes  still  clung  to  their  primitive 
pre-Hindu  rites  ; the  military  race  of  N airs  proudly 
asserted,  as  they  still  assert,  their  non-Hindu 
system  of  family  life  and  inheritance.  The  chiefs 
were  either  semi-Hindus  or  manufactured  into 
high-caste  Hindus  on  their  accession  to  the  throne 
— as  at  least  one  of  them  is  to  this  day.  The  strictly 
Hindu  element  was  a small  one,  made  up  of 
Brahmans  whose  ancestors  had  brought  their  faith 
from  the  north,  or  of  subsequent  converts.  But 
although  few  in  numbers  the  Brahmans  held  a 
conspicuous  place  as  holy  men,  and  as  councillors 
of  the  rajas. 

This  religious  freedom  was  characteristic  from 
early  times  of  the  emporiums  along  the  Asiatic  sea- 
route.  Abu  Zaid  when  mentioning  the  foreign 
colonies  in  Ceylon  ( circ . 916  a.d.)  records  that  ‘ the 
king  allows  each  sect  to  follow  its  own  religion.’2 
Manichaeans,  Musalmans,  Jews  and  Christians  were 
alike  welcome  at  the  Malabar  ports.  The  coast-rajas 

1 Os  Lusiad(i8,  Canto  vii.  own  Historians,  8 volumes,  vol.  i. 

Stanza  41  (ed.  1880).  p.  10  (see  for  date  p.2),  ed.  1867. 

2 Abu  Zaidu-l-Hasan  of  Siraf  Cf.  Renaudot  p.  84  (London 
translated  in  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  edition  1733 

History  of  India  as  told  by  its 
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had  specially  favoured  religions  of  the  Messianic 
type.  If  the  connection  of  the  Malabar  Jews  with 
Solomon’s  fleets  must  be  relegated  to  legend,  tradi- 
tions carry  back  their  arrival  to  their  escape  from 
servitude  under  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.1 
They  tell  how  later  colonies  came  after  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  bringing  with  them  the 
silver  jubilee  trumpets.  A copper  grant  proves 
that  they  were  recognised  by  the  Chera  sovereign 
as  self-governing  communities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  a. d.2  These  prehistoric  Jewish 
settlements  formed  in  the  time  of  Da  Gama,  and 
continue  to  form  at  this  day,  a distinctive  feature 
of  the  South-west  Indian  seaboard. 

Even  more  important  were  the  Nestorian  com- 
munities on  that  coast.  They  took  their  name 
of  ‘ St.  Thomas  Christians  ’ from  the  tradition  that 
the  Doubting  Apostle  had  preached  throughout 
India  and  obtained  the  seal  of  martyrdom  near 
Madras  in  68  a.d.  As  I shall  examine  their  sup- 
posed history  in  a later  volume,3  it  must  here  suffice 
to  say  that  the  Portuguese  found  the  St.  Thomas 
Christians  both  numerous  and  powerful  in  Malabar. 
They  preserved  under  a broken  succession  of 
Bishops  an  early  Asiatic  form  of  the  faith.  Metal 
plates  attest  their  existence  as  organised  commu- 


1 Logan’s  Malabar,  i.  247. 

4 Idem,  i.  252,  266,  &c. 

3 An  account  of  them,  from  the 
evidence  available  to  me  in  India 
from  1870  tol880,  forms  Chapter 
IX.  of  my  Indian  Empire.  But 
what  were  then  considered 
primary  sources  have  since  been 


superseded  by  the  local  researches 
of  Mr.  William  Logan,  Dr. 
Burnell,  and  Professor  Gundert; 
embodied  in  Logan’s  Malabar 
(Madras  1887),  The  Indian 
Antiquary  (Bombay),  and  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature. 
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nities  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  a.d.  These 
Malabar  Christian  and  Jewish  grants,  flotsam  of 
the  wreckage  of  perhaps  a thousand  years,  are 
written  in  a long  disused  primitive  alphabet 1 of 
the  Malayalam  language.  The  St.  Thomas  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  a rank  equal  in  name  at  any  rate  to 
the  Nairs,  and  are  said  to  have,  like  them,  supplied 
soldiers  to  the  coast-rajas.  They  also  held  office 
in  the  great  Hindu  Court  of  the  interior.  In 
1442  an  Indian  Christian  2 acted  as  prime  minister 
to  the  king  of  Vijayanagar — the  suzerain  Hindu 
State  of  Southern  India. 

The  Arab  traders  found  the  same  friendly 
reception  at  the  Malabar  ports  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Islam  as  in  their  old  Sabaean  days.  Their 
name  of  Mappillas,  or  Moplahs,  was  an  honourable 
one,  apparently  in  ancient  times  shared  with  the 
Christians.3  Those  now  fiercely  bigoted  Musal- 
mans  were  in  the  time  of  Da  Gama  composed  of 
two  classes  : descendants  of  early  Arabian  settlers 
who  took  the  mild  Indian  view  of  other  faiths  ; 
and  recent  arrivals  from  Egypt  or  the  Persian 
Gulf,  inflamed  with  religious  hatred  which  the 


1 Known  as  Vatteluttu.  The 
Jew  and  Christian  copper  grants 
are  given  in  full  as  Appendix  xii. 
to  vol.  ii.  of  Logan’s  Malabar , pp. 
cxv-clxiii  (Madras  Government 
Press  1887). 

2 Nimeh-pezirbyname.  Voyage 
of  Abd-cr-Razzak,  p.  41.  Hakluyt 
Society,  1857.  Varthema  (1503- 

1508)  found  St.  Thomas  Christians 
at  Kayan  Kulam.  Travels  of 
Ludovico  di  Varthema,  Introd. 


lxix,  Hakluyt  Soc.  1863.  A 
Malabar  Christian,  Michael  Jogue, 
conducted  Cabral’s  negotiations 
with  the  Cochin  Raja  in  1500. 

* Mappilla,  contracted  from 
mahapilla,  ‘ great  child  ’ — an  old 
honorific  title  among  the  Nairs  of 
Travancore.  The  Musalmans  were 
known  as  Jonaka  or  Chonaka 
Mappillas  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Christian  or  Nasri'm 
Mappillas. 
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Crusades  had  fanned,  and  to  which  the  fall  of  the 
Grenada  Saracens  added  fresh  fury.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  Arab  settlers  in  Malabar 
and  the  foreign  population  of  traders  from  Arabia 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  coast-rajas  and  their 
native  subjects  were  pleased  to  do  business  with 
newcomers,  whatever  their  creed.  But  the  Arab 
and  Portuguese  strangers  brought  with  them  an 
explosive  fanaticism  always  ready  to  blow  religious 
toleration  into  the  air.  An  avowed  object  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Indo-Portuguese  governors,  Albu- 
querque, 1509-1515,  was  to  strip  the  shrine  of 
Mecca  and  carry  off  the  body  of  the  False  Prophet, 
with  a view  to  ransoming  the  Holy  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  exchange.1  In  his  Letters  and 
Commentaries,  as  in  the  Papal  Bulls,  the  struggle 
between  Christendom  and  Islam,  and  the  crusading 
spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  stand  revealed. 

If  the  Portuguese  wrere  fortunate  as  to  their 
place  of  landing  in  India,  they  were  even  more  so 
in  the  time  of  their  arrival.  The  great  Hindu 
over-lordship  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  interior  was 
beset  by  the  newer  Musalman  kingdoms,  and  had 
no  leisure  for  the  petty  politics  of  the  coast-strip. 
In  1564  Vijayanagar  finally  went  dovrn  before  the 
Moslems  on  the  field  of  Talikot  after  an  existence 
of  four  and  a half  centuries.  Its  capital  can  still 
be  traced  far  inland  in  the  Madras  District  of 
Bellary — vast  ruins  of  temples,  fortifications,  reser- 
voirs and  bridges,  with  a remnant  of  693  human 

1 The  Commentaries  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  (1875-1884),  vol. 
Great  Afonso  <V Alboquerque,  iv.  p.  87. 


1564 
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beings  amid  a population  of  hyenas,  jackals,  and 
snakes.1 

At  the  coming  of  Vasco  da  Gama  the  Musalman 
kingdoms  of  the  south  were  also  in  the  throes  of 
dissolution  and  new  birth.  The  Bahmani  dynasty, 
formed  from  the  coalition  of  the  Musalman  adven- 
turers in  the  fourteenth  century,  began  to  break  up 
in  1489,  and  by  1525  its  disintegration  was  com- 
plete.2 The  Portuguese  arrived  just  as  this  once 
powerful  kingdom  was  evolving  itself  through 
internecine  wars  into  the  Five  Musalman  States  of 
Southern  India.  Four  of  the  five  cared  nothing  for 
the  isolated  coast-strip  outside  their  mountain  wall. 
The  fifth  only  intervened  when  stung  by  insult ; 
and  its  intervention  was  cut  short  by  the  distrac- 
tions incident  to  the  succession  of  a boy-prince. 

The  inland  Hindu  kingdom  and  the  five  inland 
Musalman  States  of  Southern  India,  although 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the  coast  chiefs  such 
as  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  were  themselves 
insignificant  compared  with  the  great  Powers  of 
the  north.  But  at  that  time  the  Afghan  sove- 
reignty in  Northern  India  was  dwindling  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  invasion  of  Tamerlane  in 
1399  1398-1399  had  left  the  Delhi  monarchy  in  ruins,  and 
the  next  century  passed  in  flickering  attempts  to 
revive  it.  Some  of  the  Delhi  Sultans  ruled  only  a 


1 See  article  Ham  pi  in  my 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  vol. 
v.  (e<l.  1885),  and  pp.  339-340  of 
my  Irtdian  Empire  (ed.  1893). 

2 The  Persian  materials  for  the 
Bahmani  dynasty  will  be  found  in 


Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  vols.  iv.  vii. 
viii. : and  Firishta  ii.  283,  558 
(ed.  1829).  See  also  Travels  of 
Ludovico  di  Varthcma,  1503- 
1508,  Hakluyt  Society,  1803 ; 
Introduction  lix,  lxx. 
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few  miles  around  their  capital.  Hindu  princes 
and  Musalman  soldiers  of  fortune  set  up  for  them- 
selves, till  at  length  in  1526  the  Mughal  invasion 
from  Central  Asia  swept  away  the  wreck  of  the 
old  Indo-Moslem  dynasties.  Yet  another  thirty 
years  of  feebleness  elapsed  before  the  accession 
of  Akbar,  the  real  founder  of  the  Mughal  Empire. 
When  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  in  1498  the  old 
order  of  things  alike  in  Northern  and  in  Southern 
India  was  passing  away : the  new  order  had  not 
yet  emerged. 

The  Portuguese,  therefore,  found  a free  hand  149s 
in  dealing  with  the  petty  coast  chiefs.  The 
Zamorin  of  Calicut  received  them  graciously  and 
looked  forward  to  an  increased  customs-revenue 
from  their  trade.  But  the  foreign  Arab  merchants, 
then  the  most  powerful  community  at  his  port, 
perceived  that  the  new  ocean-route  must  imperil 
their  ancient  monopoly  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
They  accordingly  incited  the  Court  officials  to 
intrigues  which  nearly  ended  in  a treacherous 
massacre.  At  length  Da  Gama  departed  with  rich 
cargoes,  presents,  and  a letter  from  the  Zamorin  to 
the  Portuguese  king  proposing  an  interchange  of 
commerce.  On  the  passage  up  the  coast,  before 
striking  west  for  Africa,  Da  Gama  lay  in  at  Can- 
nanore.  Here  the  Raja,  being  on  a still  smaller 
scale  than  the  Zamorin,  is  said  to  have  loaded 
the  Portuguese  with  gifts — ‘ more  spices  and 
merchandise  than  the  vessels  could  hold  n — and 

1 The  Portuguese  in  India,  by  intendent  of  Records  in  the  India 
Frederick  Charles  Danvers, Super-  Office  : voL  i.  pp.  60-61  (ed.  1894). 
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signed  with  his  own  hand  a treaty  of  friendship 
written  on  gold  leaf. 

1499  The  return  of  Da  Gama  to  Lisbon  in  1499 
with  a freight  which  repaid  sixty  times  the  cost 
of  the  expedition,1  called  forth  an  outburst  of 
mercantile  enthusiasm  such  as  had  never  thrilled 
a European  nation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Portuguese 
King  and  people  were  come  into  a sudden  fortune 
beyond  the  seas.  King  Emmanuel,  after  loading 
Da  Gama  with  wealth  and  honours,  assumed  the 
dignity  of  ‘ Lord  of  the  Conquest,  Navigation  and 
Commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia  and  India.’ 
His  claim  to  possess  the  non-Christian  world  to 
the  east  of  the  Atlantic  dividing  line  was  perfectly 
clear  from  the  point  of  view  of  European  public 
law.  It  had  been  solemnly  granted  by  papal 
Bulls  and  ratified  by  Spanish  treaties.  Pope 
Alexander  YI.  by  a further  Bull  in  1502  con- 
firmed the  new  style  of  Lord  of  the  Conquest 2 of 
India  &c.  which  the  Portuguese  King  added  to  his 
titles. 

The  monopoly  of  Indian  dominion  and  trade, 
thus  legally  secured  to  Portugal,  was  interpreted 
by  her  in  no  illiberal  spirit.  It  appeared  in  some 
sense  as  a trust  which  she  held  for  Christendom. 
In  1500  the  King  declared  the  commerce  with 
India  ‘ which  by  the  grace  of  God  our  Lord  we 
discovered  and  hold  in  our  power  ’ to  be  open  on 
equal  terms  ‘ to  all  our  natives  and  likewise  to  the 
foreigners  who  are  in  our  kingdoms  and  who  hold 

1 Danvers,  i.  64. 

2 ‘Conquest’  had  then,  however,  a less  definite  meaning. 
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our  letters  of  naturalisation.’ 1 The  terms  were  1500 
that  the  ships  employed  should  be  of  at  least  ‘200 
tons  burden,  and  should  pay  to  the  royal  treasury 
one  fourth  of  what  ‘ in  good  time  they  should 
bring  in  return.’  This  charter  was  to  hold  for 
two  years,  and  although  many  changes,  not  for 
the  better,  afterwards  took  place,  the  Portuguese 
system  during  the  next  half-century  allowed  other 
Christian  nations  to  profit  at  Lisbon  by  the  Indian 
trade — an  opportunity  of  which  English  merchants 
largely  availed  themselves. 

King  Emmanuel  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  con- 
vert his  claims  to  the  ‘ Conquest  of  India  ’ into  a 
reality.2  In  1500  he  despatched  a fleet  of  thirteen 


1 Preamble  to  ‘ Charter  of 
License  for  India,’  dated  June  29, 
1500.  India  Office  MS.  series 
of  Portuguese  records,  Corpo 
Chronologico,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  In 
quoting  these  documents  I in- 
variably use  the  MS.  translation 
made  under  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India. 

a The  primary  sources  for  the 
Portuguese  history  in  India  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century  are, 
the  records  in  the  Archivo  da 
Torre  do  Tombo,  the  Pombal  col- 
lection in  the  Bibliotheca  Naeional 
(Lisbon),  the  Da  Cunha  Rivara 
collection  (Evora),  and  the  ar- 
chives at  Goa.  The  Lisbon  and 
Evora  records  have  been  exam- 
ined, under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers,  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Goa  records  I examined  myself. 
Among  printed  contemporary 


or  primary  authorities  the 
following  deserve  a chief  place. 
Itinerario  de  Ludovico  di  Var- 
tliema  Bolognese  (4to.  Rome 
1510)  for  the  actual  state  of 
Malabar  1503-1508  : Hakluyt 

Society’s  translation,  1863.  Com- 
mentaries de  Afonso  d’Albo- 
querque  published  by  his  son, 
Lisbon  1557.  Hakluyt  Society’s 
translation,  4 vols.  1875,  1877, 
1880,  1884.  The  Cartas  de 

Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  edited 
byR.  A.  de  Bulhao  Pato  under  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Lisbon,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  four  MS.  volumes  of 
Albuquerque’s  letters  in  the  India 
Office  translation,  London.  The 
Lendas  da  India  of  Gaspar 
Correa  who  went  to  India  in  1514, 
and  died  at  Goa  some  time  between 
1561  and  1583.  His  Lendas  da 
India  is  a contemporary  record, 
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1500  ships  strongly  armed  with  artillery,  manned  by 
the  boldest  sailors  and  steered  by  the  most  skilful 
pilots  of  the  time.  It  also  carried  an  abundant 
provision  for  proselytism  in  eight  Franciscan  Friars, 
eight  chaplains,  and  a Chaplain-Major.  Its  com- 
mander, Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  after  discovering 
Brazil 1 on  the  way  out,  was  well  received  by  the 
Zamorin  at  Calicut.  With  his  sanction  the  Portu- 
guese established  a factory  or  agency-house  on 
shore  for  the  purchase  of  spices.  After  capturing 
an  Arab  ship  off  the  roadstead  as  a present  to 


begun  during  the  Government  oi 
Albuquerque  whom  he  served  as 
a Secretary,  and  coming  down  to 
the  Government  of  Jorge  Cabral 
(1549-1550).  It  forms  the  mine 
out  of  which  many  works,  such 
as  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  J.  Stanley’s 
Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  have  been  quarried.  Joao 
de  Barros  (1496  1570),  an  official 
of  the  Casa  da  India  at  Lisbon, 
from  contemporary  documents  to 
1539  in  his  Asia  Portugueza : the 
India  Office  MS.  translation 
of  Biker’s  Treaties ; Diogo  do 
Couto,  who  died  at  Goa  in  1616, 
from  1526  to  1600 ; Ferniio  Lopes 
de  Castanheda  (went  to  Goa 
1528,  died  1559) ; Damiiio  de 
Goes  (1501-1573) ; and  the  Bishop 
Jeronymo  Osorio  (1506-1580)  De- 
Rebus  Emmanuelis  Regis  Lusi- 
taniae,  published  at  Lisbon  in 
1571,  are  of  special  value  as  de- 
rived either  from  actual  residence 
in  Goa  or  from  eye-witnesses  and 
documents.  O Clironista  de  Tis- 
suary  by  J.  H.  da  Cunha  Rivara, 


commissioned  in  1858  to  inquire 
into  the  Portuguese  archives  at 
Goa,  &c.  Cf.  Faria  y Sousa  ; 
also  Burnell’s  List  of  Books 
and  some  MSS.  relating  to  the 
History  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  Proper,  Mangalore,  1880. 

1 Brazil  was  held  to  come 
within  the  Portuguese  sphere,  as 
lying  east  of  the  Atlantic  demar- 
cating line,  370  leagues  from  the 
Azores.  The  authorities  for 
Cabral’s  expedition  are  Thomas 
Astley’s  Collection  of  Voyages 
(4  vols.  1745-1747),  vol.  i. ; Johan 
Lodewyk  Gottfried’s  De  aanmer- 
kenswaardigste  en  alomberoemde 
Zecen  Landreizen  der  Portu- 
geezen,  & c.,  Leyden  1727,  vol.  i. ; 
J.  F.  Laharpe’s  Abrcge  de  I'Hts- 
toire  Gendrale  des  Voyages  [Pro- 
vost’s], 24  vols.,  Paris  1816,  vol.  i. ; 
Gaspar  Correa’s  Lendas da  India  ; 
Navegacao  do  Cajntdo  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral,  S.  F.  Trigoso;  O 
Descobridor  do  Brazil,  Baena, 
Lisbon  1897. 
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the  prince,  Cabral  hastened  the  somewhat  tardy  isoo 
collection  of  cargo  by  seizing  a Moslem  vessel  in 
the  harbour.  These  lessons  in  the  Christian 
methods  of  armed  trade  made  the  foreign  Arab 
merchants  realise  that  the  struggle  between  them 
and  the  Portuguese  was  for  life  or  death.  They 
sacked  the  Portuguese  factory  at  Calicut,  slaying 
the  chief  agent  and  fifty-three  of  his  men.  Cabral 
retorted  by  destroying  ten  Arab  ships,  and  sailed 
down  the  coast  to  Cochin,  burning  two  more 
Calicut  vessels  on  his  way. 

Cochin,  a rival  port  to  Calicut,  loaded  his  fleet 
with  spices  on  fair  terms.  Cabral  signed  a treaty 
with  the  local  Raja ; promised  to  make  him  some 
day  Zamorin  of  Calicut ; and  established  a house 
of  agency  on  shore  with  a factor  and  six  assistants 
to  provide  cargo  for  the  next  ships  from  Portugal. 
Friendly  overtures  from  the  neighbouring  coast- 
rajas  of  Quilon  and  Cannanore,  with  a visit  to  the 
latter  roadstead,  proved  that  there  were  plenty  of 
trading  places  besides  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  sea- 
board. Unfortunately  Cabral  carried  off,  he  says 
by  accident,  a hostage  who  had  come  temporarily 
on  board  at  Cochin.  To  the  honour  of  Indian 
clemency  be  it  recorded  that  the  Raja  took  no 
reprisals  against  the  defenceless  Portuguese  factors 
left  in  his  power.  Cabral  returned  to  Lisbon  in  July 
1501  with  a rich  freight,  but  having  lost  seven  of  lsoi 
his  thirteen  ships  in  distant  and  tempestuous 
seas. 

Before  his  arrival  the  King  had  sent  forth, 
in  April  1501,  another  squadron  of  four  vessels 
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1501  under  Joao  da  Nova,  who  pursued  the  same  system 
of  plundering  and  burning  the  Calicut  ships,  and 
laying  in  freight  at  the  rival  Malabar  ports  where 
the  foreign  Arabs  were  either  not  so  numerous  or 
more  under  control. 

The  experience  gained  by  Cabral  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  Portuguese  policy  in  the  East. 
King  Emmanuel  had  the  choice  between  peaceful 
trade  at  half  a dozen  Malabar  roadsteads,  or  an 
armed  monopoly  founded  on  the  coercion  of  the 
chief  port,  Calicut,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Arab  commerce.  He  chose  the  armed  monopoly. 
Cabral  took  the  first  step  by  leaving  behind  a 
factory  at  Cochin — a measure  on  which  Da  Gama 
had  not  ventured  at  any  Indian  port,  and  which 
involved  a protective  system  of  some  kind.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  protection  could  be  secured 
by  a Portuguese  squadron  in  Indian  waters,  and 
by  severe  reprisals  for  injuries  done  to  factories  on 
shore.  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1502  the  King 
sent  forth  a great  fleet  of  twenty  ships  under  Vasco 

1502  da  Gama  as  Admiral  of  the  Indian  Seas,  with 
instructions  to  leave  five  caravels  to  guard  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Da  Gama’s  first  voyage  in  1497-1499  had  been 
one  of  discovery  : the  object  of  his  second  was  to 
secure  a permanent  foothold  on  the  Indian  coast 
for  armed  commerce.  In  both  cases  he  thoroughly 
accomplished  his  task.1  On  his  second  expedition 

1 This  second  expedition  of  Da  Vasco  da  Gama,  from  Correa’s 
Gama  occupies  pp.  277-379  of  Bendas  da  India : Hakluyt 

Stanley’s  Three  Voyages  of  Society,  18G9. 
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in  1502,  he  bombarded  Calicut  and  destroyed  isoa 
its  Arab  merchant-fleet.  At  four 1 other  of  the 
Malabar  ports  be  established  close  commercial 
relations,  and  left  behind  factories  at  two  of  them, 
together  with  a squadron  under  his  flag-captain  as 
Captain-Major  of  the  Indian  Sea.  At  one  factory, 
Cannanore,  he  landed  by  permission  of  the  Baja 
garrison-guns,  balls  and  gunpowder ; but  buried 
them  out  of  sight  to  avoid  offence  to  the  natives. 

Da  Gama’s  successes  were,  however,  stained  by 
cruelties  never  to  be  forgotten.2  On  capturing  the 
Calicut  fleet  he  cut  off  the  hands,  ears  and  noses 
of  the  crews,  eight  hundred  men,  and  sent  them 
heaped  up  with  dry  leaves  to  the  Raja  to  make  a 
curry  of.  The  teeth  of  the  prisoners  were  beaten 
down  their  throats  with  staves.  A Brahman 
messenger  was  compelled  to  confess  himself  a spy 
under  the  torture  of  live  coals.  His  lips  and  ears 
were  cut  off,  the  ears  of  an  unclean  animal — a dog 
— were  sewn  to  his  head  ; and  the  mutilated  wretch 
was  returned  to  the  Zamorin.  Da  Gama’s  flag- 
Captain,  Vincente  Sodre,  revenged  some  insulting 
words,  real  or  imaginary,  of  which  the  Cannanore 
Raja  complained,  by  flogging  the  chief  Arab 
merchant  of  the  place  till  he  fainted,  filling  his 
mouth  with  dirt  and  tying  over  it  a piece  of  bacon. 

Da  Gama  returned  a second  time  triumphant 
to  Lisbon  in  1503.  But  he  left  the  Zamorin  and  1503 

1 Cochin,  Cannanore.  Quilon,  ever,  that  mutilation  was  then 

and  Baticala.  Baticala  lay  north  common  in  Europe,  and  that  Cor- 
of  Cannanore.  rea  is  our  chief  authority  for  Da 

2 We  should  remember,  how-  Gama’s  cruelties. 
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5i()3  the  Arab  merchants  burning  to  avenge  the  tortures 
and  outrages  he  had  inflicted.  They  attacked  the 
Cochin  Raja,  seized  his  capital,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Portuguese  factors  left  under  his 
protection.  The  Cochin  chief  bravely  held  out 
in  spite  of  defeats  and  distresses  until  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  the  next  fleet  from  Portugal  in 
September  1503. 

Two  divisions  of  that  fleet  under  Aflonso  de 
Albuquerque  and  his  cousin  Francisco  de 
Albuquerque  laid  the  foundation  of  the  shore 
defences  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  third 
division  under  Antonio  Saldanha  explored  the  East 
African  coast,  plundering  and  burning  such  Moorish 
craft  as  it  met  right  up  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus 
initiated  the  policy  of  cutting  off  the  Indian 
Musalman  trade  from  its  Egyptian  base.  The 
squadron  left  behind  under  Da  Gama’s  flag- 
captain  Sodre  had  in  the  same  year,  1503,  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  waters.  After  cruising 
for  a time  along  the  Malabar  coast,  to  protect  the 
Portuguese  factories,  Sodre  struck  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  intercept  the  Egyptian  traders  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  he  got  wrecked  off 
Socotra  and  perished  together  with  three  ships. 
In  India  the  two  Albuquerques  built  a fort  at 
Cochin  by  consent  of  the  Raja  whom  they  had 
rescued  from  the  clutch  of  Calicut ; established  a 
new  factory  at  Quilon,  and  severely  punished  the 
Zamorin.  In  his  agreements  with  the  coast  chiefs, 
Affonso  was  careful  to  secure  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  St.  Thomas  Christians  and  a chapter  of  his 
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Commentaries  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  At 
Quilon  he  insisted  ‘ that  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
native  Christians  as  it  had  always  been  hitherto,’ 
and  commanded  the  Portuguese  factor  whom  he 
left  behind  ‘ to  act  in  all  things  conformably  to 
their  counsel.’ 1 Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  after  quar- 
relling with  his  cousin  Francisco,  returned  to 
Lisbon  with  a rich  cargo  in  July  1504:  Francisco 
was  lost  on  his  way  home  together  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command. 

Their  departure  gave  the  signal  for  renewed 
hostilities  by  the  Zamorin  against  Cochin.  But 
Duarte  Pacheco,  the  captain  of  Albuquerque’s 
lately  erected  fort  with  its  garrison  of  100  to  150 
Portuguese  and  300  native  soldiers,  feebly  aided  by 
the  Cochin  levies,  beat  back  all  attacks,  and  finally 
routed  the  Zamorin’s  huge  forces  by  land  and  sea. 
Pacheco  thus  showed  in  1503-1504  that  the  Portu- 
guese position  could  be  best  secured  by  supporting 
one  rival  raja  against  another,  and  by  strengthening 
a small  body  of  Europeans  with  disciplined  native 
troops  under  European  command.  For  the  re- 
cruitment of  such  troops  good  materials  existed 
among  the  brave  military  caste  of  Nairs,  the 
Malabar  Christians,  and  the  old  Musalman  settlers 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  bigoted  new- 
comers from  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

1 The  Commentaries  the  assistant  of  the  Department  of 
Great  Afonso  d'Alboquerque,  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
translated  from  the  Portuguese  Museum,  Hakluyt  Society,  1875, 
edition  of  1774  (Lisbon),  vol.  i.  vol.  i.  chapter  v.  p.  14. 
by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  senior 
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The  Hindu  Zamorin  began  to  realise  liis 
1504  mistake  in  allowing  himself  to  be  dragged  into 
opposition  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  fanatical  Arab 
traders  at  his  harbour.  Pacheco  gave  an  equally 
useful  lesson  at  Quilon,  where  the  Arabs  tried  to 
force  the  Hindu  queen  into  a similar  antagonism. 
The  gallant  Pacheco,  who  had  so  splendidly 
maintained  the  cause  of  his  country  against 
overwhelming  odds,  was  on  his  return  to  Lisbon 
received  with  royal  smiles,  and  his  achievements 
were  preached  in  every  church  throughout  Por- 
tugal. He  was  then  imprisoned  on  false  charges, 
and  was  released  only  to  live  in  distress  and  to  die 
in  penury. 

The  next  expedition  under  Lopo  Soarez  de 
Albergaria,  in  1504,  consisted  of  thirteen  of  the 
largest  ships  ever  built  in  Portugal.  It  continued 
the  policy  of  unsparing  destruction  against  the 
ports  in  which  the  Arab  influence  prevailed ; laid 
part  of  Calicut  in  ruins ; burned  Cranganore  and 
all  the  vessels  in  its  harbour,  sparing  only  the 
houses  and  churches  of  the  St.  Thomas  Christians. 
The  richer  and  more  prudent  among  the  Arab 
traders,  hopeless  of  protection  by  the  coast-rajas 
against  the  yearly  squadrons  from  Portugal,  put 
their  remaining  wealth  on  board  a great  flotilla  to 
carry  them  back  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Egypt. 
But  Soarez  caught  the  rich  fleet  before  it  could 
escape,  captured  seventeen  of  its  ships,  slew  2,000 
men  and  broke  the  Arab  supremacy  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

During  the  six  years  since  Da  Gama  returned 
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to  Lisbon  in  1499,  the  Portuguese  commerce  had 
passed  through  four  stages.  First : the  original 
plan  was  to  regard  the  ships  as  floating  factories 
which  should  buy  up  spices  at  the  Indian  ports  and 
convey  them  to  Lisbon.  Second : in  1500-1501 
Cabral  established  a permanent  agency  on  shore  ; 
in  1502  Da  Gama’s  second  expedition  increased 
the  shore  agencies,  and  made  secret  provision  for 
their  defence.  Third : in  1503  Albuquerque  no 
longer  thought  it  needful  to  bury  the  Portuguese 
cannon  underground,  and  turned  the  Cochin  agency 
into  a fortified  factory  with  a garrison  of  European 
and  native  soldiers  under  Portuguese  officers,  while 
his  colleague  Saldanha  struck  at  the  base  of  the 
Arab  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Fourth  : 
in  1504-1505,  Pacheco  and  Soarez  dealt  a decisive 
blow  to  the  Arab  interest  at  the  South  Indian  ports, 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Arab  traders  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  secured  to  Portugal  the  command 
of  the  Malabar  waters. 

History,  ancient  or  modern,  records  no  achieve- 
ment of  armed  commerce  so  rapid,  so  brilliant,  and 
so  fraught  with  lasting  results.  Portugal  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  her  great  discovery  had,  under 
a resolute  monarch,  put  forth  all  her  strength. 
Not  only  the  Moslem  world,  but  also  the  Mediter- 
ranean republics,  woke  up  to  find  a new  power 
established  in  India  which  was  destroying  their 
Eastern  trade  by  way  of  the  Eed  Sea.  The  results  of 
that  awakening,  and  the  unholy  coalitions  between 
Venetian  and  Turk  which  it  brought  about,  will 
presently  appear.  King  Emmanuel  perceived  that 
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he  had  a task  on  his  hands,  and  perils  impending, 
with  which  his  yearly  system  of  armed  merchant 
fleets  was  unable  to  cope. 

The  absence  of  a permanent  Portuguese  head 
in  India  had  led  to  abuses  and  gave  a temporary 
character  to  the  most  brilliant  victories.  ‘ If  Your 
Highness  does  not  send  us  aid  all  will  be  lost,’  the 
agent  at  Cochin  wrote  on  the  rumoured  coming  of 

1504  a Turkish  fleet  in  1504.  ‘ I further  certify  to  Your 

Highness  that  if  we  had  in  this  land  one  who 
should  govern  us  as  is  due  we  should  have  for  your 
service,  Your  Highness  might  wrell  sleep  soundly, 
and  so  long  as  this  be  not  so,  believe  me,  the  very 
governors  themselves  are  the  very  Rumes  (Turks), 
both  for  the  land  and  for  the  Fidalgos  who  serve  in 
her.’ 1 King  Emmanuel  resolved  on  a change  of 
policy  which  would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Portuguese  stay  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  as  to  his  determination  to  hold  what  his 
fleets  and  soldiers  won.  In  March  1505  he  sent 

1505  forth  Dom  Francisco  da  Almeida,  a nobleman  of 
illustrious  rank,  with  a force  such  as  had  never 
sailed  to  India,  and  with  instructions  to  assume 
the  title  of  Viceroy  on  his  arrival. 

The  task  assigned  to  the  first  Christian  Viceroy  of 
India  was  threefold.  As  the  Portuguese  occupation 


1 Letter  of  Alvaro  de  Mendo<;a 
for  the  King,  dated  Cochin,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1504.  India  Office  MSS. 
In  the  correspondence  the  Turks 
or  Egyptians  usually  appear  as 
the  Humes.  Constantinople,  the 
seat  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire, 


is  still  known  in  India  as  Ruin : 
and  the  word  is  applied  generally 
to  Roumelia,  Turkey,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Aln-i-Akbari,  vol.  iii. 
p.  369,  note  1.  Blochmann  and 
Jarrett’s  edition,  8 vols,  Calcutta 
(1873,  1891,  1894). 
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was  to  be  permanent,  Almeida  was  to  firmly  secure 
the  base  on  the  East  African  coast,  whence  the 
fleets  started  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Malabar. 
This  he  did  by  erecting  a strong  fort  at  Quiloa,  by 
reducing  Mombassa  to  dependence,  by  drawing 
tighter  the  Portuguese  hold  on  Melinde,  and  by 
establishing  a Portuguese  pilot  service  for  the  Indian 
seas.1  Having  thus  secured  the  strategic  command 
of  the  Zanzibar  coast  from  Mozambique  up  to  the 
equator,  Almeida  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of 
his  task — the  coercion  of  the  Malabar  ports  at  which 
the  foreign  Arabs  still  struggled  for  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Portuguese 
factories  on  shore.  His  third  duty  was  to  break 
the  Moslem  power  at  sea,  not  alone  the  armed 
merchantmen  of  Calicut,  but  the  regular  navy  with 
which  the  Mameluk  Sultan  of  Egypt  now  menaced 
the  existence  of  Portugal  in  the  East. 

If  the  Portuguese  feats  of  arms  in  India  had 
been  brilliant,  the  policy  which  directed  and  sup- 
ported them  at  Lisbon  was  far-reaching  and 
profound.  King  Emmanuel  discerned  that  it  was 
no  longer  a question  of  destroying  the  Arab 
commerce  on  the  Malabar  coast,  or  of  intercepting 
it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  had  become 
a struggle  for  the  command  of  the  whole  Indian 
Ocean — the  third  and  last  act  in  the  long  conflict 
between  mediaeval  Christendom  and  Islam.  In 
the  central  arena  of  that  conflict,  Palestine  and 

1 Quiloa,  Kilwa  (always  to  be  zibar:  Mombassa  to  the  north  of 
distinguished  from  Quilon  on  the  Zanzibar ; and  Melinde  still 
Malabar  coast)  lies  north  of  further  north,  near  the  Formosa 
Delagoa  Bay  and  south  of  Zan-  Bay  of  the  modern  maps. 
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the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Moslems  remained 
the  victors  after  centuries  of  fighting.  In  its 
western  arena,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Christendom 
had  tardily  triumphed.  The  battle-ground  was 
now  to  be  shifted  to  the  Far  East.  The  great 
Moslem  powers  realised  this  fact  as  clearly  as  King 
Emmanuel  himself.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
the  Mameluk  Sultan  of  Egypt  threatened  to  slay 
all  Christians  and  demolish  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  if 
the  Pope  did  not  stop  Portuguese  aggression  in  the 
East.  In  vain,  too,  the  Venetians  who  found  their 
trade  by  way  of  Egypt  imperilled,  joined  the 
Sultan  in  trying  to  frighten  His  Holiness  into 
putting  pressure  on  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  The 
Pope  was  somewhat  frightened ; King  Emmanuel 
not  at  all.  To  the  papal  representations  His 
Majesty  piously  replied  that  his  Indian  policy 
tended  to  the  propagation  of  the  Faith  and  to  the 
extension  of  the  Holy  See.  He  knew  that  he  had 
turned  the  flank  of  Islam,  and  that  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  Catholic  Europe  in  this  final  and 
greatest  of  the  Crusades. 

The  force  entrusted  to  Almeida  was  on  a scale 
adequate  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Twenty-two 
ships,  of  which  thirteen  were  to  remain  on  guard 
in  India,  carried  with  them  a huge  store  of  muni- 
tions of  war  and  1,500  soldiers  besides  their  crews. 
In  four  years  (1505-1509)  Almeida  and  his  gallant 
son  Lourenpo  overthrew  the  remaining  power  of 
the  Arabs  at  the  Malabar  ports,  and  defeated 
another  great  effort  of  the  Zamorin  at  sea,  destroy- 
ing his  fleet  of  84  ships  and  120  galleys,  and 
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slaying  3,000  Musalmans.  In  1506  Louren^o  1506 
carried  the  Portuguese  influence  southward  to 
Ceylon  and  received  the  homage  of  the  native 
prince  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  Ceylonese 
ruler  agreed  to  pay  a tribute  of  cinnamon  and 
elephants,  in  return  for  which  the  Portuguese  were 
to  defend  him  against  all  enemies. 

Meanwhile  Egypt  was  arming.  The  Mameluk 
Sultan,  finding  Venetian  intrigues  and  papal 
remonstrances  alike  powerless  to  stay  the  Portu- 
guese progress,  sent  forth  in  1508  a great  expedi-  1508 
tion  under  Admiral  Emir  Husain 1 with  instructions 
to  effect  a coalition  with  the  Indian  Musalman 
sea-powers.  The  junction  with  the  Moslem  fleet 
of  the  Northern  Bombay  coast  had  already  been 
made,  when  Louren^o  Almeida  was  ordered  with  a 
few  ships  to  prevent  their  further  union  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Calicut  or  southern  squadron.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  throw  himself  across  their  path, 
and  at  the  price  of  his  own  life  to  give  his  father 
time  to  gather  the  Portuguese  forces.  A cannon 
shot  broke  the  young  hero’s  leg  at  the  first  onset ; 
but  he  had  himself  placed  on  a chair  at  the  foot  of 
the  mainmast,  and  continued  quietly  to  issue  his 
orders  till  a second  ball  shattered  his  breast.  The 
Moslem  victors  gave  him  honourable  burial,  and 
respectfully  congratulated  Almeida  on  a son  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  covered  himself  with 
imperishable  glory. 

In  the  following  spring,  1509,  Almeida  in  1509 
person  defeated  the  combined  Moslem  fleets  off 

1 The  Mir  Hocem  or  Mir  Hozem  of  the  Portuguese  records. 
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Diu,  and  slew  3,000  of  their  men.  The  aggressions 
of  the  Turks  upon  Egypt,  ending  in  its  conquest 
in  1516,  gave  the  Mameluk  Sultan  of  Cairo  work 
nearer  home,  and  disabled  him  from  further  ex- 
peditions on  a valid  scale  to  the  Indian  coast. 

1509  Almeida’s  victory  off  Diu  on  February  2,  1509 
secured  to  Christendom  the  naval  supremacy  in 
Asia,  and  turned  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  next 
century  into  a Portuguese  sea. 

The  first  Christian  Viceroy  of  India  had  done 
his  work,  but  even  while  he  was  doing  it  King 
Emmanuel’s  views  were  taking  a wider  range. 
The  task  of  Almeida  was  to  secure  the  command 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  declined  to  divide  his 
forces  by  maintaining  garrisons  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable on  shore.  ‘ The  greater  the  number  of 
fortresses  you  hold,’  he  wrote  to  the  King,  ‘ the 
weaker  will  be  your  power.  Let  all  our  forces  be 
on  the  sea ; because  if  w^e  should  not  be  powerful 
at  sea  (which  may  the  Lord  forbid)  everything  will 
at  once  be  against  us.’  This  conviction  grew  upon 
him,  ‘ now  wre  have  wars  with  the  Venetians  and 
Turks  of  the  Sultan.’  ‘ With  the  force  we  have  at 
sea  we  will  discover  wrhat  these  new  enemies  may 
be,  for  I trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  that  He  will 
remember  us,  since  all  the  rest  is  of  little  import- 
ance. Let  it  be  known  for  certain  that  as  long  as 
you  may  be  powerful  at  sea,  you  will  hold  India  as 
yours : and  if  you  do  not  possess  this  power  little 
will  avail  you  a fortress  on  shore ; and  as  to 
expelling  the  Moors  (Musalmans)  from  the  country, 
I have  found  the  right  vray  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a 
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long  story,  and  it  will  be  done  when  the  Lord 
pleases  and  will  thus  be  served.’ 1 

But  a sea-policy,  with  forts  at  a few  dominating 
positions  on  the  coast,  no  longer  satisfied  Almeida’s 
master.  King  Emmanuel  determined  to  combine 
the  command  of  the  Indian  waters  with  conquest 
on  shore.  The  first  five  years  of  annual  expeditions 
from  1500  to  1505  had  given  the  Portuguese  the 
upper  hand  in  the  armed  commerce  of  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  following  four  years  under  Almeida, 
1505-1509,  left  them  masters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  next  six  years,  1509-1515,  were  under  Affonso 
de  Albuquerque 2 to  see  them  grow  into  a territorial 
power  on  the  Indian  continent.  Emmanuel  the 
Fortunate,  during  his  long  reign  from  1495  to  1521, 
planned  and  directed  the  whole,  from  the  fitting 
forth  of  Vasco  da  Gama  on  his  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  adornment  of  the  Portuguese  capital  in 
India  with  public  buildings,  churches  and  monas- 
teries. 

Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  on  his  return  from  his 
first  Indian  expedition  in  1503-1504,  had  impressed 
his  own  magnificent  ideas  on  the  royal  mind.  In 
1506  he  was  sent  out  as  second  in  command  to  1506 
Tristao  da  Cunha  with  a fleet  of  sixteen  ships  to 
secure  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  against  Egypt, 

1 Letter  from  Francisco  de  Alboquerque,  and  this  form  is 

Almeida  to  King  Emmanuel,  pub-  retained  in  the  Commentaries. 
lished  in  the  Annaes  das  Sciencias  Except  in  quotations  from  these 
e Litteras  for  April  1858,  and  works,  or  for  other  special  reasons, 
quoted  in  Professor  Morse  Ste-  I use  the  form  Albuquerque  which 
phens’  Albuquerque,  p.  40.  Clar-  modem  practice  has  adopted  ; as 
endon  Press  (ed.  1892).  also  Affonso  for  Afonso. 

2 Albuquerque  signed  his  name 
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while  King  Emmanuel  despatched  another  power- 
ful fleet  to  assail  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Mediterranean  expedition  was  somewhat  irrele- 
vant ; the  Grand  Turk  at  Constantinople  being  as 
little  likely  to  aid  the  rival  sultan  of  Egypt  as 
Venice  was  to  honestly  help  the  Portuguese.  But 
the  double  attack  in  European  and  Asiatic  waters, 
if  disclosing  a flaw  in  Emmanuel’s  foreign  intelli- 
gence, attests  the  thoroughness  of  his  strategy. 
The  fleet  under  Da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque,  after 
further  strengthening  the  Portuguese  line  of 
communication  up  the  East  African  coast,  took 
Socotra  from  the  Musalmans  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Da  Cunha  then  sailed  to  India  to 
collect  cargo,  leaving  Albuquerque  with  six  ships 
in  supreme  command  in  the  Arabian  waters, 
1507  August  1507. 

Albuquerque’s  fixed  idea  was  to  render  every 
capture  by  the  Portuguese  arms  a permanent 
acquisition  to  the  Portuguese  crown.  He  found 
in  Socotra  a dominant  population  of  Musalmans 
and  an  inferior  class  of  Asiatic  Christians,  corre- 
sponding in  some  respects  to  the  St.  Thomas 
Christians  of  Malabar.  The  Musalmans  he  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands : the  old-world  relics  of 
Eastern  Christianity  he  baptized  into  Catholicism  ; 
giving  them,  as  the  price  of  their  prompt  conver- 
sion, the  palm-groves  seized  from  the  Musalmans. 
Having  built  a strong  fort  and  erected  a Franciscan 
monastery,  Albuquerque  left  Socotra  in  charge  of 
his  nephew,  and  sailed  for  the  Arabian  coast. 
There,  amid  mutinies  of  his  captains  and  troubles 
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of  many  sorts,  he  bombarded  Kuriyat  and  Muscat, 
and  imposed  a treaty  on  Ormuz  designed  to  secure 
to  Portugal  the  outlet  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (1507- 
1508). 

His  plan  was  to  cut  off  Ormuz  from  her  1507-8 
natural  supports  by  making  himself  master  of  the 
smaller  harbours  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,1  and  thus  to  dominate  the  Ked  Sea  route 
from  the  north-east  as  his  fortress  at  Socotra 
threatened  it — from  too  great  a distance — on  the 
south.  The  mutiny  of  his  commanders  in  January 
1508  arrested  the  complete  execution  of  this 
project.  But  in  September  1507  the  King  of 
Ormuz  had  submitted  to  a treaty  written 1 in  letters 
of  gold  and  stops  blue  ’ 2 acknowledging  that  he 
received  ‘ from  the  hand  of  the  Captain  in  Chief 
the  kingdom  and  seigniority  of  Ormuz,  from  w’hich  he 
the  Captain  in  Chief  had  dispossessed  him  by  force 
of  arms,’  and  agreeing  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  with  a sum  down  at  once  ‘ to 
defray  the  men’s  pay  which  the  Captain  in  Chief 
brought  with  him.’ 3 In  the  autumn  of  1508 
Albuquerque  went  on  to  India  having  vowed  not 
to  cut  his  beard  until  he  built  a fort  at  Ormuz,  and 
leaving  the  King  and  his  minister  to  digest  these 
words.  ‘ Have  I not  already  many  a time  told 
thee  that  I was  no  corsair  but  Captain  General  of 

1 D' Alboquerque' s Commen-  s India  Office  MS.  translation 
taries,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Hakluyt  of  Portuguese  ‘Treaties,’  vol.  i. 

Society,  1875.  pp.  1-4,  dated  September  1507 

5 Idem,  i.  131.  The  1 stops  ’ (quoting  Castanheda,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
were  doubtless  the  diacritical  lxiii.). 
marks. 
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the  King  of  Portugal : an  old  man  and  a peaceable 
one  ? ’ 1 

isos  Middle-aged  the  great  Admiral  certainly  was, 
as  he  had  been  born  in  1453 ; but  whether  peace- 
able, may  be  judged  from  the  joint  remonstrance 
which  his  captains  addressed  to  him  at  Ormuz 
on  January  5,  1508.  £ Sir,  we  do  this  in  writing 
because  by  word  of  mouth  we  dare  not  : as  you 
always  answer  us  so  passionately.’ 2 Yet  it  was  a 
generous  fire  that  burned  in  those  sunken  eyes 
and  lighted  up  the  worn  face.  The  ringleader  of 
his  rebellious  captains,  Joao  da  Nova,  to  whom  he 
had  been  forgiving  in  vain,  died  in  poverty  at 
Cochin  in  1509.  ‘ But  Affonso  de  Albuquerque 

forgot  all  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards 
himself  and  only  held  in  memory  that  this  man 
had  been  his  companion  in  arms,  and  had  helped 
him  in  all  the  troubles  connected  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Ormuz  like  a cavalier, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  buried  at  his  expense 
with  the  usual  display  of  torches,  and  himself 
accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave  clad  all  in 
mourning.’ 3 

Albuquerque  arrived  at  Cannanore  in  December 
1508,  and  produced  secret  orders  which  he  carried 
from  the  King,  appointing  him  to  the  supreme 
command  in  India  on  the  expiry  of  the  Viceroy 
Almeida’s  three  years  of  office.  He  found  Almeida 
preparing  to  revenge  his  son  Lourem^o  slain  in 
the  gallant  attempt  to  prevent  the  coalition  of  the 

1 D' Alboquerque' 8 Commenta-  2 Idem , i.  169. 

vies,  i.  237.  3 Idem,  ii.  49. 
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Egyptian  fleet  with  the  Calicut  ships.1  Albu-  isoo 
querque  chivalrously  acknowledged  the  father’s 
claim  to  be  himself  the  avenger  of  the  noble 
youth,  and  accepted  Almeida’s  plea  that  his  three 
years  of  office  did  not  expire  till  January  1509. 

In  February  1509  Almeida,  as  we  have  seen, 
defeated  the  combined  navies  of  Egypt  and  the 
Indian  coast  with  terrible  slaughter  off  Diu.  But 
after  his  return  victorious  to  Malabar  he  refused 
to  give  up  his  office,  eventually  threw  Albuquerque 
into  prison,  and  threatened  to  send  him  in  chains 
to  Lisbon.2  The  arrival  of  the  yearly  fleet  under  a 
high  officer  of  State,  Dorn  Fernao  de  Coutinho, 
Marshal  of  Portugal,  put  an  end  to  these  stormy 
proceedings.  On  November  5,  1509, 3 Almeida  sur- 
rendered the  supreme  command  to  Albuquerque, 
and  on  his  voyage  home  was  killed  at  Saldanha 
Bay  by  the  assegais  of  a Kaffir  mob  whose  sheep 
his  crew  had  stolen. 

The  six  years  of  Albuquerque’s  governorship 
(1509-1515)  raised  Portugal  to  a territorial  power 
in  India.  They  are  made  to  move  before  us  in 
his  own  letters,4  and  in  the  ‘ Commentaries  ’ 
written  from  his  papers  after  his  death.  They 
were  years  of  magnificent  projects,  and  of  heroic 

1 Vide  ante,  p.  117.  dated  letters,  published  under  the 

2 Alrueida  had  assumed  office  direction  of  the  Academia  Real  das 

on  September  12,  1505.  D'Albo-  Sciencias  de  Lisboa,  4to  Lisboa 
querque's  Commentaries,  ii.  48.  1884. 

The  struggle  occupies  the  first  48  4 Translated  for  the  India 

pages  of  vol.  ii.  Office,  and  forming  four  folio  MS. 

3 Cartas  de  Affonso  de  Albu-  volumes  entitled  Albuquerque's 
querque  from  February  6,  1507  to  Letters. 

December  C,  1515,  with  other  un- 
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1509  accomplishment.  To  Albuquerque’s  far-reacliing 
1515  mind  the  struggle  was  not  with  a few  port-rajas 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  with  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Musalman  world.  Was  the  Asiatic 
sea-route  to  belong  to  Christendom  or  to  Islam  ? 
Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  conflict  for  Egypt 
between  the  Ottoman  dynasty  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Mameluk  Sultans  of  Cairo,  it  seemed  to 
him,  as  it  did  to  the  Indian  coast-princes,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  Rumes,  or  Turks  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  would  sooner  or  later  be  hurled 
against  him.  ‘ The  cry  the  Rumes  are  coming,’ 
he  wrote,  ‘ menaced  me  at  every  step.’ 1 

The  magnitude  of  the  danger  explains  and 
justifies  the  vastness  of  his  designs  to  meet  it. 
Some  of  those  designs,  as  narrated  by  his  bio- 
graphers, belong  to  the  region  of  romance.  ‘ There 
are  two  actions,’  writes  Machado,  ‘ suggested  by 
the  magnanimity  of  his  heart  which  he  determined 
to  perform.  One  was  to  divert  the  channel  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  2 and  prevent  it  from  running 
through  Egypt,  thereby  to  render  the  lands  of 
the  Grand  Turk  sterile ; the  other  to  carry  away 
from  Meca  the  bones  of  the  abominable  Mafoma 
[Muhammad],  that,  these  being  reduced  publicly 


1 ‘ Afonso  d’Alboquerque  to  the 
King,’  dated  April  1,  1512  (p.  8 
of  India  Office  MS.  translation). 

2 Authentic  information  (be- 
yond Covilham’s  report  and  Fra 
Mauro’s  map)  about  Abyssinia, 
where  this  feat  was  to  be  per- 
formed, did  not  reach  Portugal  till 


many  years  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  in  1515. 
See  Narrative  of  the  Portuguese 
Embassy  to  Abyssinia  during 
the  years  1520-27,  by  Father 
Francisco  Alvarez  : translated  by 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Hakluyt 
Society,  1881. 
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to  ashes,  the  votaries  of  so  foul  a sect  might  be 
confounded.’ 1 

Apart  from  such  grandiose  conceptions,  his 
policy  was  an  extremely  practical  one,  and  formed 
a strategic  whole.  It  consisted  of  three  series  of 
operations.  The  first  series  was  designed  to  inter- 
cept the  Moslem  trade  at  its  base  in  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  valleys,  by  occupying  the  mouths  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Eed  Sea.  ‘ For  it  was  there,’ 
he  explained,  ‘ that  His  Highness  [the  King  of 
Portugal]  considered  we  could  cut  down  the  com- 
merce which  the  Moors  of  Cairo,  of  Meca  and 
of  Juda  carry  on  with  these  parts.’ 2 This  he  par- 
tially accomplished  by  building  a strong  fortress 
at  Ormuz  (1515),  blockading  and  besieging  Aden, 
and  trying  to  incite  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia  to  attack  Egypt  from  the  south.  How 
vague  was  his  knowledge  of  that  semi-fabulous 
realm  of  Prester  John  may  be  inferred  from 
Albuquerque’s  repeated  requests  for  miners  skilled 
in  rock-excavation  from  Madeira,  to  tunnel  a passage 
for  the  Nile  through  the  Abyssinian  mountains  to 
the  Eed  Sea,  and  thus  destroy  the  irrigation  of 
Egypt.3  Partial  as  was  his  success  in  cutting  off 
the  Musalman  trade  of  Asia  from  its  Egyptian 
base,  his  operations  combined  with  internal 

1 Diogo  Barbosa  Machado,  in  the  Cairo,’ iv.  206-207.  Francisco  de 

Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  Histoma  Albuquerque  (not  the  brother  of 
Critica  e Chronologica,  tom.  i.  Alfonso)  wrote  to  the  King, 
p.  22,  quoted  in  D' Alboquerque's  October  20,  1513,  ‘that  he  who 
Commentaries,  i.  p.  xli.  should  hold  the  fortress  in 

2 D' Alboquerque's  Commen-  Harquiquo  or  the  land  of  Prester 

taries,  iii.  p.  117.  John  will  be  Lord  of  India.’  India 

3 Idem,  iv.  36  ; ‘so  as  to  ruin  Office  MSS. 


1509 

to 

1515 
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1509  disputes  among  the  Moslems  to  render  ‘ the  cry 

1515  the  Eumes  are  coming  ’ — only  a cry  as  long  as  he 

stood  guard.1 

The  second  series  of  Albuquerque’s  operations 
was  directed  against  the  Musalman  trade  in  the 
Malabar  ports.  Those  ports  collected  the  pepper 
and  ginger  of  the  South  Indian  coast,  and  formed 
emporiums  for  transhipment  of  the  more  precious 
spices — the  cinnamon,  mace  and  cloves — of  the 
further  East.  Albuquerque  determined  not  only  to 
bring  under  strict  control  the  old  calling  places  of 
the  Asiatic  trade-route  on  the  Malabar  littoral,  but 
also  to  concentrate  their  commerce  at  a Portuguese 
harbour  further  north.  He  wanted  a port  which 
should  command  alike  the  trade  of  the  southern 
and  of  the  northern  Bombay  coast.  He  found  what 

1510  he  wanted  at  Goa,  and  in  1510  he  seized  it.  Tts 
position,  half  way  between  the  ancient  trade  road- 
steads in  Malabar  and  in  Gujarat,  enabled  the  Portu- 
guese to  dominate  the  whole  shore-line  of  Western 
India  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  Cape  Comorin. 
The  old  ports  of  Quilon,  Cochin,  Cannanore  and 
Calicut  had  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  placed  on 
them  in  the  interests  of  Goa.  No  Musalman  ship 
could  safely  trade  in  Malabar  waters  without  a 
pass  from  the  Christians.  The  conquest  of  Goa 
put  the  seal  on  Portuguese  naval  supremacy  along 


1 How  alarming  was  that  cry 
may  be  seen  from  volume  i.  of  the 
Corpo  Chronologico  (India  Office 
MS.  translation),  e.g.  Letter  for 
the  King  under  date  March  29, 


1512 ; other  undated  letters,  ap- 
parently from  the  same  hand,  at 
pp.  21  and  24  of  pencil  paging ; 
and  of  December  2,  1516. 
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the  South-west  Indian  coast.  It  also  involved  isoo 

to 

territorial  rule  in  India.  151.5 

Albuquerque’s  third  series  of  operations  struck 
at  the  sources  of  the  Musalman  trade  in  the  Far 
East.  The  Malabar  ports  were  merely  inter- 
mediaries for  the  great  volume  of  Moslem  com- 
merce which  had  its  origin  in  Malacca  or  the  Spice 
Archipelago,  and  its  terminus  at  the  Egyptian 
ports  of  the  lied  Sea.  Albuquerque  resolved  to 
cut  off  that  commerce  at  its  fountain-head,  by 
seizing  Malacca.1  ‘ For  when  Malacca  is  taken,’ 
he  exhorted  his  captains,  ‘ the  places  on  the 
Straits  must  be  shut  up,  and  they,’  the  Moslems, 

‘ will  never  more  be  able  to  introduce  their  spiceries 
into  those  places.’2  In  1508  King  Emmanuel  had 
despatched  an  expedition  under  Diogo  Lopes  de 
Sequeira  to  explore  Madagascar  on  one  side  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Malay  peninsula  on  the 
other.  Sequeira  after  a friendly  reception  by  the 
Sultan  of  Malacca,  set  up  a factory,  but  underwent 
the  usual  experience  of  hostility  from  the  Arab 
traders  and  treachery  from  the  Court  officials.  He 
found  himself  compelled  to  sail  away,  leaving  the 
factory  and  twenty  Portuguese  at  the  mercy  of  the 
natives.  A squadron,  despatched  from  Lisbon  in 
1510  to  rescue  these  prisoners,  was  retained  by 
Albuquerque  in  India  to  assist  in  the  capture  of 
Goa.  In  1511  Albuquerque  himself  undertook  the 
task,  captured  Malacca,  built  a fortress,  and 
established  a firm  Portuguese  government  which 

1 For  importance  of  Malacca  in  2 The  Commentaries,  iii.  115- 
14th  century,  ante,  p.  47.  119  give  the  whole  argument. 
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1515 


amid  varying  fortunes  dominated  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula for  a hundred  years. 

Albuquerque  thus  carried  out  his  threefold 
plan  by  partially  cutting  off  the  Arab  commerce 
from  its  western  base  at  the  mouths  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Ked  Sea  ; by  establishing  a Portu- 
guese control  at  Goa  over  the  half-way  marts  on 
the  Malabar  coast ; and  by  the  conquest  of 
Malacca,  the  most  lucrative  source  of  Moslem 
commerce  in  the  Far  East.  The  strategic  design 
for  converting  the  Indian  Ocean  from  a Moslem 
to  a Christian  trade-route  was  complete.  It  only 
remained  for  his  successors  to  fill  in  the  details. 
By  brilliant  feats  of  arms  and  by  not  less  skilful 
diplomacy  they  made  themselves  masters  at 
dominant  positions  around  the  edge  of  the  great 
Asiatic  basin  from  the  African  coast  to  the  Spice 
Islands.  The  achievement  would  have  been  a 
splendid  one  for  the  greatest  of  European  powers. 
Accomplished  by  one  small  Christian  kingdom 
it  makes  the  history  of  Portugal  read  like  a 
romance. 

Albuquerque  died  in  December  1515  outside 
the  Goa  bar ; never  having  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Viceroy,  superseded  as  Governor,  yet 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and  giving  ‘ many 
thanks  to  our  Lord.’1  ‘ In  bad  repute  with  men 
because  of  the  King,’  he  had  exclaimed  when  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  ‘ and  in  bad 
repute  with  the  King  because  of  the  men,  it  were 

1 For  the  last  pathetic  scene,  read  the  Commentaries,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  195-196. 
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well  that  I were  gone.’  No  public  statue  of  him  exists 
in  Lisbon,  so  far  as  I could  find.  Half  a century 
elapsed  after  he  had  ‘ finished  all  his  troubles 
without  seeing  any  satisfaction  of  them,’  before 
the  final  step  was  taken  in  the  career  of  Portu- 
guese supremacy  which  he  had  marked  out.  In 
1571  the  Lisbon  Court  divided  the  Asiatic  seas 
into  three  independent  commands,  with  a Portu- 
guese Governor  at  Mozambique  for  the  settlements 
on  the  African  coast ; a Portuguese  Viceroy  at  Goa 
for  the  Indian  and  Persian  possessions  ; and  a Por- 
tuguese Governor  at  Malacca  for  the  islands  of  the 
Far  East. 

From  the  time  of  Albuquerque  the  inexorable 
issue  between  Catholicism  and  Islam  in  Asia 
stands  forth.  Each  side  firmly  believed  itself 
fighting  the  battles  of  its  God.  ‘ I trust  in  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  I place  all  my 
confidence,’  Albuquerque  declared  in  1507  before 
entering  on  his  governorship,  ‘ to  break  the  spirit 
of  the  Moors.’ 1 ‘ The  first  ground  of  our  policy,’ 

he  wrote  four  years  later,  ‘ is  the  great  service 
which  we  shall  perform  to  Our  Lord,  in  casting 
the  Moors  out  of  this  country,  and  quenching  the 
fire  of  the  sect  of  Mafamede  [Muhammad],  so 
that  it  may  never  burst  forth  again  hereafter.’ 2 
1 May  God  never  permit,’  writes  a Portuguese 
commander  in  1522,  ‘ that  by  our  neglect  and  sins 
should  be  lost  what  has  cost  so  much  of  the 
martyrs’  blood.’3  The  most  precious  gift  brought 

1 Idem,  i.  108.  2 Idem,  iii.  116.  for  the  King,  January  18,  1522. 

3 Letter  from  Pedro  de  Faria  India  Office  MSS. 


1515 


1522 


VOL.  I. 
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to  Goa  by  an  ambassador,  real  or  pretended,  from 
Abyssinia  was  ‘ the  wood  of  the  Holy  True  Cross.’1 
The  Moslems,  appealing  with  equal  confidence  to 
Allah,  called  the  Faithful  to  the  sacred  war.  ‘ We 
desire  nought  else  but  to  be  close  to  God,’  runs 
1539  their  summons  in  1539.  It  denounces  the  aggres- 
sions ‘ of  the  Christians  of  Portugal,’  and  warns  an 
Indian  prince  that,  if  he  holds  back,  his  ‘ soul  will 
descend  into  hell.’ 2 

To  ‘ the  martyrs’  blood  ’ of  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  relic  of  the  Blessed  Rood  from  Abyssinia, 
the  Moslems  oppose  their  ‘ Holy  Fleet.’3  First  the 
Arabs  of  the  Indian  ports  supply  ‘ the  fighters  for 
the  faith.’  Then  the  Mameluk  Sultan  of  Cairo 
sends  armaments.  Finally  enters  on  the  scene 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which 
deemed  its  subjugation  of  Egypt  incomplete  as 
long  as  the  Portuguese  threatened  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Arabs  of  the  Indian  ports  quickly  succumbed 
to  the  cavaliers  of  the  Cross.  The  Mameluk 
Sultans  of  Egypt,  hard  pushed  by  the  Ottomans 
from  the  north,  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  Portuguese  in  the  east.  But  the  Turks,  or 
‘ Rumes,’  turned  back  the  tide  of  Christian  con- 
quest in  Asia. 

‘ The  cry  the  Rumes  are  coming,’  which 
afflicted  Albuquerque,  for  ever  resounded  in  the 
ears  of  his  successors.  When  the  Portuguese 


1 Letter  of  Duarte  Barbosa  for  Baksh)  to  the  Ruler  of  Cambaia 

the  King,  January  12, 1513.  India  (Cambay),  May  7,  1539.  India 
Office  MSS.  Office  MSS. 

2 Solim&o  Baxa  (Sulaiman  3 Idem. 
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closed  the  Malabar  shore  route  to  the  Moslem 
world,  the  Arab  ships  struck  boldly  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Aden  to  south  of  Ceylon, 
passing  through  the  Maidive  Islands  or  far  out 
at  sea.  When  the  Portuguese  secured  the  strong 
position  of  Diu  at  the  north  entrance  to  Indian 
waters,  the  Turks  constantly  harassed  that 
station,  and  tried  to  outflank  it  by  menacing  the 
Portuguese  factories  westwards  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  When  the  Portuguese  sought  the  enemy 
in  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  often  repulsed,  and  their 
momentary  successes  at  Aden  ended  in  lasting 
failure.  In  vain  the  Lisbon  Court  tried  to  make  a 
few  years’  arrangement  with  the  Turks,  offering 
in  1541  to  supply  pepper  in  exchange  for  wheat, 
and  passes  for  Moslem  ships  in  Indian  waters  in 
return  for  free  entrance  to  Aden  and  the  Arabian 
ports  of  the  Ked  Sea.1 

The  unholy  project  came  to  nought.  Four 
years  later,  in  1545,  the  Turks  boldly  attacked  the 
Portuguese  Diu  ; in  1547,  their  janissaries  appeared 
before  Portuguese  Malacca  ; in  1551  and  again  in 
1581  their  galleys  sacked  Portuguese  Muscat.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  a rough  demarcation 
arrived  at  between  the  Portuguese  and  Turkish 
spheres  of  influence  on  the  Persian  coast — but  a line 
ever  shifting  with  the  fortunes  of  a ceaseless  war. 
After  the  union  of  the  two  Iberian  crowns  in  1580, 
as  before  it,  the  Portuguese  in  Asia  remained  the 

1 Instructions  to  Duarte  authority  for  these  Instructions, 
Catanho  dated  February  10,  however,  seems  doubtful. 

1541.  India  Office  MSS.  The 

i 2 


1545 
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outflanking  force  of  Christendom  against  the  Turk. 
They  not  only  drained  the  Ottoman  resources,  by 
intercepting  the  flow  of  wealth  from  India  to  Egypt 
and  Constantinople.  They  also  compelled  a di- 
version of  the  Turkish  fighting  power  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Eed  Sea.  The  ‘ martyrs’ 
blood  ’ of  the  Portuguese,  poured  forth  during  a 
century  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  a constant  factor 
in  the  conflict  between  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Ottomans  in  Europe — that  long  grapple 
between  Christianity  and  Islam  fought  out  on  the 
line  of  the  Danube  and  summed  up  by  the  sea- 
fight  of  Lepanto  (1571). 

The  story  of  Portugal’s  work  in  Asia  will,  I 
trust,  be  one  day  told  to  the  English-speaking 
world  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  theme.  For  such 
a history  ample  materials,  printed  and  manuscript, 
are  now  available.  My  present  object  is  merely  to 
bring  into  view  the  struggle  between  Islam  and 
Christendom  for  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  century 
preceding  our  own  appearance  on  the  scene.  I 
dare  not  expand  these  preliminary  chapters  by  the 
deeds  of  heroism  and  chivalrous  devotion  on  both 
sides.  Nor  is  it  permitted  to  me  to  attempt  even 
the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  separate  expeditions, 
with  their  skilful  combination  of  sea  and  land 
power,  which  secured  the  triumph  of  Portugal  on 
the  Indian  coast-line.  I have  had  to  mention  the 
successive  armaments  sent  forth  during  the  years 
following  Da  Gama’s  discovery,  for  almost  each  of 
them  marked  a stage  in  the  swift  development  of 
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the  Portuguese  power  in  the  East.  But  the  long 
rule  of  Alfonso  Albuquerque  gave  fixity  to  the 
programme.  It  becomes  possible,  therefore,  to 
pass  over  subsequent  operations  however  important 
in  themselves,  and  to  trace  the  main  lines  of  policy 


by  which  his  great  design 

1 I would  here  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  courteous  aid 
which  I received  during  my  ex- 
amination of  the  materials  at 
Lisbon ; and  especially  to  the 
erudite  and  accomplished  Vis- 
conde  de  Castilho,  who  placed  at 
my  disposal  many  works  from 
his  valuable  collection  of  ‘ Olisi- 
poniana  ; 1 to  Senhor  Raphael 
Basto  for  access  to  the  original 
Bulls  and  archives  of  the  Torre 
do  Tornbo ; to  Senhor  Gabriel 
Pereira  and  his  assistants  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Nacional;  to  Baron 
Danvers ; to  His  Excellency 


was  accomplished.1 

Admiral  Amaral,  late  Minister  of 
Marine,  President  of  the  Lisbon 
Geographical  Society,  and  to 
Senhor  Luciano  Cordeiro  its  in- 
defatigable secretary,  to  wThom 
geographical  science  in  Portugal 
is  largely  indebted  for  its  recent 
remarkable  progress,  and  for  its 
installation  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  Society-houses  in  the 
world.  Also  to  Mr.  H.  Reade  for 
kindly  looking  through  the  proof 
sheets  of  this  volume  which  deal 
with  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  India. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PORTUGUESE  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST 
1500-1600 

The  actual  achievement  of  Portugal  in  Asia  was 
not  a land-empire  but  the  overlordship  of  the  sea. 
Her  sphere  of  influence  stretched  eastwards  across 
the  vast  basin  six  thousand  miles  from  the  African 
coast  to  the  Moluccas,  and  northward  four  thousand 
miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Her  political  frontier,  that  is  the  line  which 
she  had  more  or  less  continuously  to  hold,  was  not 
defended  by  rivers  or  mountains.  It  was  the  open 
edge  of  the  ocean  following,  at  the  height  of  the 
Portuguese  power,  a sinuous  route  from  Natal 
north-east  to  Ormuz,  from  Ormuz  south-east  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  Comorin  north-east  again  to 
Bengal,  then  south-east  to  Malacca,  Java  and  the 
Spice  Islands — a jagged  semi-circle  of  over  15,000 
miles.  That  a small  European  nation,  then 
numbering  perhaps  not  more  than  a million  of 
souls,  should  continue  to  hold  this  frontier  was 
impossible  when  stronger  European  rivals  came 
upon  the  scene.  That  Portugal  should  have  held 
it  for  a century  against  the  Musalman  world  is  an 
enduring  glory  to  herself  and  to  Christendom. 
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How  to  make  the  most  of  her  slender  resources  1505 
in  this  stupendous  task  was,  from  the  arrival  of 
her  first  Viceroy,  Almeida,  the  supreme  problem  of 
Portugal  in  India.  Almeida  (1505-1509)  believed, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  solution  lay  in  an 
exclusively  sea-policy,  supported  by  as  few  forts  as 
possible  at  dominant  positions  on  the  Indian  coast. 
Albuquerque  took  a wider  view.  He  realised  that 
the  command  of  the  sea,  separated  by  a fourth  of 
the  globe  from  his  European  base,  must  depend 
upon  a line  of  shore  supports  whence  he  could  draw 
both  revenues  and  supplies.  ‘ My  will  and  deter-  1511 
ruination  is,  as  long  as  I am  Governor,’  runs  his 
famous  speech  to  his  captains  at  Malacca  in  1511, 

‘ neither  to  fight  nor  to  hazard  men  on  land,  except 
in  those  parts  wherein  I must  build  a fortress  to 
maintain  them.’  1 

‘ If  it  be  the  wish  of  our  Lord,’  he  wrote  to  the  1512 
King  in  1512,  ‘ to  dispose  the  commerce  of  India  in 
such  a manner  that  the  goods  and  wealth  con- 
tained in  her  should  be  forwarded  to  you  year  by 
year  in  your  squadrons,  I do  not  believe  that 
in  all  Christendom  there  will  be  so  rich  a king 
as  your  Highness.  And  therefore  do  I urge  you, 
Senhor,  to  work  up  warmly  this  affair  of  India 
with  men  and  arms  and  strengthen  your  hold  in 
her,  and  securely  establish  your  dealings  and  your 
factories.  And  that  you  wrest  the  wealth  of  India 
and  business  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  this 
by  good  fortresses  gaining  the  principal  places  of 


1 D’Alboqtierque's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  115-119. 
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business  of  the  Moors.’1  The  Moslem  opposition 
‘ will  subsist  in  India  so  long  as  they  do  not  see  in 
your  power  the  principal  forces  of  the  country,  and 
good  strongholds  or  a power  of  men  to  keep  them 
at  peace.’  Albuquerque  thus  sums  up  his  demand 
— either  a great  fleet  and  an  army,  or  the  seizure 
and  fortification  of  the  principal  towns  ‘ on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.’ 

Again  in  1513,  as  regards  attacks  from  the 
Rumes  or  Turkish  Empire,  ‘ I hold  it  to  be  free 
from  doubt  that  if  fortresses  be  built  in  Diu  and 
Calicut  (as  I trust  in  Our  Lord  they  will  be), 
when  once  they  have  been  well  fortified,  if  a thou- 
sand of  the  Sultan’s  ships  were  to  make  their  way 
to  India,  not  one  of  those  places  could  be  brought 
again  under  his  dominion.’ 2 ‘ I would  strongly 

point  out,’  he  had  written  to  King  Emmanuel  in 
1510,  ‘ the  uselessness  of  sending  any  more  ships 
to  these  waters,  as  the  supply  of  vessels  here  is 
ample.  What  we  require  is  a large  supply  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  materials  of  war.’ 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  says  Machado,  ‘ he 
erected  with  an  expense  equal  to  their  magnifi- 
cence the  fortresses  of  Malacca,  Ormuz,  Calicut, 
Cochin  and  Cannanore,  inscribed  on  whose  stones 
his  name  is  handed  down  to  posterity  under  the 


1 Letter  from  Affonso  de  Albu- 

querque to  King  Emmanuel  of  Por- 
tugal dated  April  1,  1512.  No.  IX. 
in  India  Office  MS.  translation. 
An  altogether  remarkable  piece 
of  plain-speaking  to  His  Majesty, 
dealing  with  the  whole  question 


of  Indian  policy  from  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  Indian  coast  and  east- 
wards to  Malacca,  in  75  folio 
pages. 

3 D'Alboquerque’s  Commen- 
taries, vol.  iii.  p.  260. 
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glorious  title  of  Founder  of  the  Portuguese  Empire 
in  the  East.’ 1 

Albuquerque’s  plan  of  seizing  strongholds, 
wherever  convenient  on  the  coast,  might  easily 
degenerate  into  a system  of  piratical  descents.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  Goa,  by  far  the  largest  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  was  captured  with 
the  aid  of  a famous  corsair,  Timoja,  during  the 
absence  of  its  lawful  prince.  But  however  we 
may  stigmatise  such  attacks,  they  merely  extended 
to  Asia  the  state  of  war  then  chronic  between 
Christendom  and  Islam  in  Europe.  The  Papal 
Bulls  seemed  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  Scriptural  promise  and  command. 
‘ Ask  of  me,  and  I shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them 
with  a rod  of  iron  ; thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces 
hke  a potter’s  vessel.’ 2 The  Portuguese  historian 
Be  Barros  denied  to  unbelievers  the  international 
rights  pertaining  to  States  within  the  comity  of 
Christendom.  A similar  sentiment  may  be  cited 
from  our  own  Coke,  and  although  Coke’s  view  was 
afterwards  condemned  by  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  not 
the  less  representative  of  the  age  to  which  it 
belonged.3 


1 Diogo  Barbosa  Machado,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Lusitana , His- 
torica  Critica  e Chronologica  : 
quoted,  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 
Preliminary  matter,  p.  xxsix. 

2 Psalm  ii.  8,  9. 

3 The  question  is  fully  discussed 


in  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley’s 
Introduction  pp.  xxix  ff.  to  The 
Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
from  Correa’s  Lendas  da  India, 
Hakluyt  Society,  1869.  Stanley 
quotes  Coke’s  Reports,  Calvin’s 
Case,  iv.  29. 
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The  Holy  See  distinguished,  indeed,  between 
negative  unbelievers  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
faith,  and  positive  unbelievers  who  having  know- 
ledge of  the  faith,  received  it  not,  or  subsequently 
renounced  it.1  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  met 
the  difficulty  from  the  outset,  by  embarking  in 
1500  1500  a.d.  a band  of  friars 2 with  his  expedition 
of  1,200  fighting  men,  and  instructing  Cabral  as 
follows.  ‘ Before  he  attacked  the  Moors  and 
idolaters  of  those  parts  with  the  material  and 
secular  sword,  he  was  to  allow  the  priests  and 
monks  to  use  their  spiritual  sword  which  was  to 
declare  to  them  the  Gospel  . . . and  convert  them 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  . . . And  should  they  be  so 
contumacious  as  not  to  accept  this  law  of  faith 
. . . and  should  they  forbid  commerce  and  ex- 
change ...  in  that  case  they  should  put  them  to 
fire  and  sword,  and  carry  on  fierce  war  against 
them.’ 3 The  Portuguese  King  thus  regularised  his 
position  from  the  theological  point  of  view.  The 
same  sentiment  of  no  common  faith,  no  common 
rights,  still  influences  the  European  attitude  to  the 
African  races ; but  for  the  words  Christianity  and 
paganism,  we  now  use  the*  terms  civilisation  and 
barbarism. 

In  carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  lawful  war 
against  all  unbelievers,  with  whom  no  express 
compact  existed  to  the  contrary,  the  Portuguese 


1  In  condemning  the  Inquisi- 
tion we  should  not  forget  that 

it  seemed  at  first  a defence  of 

Christian  Spain  against  Islam. 


2 Ante,  p.  106. 

3 De  Barros : Decade  i.  lib.  v. 
cap.  i.  (quoted  in  Stanley’s  Vasco 
da  Gama,  pp.  186-187). 
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were  led  into  cruelties,  in  part  common  to 
that  time,  but  in  part  arising  from  their  peculiar 
position  in  Asia.  Their  force  was  so  small  that 
they  thought  it  needful  to  punish  without  mercy 
any  resistance  or  revolt.  This  necessity  for 
terrorising  the  superior  numbers  of  their  enemies 
may  explain,  it  can  never  excuse,  the  atrocities 
which  stained  their  history  in  the  East.  Such 
severities  became  a fixed  principle  of  their  policy 
from  the  second  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1502.' 
The  Bishop  Osorio  blames  Almeida  (1505-1509) 
for  torturing  and  executing  his  prisoners  after  the 
battle  of  Diu,  and  reprobates  the  conduct  of  a 
captain  who  in  1507  threw  the  crew  of  an  Arab 
ship  sewed  up  in  sails  into  the  sea,  although  they 
had  not  defended  themselves,  and  held  a Portu- 
guese passport.1 2  Almeida  ‘ blew  his  prisoners 
from  guns  before  Cannanore,  saluting  the  town 
with  their  fragments.’ 3 On  the  capture  of  Brava, 
the  Portuguese  soldiers  ‘ barbarously  cut  off  the 
hands  and  ears  of  women,  to  take  off  their 
bracelets  and  earrings,  to  save  time  in  taking 
them  off.’ 4 

These  were  not  exceptional  barbarities.  The 
permanent  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  to  all 
Asiatics  who  resisted  was  void  of  compunction. 


1 But  cf.  ante,  p.  109,  note  2. 

2 Stanley’s  Three  Voyages  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  xxix-xxxii. 
Hakluyt  Society,  1867. 

3 Damiao  de  Goes  ( Chronica 
do  Felicissimo  Bey  Dom  Manoel, 

Lisbon  1566-1567) ; Stanley,  ut 


supra,  xxxiii. 

4  Asia  Portugueza.  Lisbon,  3 
vols.  1666-1675.  (The  Portuguese 
Asia  of  Manuel  de  Faria  y Sousa, 
translated  by  Captain  John  Ste- 
vens, London,  3 vols.  1695,  vol.  i. 

p.  116). 
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To  quote  a few  examples  from  contemporary 
manuscripts ; a letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal  in 
1518  1518  speaks  of  the  people  of  Dabul  as  ‘ dogs  ’ who 
‘ do  not  want  but  the  sword  in  hand.’ 1 In  1535,  at 
the  capture  of  the  petty  island  of  Mete  near  Diu, 
‘ all  were  killed,  without  allowing  a single  one  to 
live,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  henceforward 
1540  called  the  Island  of  the  Dead.’2  In  1540  the 
Zamorin  was  compelled  to  agree  to  cast  out  of  his 
dominions  all  who  would  not  accept  the  terms 
imposed,  ‘ and  if  they  should  not  wish  to  go,  he 
1546  will  order  them  to  be  killed.’3  In  1546,  says  the 
official  report  of  the  siege  of  Diu,  ‘ we  spared  no 
life  whether  of  women  or  children.’ 4 

I cut  short  the  list  of  horrors.  The  Portuguese 
cruelties  w^ere  deliberate  rather  than  vindictive. 
Even  a high-minded  soldier  and  devout  cavalier  of 
the  Cross  like  Albuquerque  believed  a reign  of 
terror  to  be  a necessity  of  his  position,  and  that, 
in  giving  no  quarter,  he  best  rendered  service  to 
Christ  and  acted  with  the  truest  humanity  in  the 
long  run  to  the  heathen.  So  inherently  noble  was 
he  felt  to  be,  that  in  after  years  both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  were  wont  to  repair  to  his  tomb, 
and  there,  as  in  the  presence  of  his  shade,  to  call 
upon  God  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  his 


1 Letter  from  Joao  de  Lima  for 
the  King,  dated  Cochin  Decem- 
ber 22,  1518.  India  Office  MSS. 

- Contract  between  the  King  of 
Gujarat  and  Nuno  da  Cunha, 

Captain-General  and  Governor 
of  India,  dated  October  25,  1535, 

footnote.  India  Office  MSS. 


3 Contract  between  the  Viceroy 
Dom  Garcia  and  ‘the  King  of 
Calicut,’  dated  January  1,  1540. 
India  Office  MSS. 

4 Letter  of  Manuel  Rodrigues 
for  the  King,  dated  Diu,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1546.  India  Office  MSS. 
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successors.  Yet  even  his  lofty  soul  stooped  to  the 
atrocities  of  cutting  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  his 
prisoners,1  of  hunting  in  rowing  boats  after  despair- 
ing wretches  who  had  thrown  themselves  overboard 
and  hacking  them  to  pieces  in  the  water,2  and 
of  slaying  the  women  and  children  of  captured 
towns.3  Terrorism  had  to  take  the  place  of  strength. 
It  was  a device  to  which  the  Portuguese  were 
compelled  by  plans  of  conquest  beyond  their 
national  resources. 

The  main  object  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia  was 
a monopoly  of  the  Indo-European  trade.  I pro- 
pose, without  dwelling  on  individual  feats  of  arms, 
to  briefly  show  how  that  monopoly  was  secured, 
partly  by  treaties  and  partly  by  war ; how  it  was 
maintained  by  a combined  naval  and  military 
force ; what  the  monopoly  consisted  of,  and  the 
mercantile  methods  by  which  it  was  wrorked. 

The  more  important  treaties  of  Portugal  in  the 
East  followed  a common  type,  and  Albuquerque’s 
first  engagement  with  Ormuz  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  whole.4  In  that  instrument 
the  ‘ King  of  Ormuz  ’ (1)  acknowledges  himself 
a vassal  to  the  Portuguese  sovereign,  (2)  grants  a 


1 At  Kuriyat  in  1507  and  at 
Kalhat  in  1508. 

2 Off  Ormuz  in  1507. 

3 At  the  second  capture  of  Goa 
1510  and  at  Malacca  in  1511. 

1 They  may  be  studied  in  detail 
in  the  Colleccdo  de  Tratados  e 
concertos  de  pages  que  o Estado 
da  India  Portugueza  fez  com  os 
Beis  e Senliores  com  quem  teve 


relacoes  nas  partes  da  Asia  e 
Africa  Oriental  desde  o principio 
da  Conquista  ate  ao  fim  do  seculo 
xviii,  por  Julio  Firmino  Judice 
Biker,  10  vols,  8vo.  Lisboa  : Im- 
prensa  Nacional,  1881-1885.  I 
invariably  quote  from  the  India 
Office  MS.  translation  (2  vols. 
folio). 


1507 


1510 


1507 
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1507  site  for  a factory  and  fortress,  (3)  submits  to  a 
yearly  tribute  and  agrees  to  a payment  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  troops  which  had  coerced  him.1 
These  three  main  heads  of  political  dependence,  a 
fortified  factory,  and  a tribute  or  money  payment, 
supplied  the  model  for  subsequent  treaties,  wher- 
ever the  Portuguese  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  enforce  them.  They  were  the  standard 
of  subjection  which  the  Portuguese  sought  to 
impose  on  the  coast-powers  from  the  Eed  Sea 
to  the  Moluccas.  The  system  developed  into  an 
endeavour  to  exempt  Portuguese  vessels  from  dues 
at  the  Indian  ports,  and  to  extract  a revenue 
for  Portugal  from  the  local  customs  tariff.  But 
the  length  of  the  coast-line  to  be  coerced,  and  the 
unequal  forces  employed  for  the  task,  render 
generalisations  unsafe.  The  treaty-history  of 
Portugal  in  the  East  may  be  best  understood  from 
some  characteristic  examples. 

Calicut,  being  defiant  and  one  of  the  strongest 
positions  on  the  Indian  coast,  for  a time  treated  on 
1513  advantageous  terms.  The  compact  of  1513, 2 pro- 
vided for  the  exchange  of  pepper  and  ginger  at  fair 
rates  for  the  Portuguese  imports,  allowed  the  Calicut 
Zamorin  to  send  two  trading  ships  under  Portuguese 
passes  to  Ormuz  during  the  current  year,  and 
agreed  that  Portuguese  merchandise  should  pay 
dues.  A fortified  factory  was  then  built  and  the 


1 ‘ Conditions  of  the  Peace 

Treaty  made  by  Affonso  de  Albu- 
querque and  the  King  of  Ormuz, 
September  1507.’  India  Office 


MS.  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  14. 

2 Executed  at  Cannanore,  Oc- 
tober, 1513,  but  dated  December 
24,  1513.  India  Office  MSS. 
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bond  was  soon  drawn  tighter.  By  the  treaty  of  1515 
the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  expresses  a desire  to  serve 
Portugal ; will  allow  no  enemies  of  Portugal  to 
enter  his  harbour  ; gives  exemptions  to  Christians, 
even  to  Christian  converts  ; and  is  to  pay  half  the 
shipping  dues  to  the  Portuguese.1  The  process  of 
coercion  went  on  till  in  1540  the  Calicut  Zamorin 
agreed  to  sell  ‘ all  the  pepper  ’ and  ‘ all  the  ginger 
there  may  be  on  his  lands  to  the  King  our  Lord,’ 
to  harbour  no  enemies  of  Portugal  nor  to  make  war 
on  her  friends,  to  give  up  his  trade  with  the  Arabian 
coast,  to  allow  none  of  his  subjects  to  sail  thither, 
and  to  keep  no  war  vessels  or  even  armed  rowing 
boats.2  By  this  time  Calicut,  her  Chief  and  her 
commerce,  were  in  the  grip  of  the  Portuguese  fort. 

Other  towns  on  the  Indian  seaboard  must  be 
dealt  with  more  briefly.  The  Portuguese  in  their 
struggle  with  Calicut  entered  into  engagements 
with  rival  coast-chiefs  which  they  could  not  always 
fulfil.  In  1500-1501  Cabral,  having  signed  a treaty 
with  the  friendly  Cochin  Baja,  promised  some  day 
to  make  him  Zamorin  of  Calicut.  After  wars  and 
distresses  suffered  by  the  little  State  in  the  Por- 
tuguese cause,  the  Cochin  Baja  thus  pours  out 
his  sorrows  to  King  Emmanuel  in  1513.  ‘ Your 

Highness  sent  me  a golden  crown,  as  a sign  that  I 
was  crowned  the  chief  King  of  the  whole  of  India. 
. . . And  your  Governor  especially  crowned  me  as 
king,  and  he  declared  on  oath  that  he  would  make 

1 Treaty  of  February  26,  1515.  the  ‘ S.  Matthias.’  All  treaties 

3 Treaty  of  Januaryl,  1540,  exe-  are  quoted  from  the  India  Office 
cuted,  characteristically  enough,  MS.  translation, 
on  board  a Portuguese  galleon, 


1515 


1540 


1501 


1513 
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ioi3  me  the  chief  king  of  all  India,  and  assist  me  against 
anyone  who  should  come  upon  me.  And  I also 
promised  to  assist  him  against  whoever  should  come 
upon  them  and  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  your 
fortress  until  death,  and  in  this  manner  they  swore 
to  it  by  oath  in  the  church.’ 1 Yet  after  twelve 
years  these  fine  promises  remained  empty  words, 
and  here  was  Albuquerque  in  1513  making  treaties 
with  Calicut  to  the  detriment  of  Cochin. 

Quilon,  with  its  Portuguese  factory  and  fort 
since  1503,  being  still  weaker  than  Cochin  fared 
worse.  Certain  disturbances  having  taken  place  at 
Quilon  during  the  absence  of  the  Queen,  the  church 
1516  of  the  old  St.  Thomas  Christians  is  in  1516  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  Christians  favoured  as  formerly, 
and  treated  4 even  better  if  that  can  be.’  Further 
if  any  native  4 whether  Gentile  or  Moor  or  any  other 
description  whatever  should  wish  to  become  a 
Christian,  that  he  be  free  to  do  so  without  anyone 
preventing  him,  or  any  obstacle  offered  whatever.’ 2 
The  death  of  the  Portuguese  factor  at  Quilon,  for 
which  the  disclaimers  of  guilt  by  the  Queen  and 
her  chiefs  were  accepted,  was  punished  by  a fine  of 
i520  200,000  pounds  of  pepper.  By  the  treaty  of  1520 
the  St.  Thomas  Christians  were  further  protected, 
and  received  a site  under  the  guns  of  the  Portuguese 
fortress  ; the  monopoly  of  all  pepper  grown  in  Quilon 
was  secured  to  the  Portuguese  King  ; and  all 
Portuguese  ships  were  to  pay  their  dues  to  him.8 

1 Letter  from  the  King  of  2 Treaty  dated  September  25, 

Cochin  to  the  King  Emmanuel,  1516. 

dated  Cochin,  December  11, 1513.  3 Treaty  of  November  17, 1520  ; 
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Finally  the  Portuguese  were  to  be  exempt  from  dues  1540 
‘ in  the  quays  of  the  sea,  where  the  embarcation 
takes  place  for  Cochin.’ 1 

The  Portuguese  hold  on  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
in  like  manner  tightened.  In  1515  Albuquerque 
completed  the  fortress  at  Ormuz.  By  the  treaty 
of  1523, 2 the  Portuguese  are  to  pay  no  dues  at  1523 
Ormuz  except  on  exports,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Ormuz  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  demand  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Meanwhile  in  each  year,  Ormuz 
shall  pay  in  lieu  of  giving  over  the  Customs  House, 

‘ in  tributes  and  vassalage  to  the  King  our  Lord  in 
silver,  gold,  and  seed  pearls,  to  the  value  of  the 
land  60,000  xerafins.’  All  Christian  renegades  are 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Captain  of  the  Portuguese 
fortress,  and  no  Moslems  shall  carry  arms  in  Ormuz 
save  the  attendants  on  the  King  and  town  magis- 
trate. Any  other  Moor  wearing  arms  ‘ shall  on  the 
second  offence  be  flogged,  and  on  the  third  be  put 
to  death.’  Moslems  are  to  pay  duty  on  all  mer- 
chandise, Portuguese  are  to  be  exempt.  The 
Moslems  are  to  maintain  a chief  of  police  who 
should  be  a Christian  and  ‘ twenty  Christian  men 
who  walked  with  him.’  Six  years  later  a heavy  1529 
fine  was  laid  on  Ormuz  for  the  death  of  the  Portu- 
guese magistrate,  and  the  customs  revenue  was 
allotted  until  payment  should  be  realised.3  In 

and  Note  delivered  to  the  Queen  striking  illustration  of  the  process 
of  Quilon,  dated  March  21,  1519.  by  which  the  Portuguese  demands 

1 Capitulations  dated  October  were  increased. 

25,  1540.  3 Order  of  Nuno  da  Cunha 

2 This  agreement  made  at  dated  August  27,  1529. 

Medina  July  15,  1523,  affords  a 

VOL.  I. 
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1540  1540  a customs  house  and  certain  revenues  were 
formally  made  over  to  the  Portuguese,  subject  to 
allowances  to  the  Ormuz  Court — ‘ in  payment  of 
tributes,’  says  the  King  of  Ormuz  not  without 
pathos,  ‘ which  I am  obliged  to  pay.’ 1 

While  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf  thus 
passed  completely  under  the  Portuguese,  it  also 
marked  the  western  limits  of  their  shore-power 
on  the  Indo-Egyptian  route.  Their  attempts  to 
1513  seize  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  failed.  In  1513 
Albuquerque,  after  a bloody  siege  of  Aden,  was 
repulsed  with  slaughter,  and  could  only  cannonade 
the  town  and  burn  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The 
brave  Arabs  had  no  intention  of  yielding  their 
stronghold,  from  which  they  could  swoop  down  on 
the  Red  Sea  passage,  to  Christian,  Egyptian,  or 
Turk.  In  1516  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  failed,  as 
Albuquerque  had  failed,  to  capture  Aden.  Soon 
after  there  came  an  overwhelming  fleet  of  forty 
Portuguese  ships  and  3,000  soldiers,  and  the 
battered  fortress  offered  to  surrender.  But  the 
fleet  sailed  on  to  attack  the  Moslem  navy  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  by  the  time  it  got  back  to  Aden 
the  defences  were  repaired  and  the  offer  was  with- 
drawn. The  Turks,  when  they  wrested  Egypt 
from  the  Mameluk  Sultans  in  1517,  perceived 
that  Aden  was  necessary  to  complete  their 
conquest.  During  the  struggle  which  followed, 
the  Aden  ruler  submitted  at  moments  to  the 
1524  Portuguese.  In  1524  and  again  in  1530  he 
‘ rendered  himself  a vassal  to  Dom  Joao  of  Portu- 

1 Articles  of  1540  : Farm&n  dated  948  A.  H.,  and  February  27,  1543. 
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gal  ’ and  agreed  to  pay  a yearly  tribute,  with  the  1530 
gift  of  ‘ a crown  of  gold  ’ as  first-fruits  to  His 
Majesty.1 

Such  submissions,  however,  were  merely  Arab 
feints  to  gain  a breathing  space.  In  1538  Soly-  1538 
man  the  Magnificent  closed  the  struggle  by  an 
expedition  which  captured  Aden.  But  even  the 
forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  its  zenith  only 
won  the  place  by  stratagem.  The  Turkish 
sailors  were  carried  ashore  on  beds  pleading  for 
the  hospitality  which  Musalmans  everywhere 
show  to  the  sick  of  their  religion.  The  ruler  of 
Aden  received  them  generously,  was  gratefully 
invited  on  board  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  then 
treacherously  hanged.  For  a time  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  dominated  the  whole  Arabian  coast 
from  Aden,  strengthened  by  100  guns  and  a 
garrison  of  500  Turks.  But  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  Arab  population  rose,  and  handed 
over  the  fort  in  despair  to  the  Portuguese.  Aden 
was  finally  retaken  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  1551,  issi 
and  remained  amid  varying  fortunes  a Turkish 
outpost  until  1630,  when  it  passed  again  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  Yemen  province.2  From  Albuquer- 
que’s attack  in  1513  onwards,  it  stood  defiant 


1 ‘ Capitulations  concluded  be- 
tween Heitor  da  Silveira  and  the 

King  of  Aden,  1530.’  Castanheda 
states  that  the  formal  deeds 
drawn  on  these  capitulations 
could  not  be  found  in  the  Indian 
archives.  India  Office  MS.  trans- 
lation of  Portuguese  treaties,  vol.  i. 
p.  73. 


2 An  Account  of  the  British 
Settlement  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  by 
Captain  F.  M.  Hunter,  Assistant 
Political  Resident  (1877),  pp. 
162-164.  Captain  Hunter  gives 
a valuable  bibliography  of  the 
history  of  Aden  in  his  Appendix 
A,  pp.  197-202. 
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just  outside  the  limits  of  the  Indo-Portuguese 
power. 

While  Aden  thus  prevented  the  complete 
execution  of  Albuquerque’s  scheme  for  cutting  off 
the  Moslem  trade  from  its  Egyptian  base,  his 
designs  on  the  sources  of  that  trade  in  the  Far  East 
were  more  fully  carried  out.  The  cheaper  spices 
of  the  Indian  coast,  pepper  and  ginger,  he  secured 
by  his  command  of  the  Malabar  ports.  The 
Moslem  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and 
of  the  precious  cloves  and  mace  of  the  Archipelago, 
was  broken  by  Albuquerque’s  seizure  of  Malacca 
(1511),  with  subsequent  captures  and  treaties  by 
his  successors.  My  business,  however,  is  with 
India,  and  I dare  not  follow  the  brilliant  track 
of  Portuguese  achievement  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  the  richest  jewels 
in  the  Portuguese  crown  when  formally  made 
1529  over  by  Spain  in  1529, 1 became  not  only  a source 
of  trade  but  of  tribute  ; Tidore,  for  example,  pay- 
1504  ing  in  cloves.2  In  1564  the  king  of  the  Moluccas 
yielded  to  Portugal  the  dominion  and  lordship  of 
the  whole  of  his  territories.3 

The  Portuguese  sovereign,  indeed,  gave  full 
powers  to  his  Captain  in  Malacca  ‘ to  take  pos- 
session or  part  possession  as  the  case  may  be  of 
any  lands,  places  and  islands,’  which  that  officer 
or  his  subordinates  should  ‘ discover  or  arrive  at ; ’ 


1 ‘ Clauses  of  the  Peace  effected  2 Capitulations  with  the  King 

between  Dom  Jorge  de  Menezes  of  Tidore,  1530. 

Captain  of  Maluco,  and  Fernfio  3 Farmun  dated  February  12, 
de  la  Torre,  in  Tidore  1529.’  1564. 
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and  ‘ to  acquire  in  my  name  the  lordship  of  the  1532 
said  places,  lands  and  islands.’1  Under  these  powers 
the  royal  arms  of  Portugal  were  fixed  up  on  many 
a remote  shore,  a flag  with  the  cross  of  Christ 
being  handed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a green 
bough  delivered  by  wTay  of  ratification. 

‘ Having  come  to  the  island  Amene  ’ (a  poor  isco 
little  islet  a mile  and  a half  in  diameter  in  the 
Laccadives)  runs  one  treaty  w7hich  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  howT  the  system  practically  worked,  the 
Portuguese  Commodore  ‘ wrent  on  land  and  destroyed 
it  and  slew7  many  people,  and  took  a great  number, 
and  coming  to  a convention  of  peace  ’ — it  wras  agreed 
that  the  rulers  should  make  over  the  group  of 
islands  to  the  King  of  Portugal  and  pay  a tribute 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  with  the  pledge  of  a green 
branch ‘in  sign  of  peace  and  obedience,’  ‘for  as 
much  as  they  did  not  w7ish  to  be  vassals  of  any 
other  king  or  lord.’2 

If  this  was  Portugal’s  short  way  with  the  naked 
islanders  of  the  Laccadives,  she  had  an  ascend- 
ing scale  of  refinement  in  dealing  with  the  more 
powerful  rajas  of  the  Indian  coast  and  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  treaties  leave  more  or  less  to 
the  native  rulers  the  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
subjects.  While  insisting  strongly  on  the  privi- 
leges of  native  Christians,  and  placing  them  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  fort,  they 
generally  respect  the  rights  of  the  professors  of 
other  faiths.  The  treaty  with  the  wrarlike  King  of 

1 Preamble  to  the  treaty  with  January  27,  1532. 

the  Island  of  Sunda,  dated  2 Treaty  of  February  4,  1560. 
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1534  Gujarat  guaranteed  the  revenues  of  the  Bassein 
mosques,  ‘ and  what  preaching  should  take  place 
in  them,’  from  ‘ any  innovation  whatever.’ 1 In 
the  Moluccas  the  Viceroy  agreed  that  £ no  Portu- 
1530  guese  should  enter  into  the  mosques  of  the  Moors  ; 
and  on  his  entering  and  doing  evil  things,  he  shall 
be  apprehended  by  the  Moors  or  by  the  Christians 
and  delivered  up  at  the  fortress,  for  me  to  punish 
according  to  his  fault.  Forasmuch  as  I think  it  to 
the  service  of  the  King  my  Lord  that  the  mosques 
be  guarded  against  the  Portuguese,  and  be  as 
honoured  as  are  our  own  churches.’ 2 In  at  least 
one  case  conversions  were  forbidden  on  either  side,3 
but  were  often  provided  for  on  the  side  of  the 
Christians.  Some  protection  was  even  attempted 
for  the  pagodas  or  temples  of  the  Hindus.4  The 
contract  of  1520  provided  against  the  killing  of 
cows  in  the  Quilon  State.5 

I have  dwelt  on  the  treaty-aspects  of  the 
Portuguese  policy  in  the  East,  not  merely  because 
they  illustrate  the  actual  dealings  of  Portugal 
with  Asiatic  States,  but  because  such  engagements 
became  in  the  next  century  a factor  in  European 
diplomacy.  One  of  the  initial  difficulties  which 
the  English  East  India  Company  had  to  face  was 
the  Portuguese  claim  that  the  princes  of  the  Indian 
coast  and  Spice  Archipelago  were,  under  these 


1 Treaty  of  December  1534. 

2 Contract  made  by  the  Viceroy 

Dom  Garcia  de  Noronha  with 
Niza  Muza  (Maluco),  April  22, 

1539. 

8 Contract  with  the  King  of 


Gujarat,  October  25,  1535. 

4 Contract  with  Mealecao 
(Malik  Khan),  dated  April  24, 
1555. 

5 Made  by  Lopes  de  Sequeira, 
November  17,  1520. 
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treaties,  subjects  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and 
that  their  territories  formed  part  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions.1 

The  Portuguese  clearly  understood  that  their 
power  depended  on  their  fleet,  and  showed  a wise 
jealousy  of  sea-rivals.  But  the  shipbuilding  of 
the  Atlantic  so  greatly  excelled  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  that  only  two  States  of  Western  India 
could  seriously  imperil  the  Christian  squadrons. 

The  navies  of  Calicut  and  Gujarat,  aided  by  the 
Egyptian  admiral,  had  matched  themselves  against 
the  Viceroy  Almeida,  and  their  defeat  at  Diu  was  1509 
followed  up  by  treaties  to  prevent  their  recon- 
struction. Calicut  in  the  south  was  not  allowed 
to  keep  war-vessels  or  even  armed  rowing-boats. 
Gujarat  on  the  north  had,  in  1534,  to  agree  that  no  1534 
warship  should  be  built  in  any  of  her  ports,  a con- 
dition re-enforced  by  subsequent  treaties.2  The 
same  unsparing  policy  which  flogged  and  sentenced 
to  death  the  Arabs  of  Ormuz  who  ventured  to 
carry  arms,  also  put  an  end  to  naval  construction 
at  alien  Indian  harbours. 

Portugal  further  coerced  the  naval  States  of 
Western  India  by  a chain  of  settlements  at 
strategic  points  up  the  coast.  Besides  the  fortress 
factories  already  mentioned  on  the  southern 
Malabar  seaboard,  the  four  important  positions  of 
Goa,  Bassein  close  to  our  Bombay,  Daman  on  the 


1 Circular  letter  of  Queen  * Treaties  with  the  King  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Kings  of  the  Gujarat  dated  Dec.  1534,  March 

East  Indies : February  1601  (?),  27, 1537,  and  Dec.  23,  1543. 

First  Letter  Book  of  E.I.  C.  p.  20. 
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Gujarat  shore,  and  Diu  at  the  point  of  the 
Kathiawar  peninsula,  were  turned  by  conquest  or 
treaty  into  Portuguese  strongholds.1  The  island 
fortress  of  Diu  commanded  the  approach  to  India 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  just  where  ships  rounded 
into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  formed  a bulwark 
against  the  Arab,  Egyptian,  or  Turkish  line  of 
attack.  Its  conquest  and  retention  cost  the 
Portuguese  more  blood  and  treasure  than  any  other 
of  their  Indian  possessions. 

Goa,  their  principal  settlement,  dominated  the 
i5io  South  Indian  ports,  as  Diu  controlled  the  coast- 
route  on  the  north.  The  pirate  chief  Timoja 
proposed  to  Albuquerque  that  as  the  lord  of  Goa 2 
was  dead  (in  reality  absent)  they  should  seize  the 
place.  This  they  easily  did  in  March  1510.  But 
the  rightful  sovereign,  a son  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  Amurad  II.,  whose  romantic  adventures  had 
ended  with  his  carving  for  himself  the  kingdom  of 
Bijapur  in  Southern  India,  hurried  back  to  Goa 
and  drove  out  the  Portuguese  in  May.  During 
three  months  of  terrible  sufferings  and  heroic  endur- 
ance, the  Portuguese  were  wind-bound  in  the  estu- 
ary within  the  Goa  bar,  and  exposed  to  a superior 
force  on  shore.  But  eventually  they  got  to  sea, 
and  on  the  King  being  again  called  away  by  distur- 
bances in  the  interior,  they  recaptured  Goa  with 
the  help  of  the  pirate  Timoja  in  November  1510. 


1 An  account  of  these  places 
will  be  found  in  my  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India  (14  vols.  ed. 

1885-1887).  Cf.  Dr.  Gerson  da 
Cunha’s  History  of  Chaul  and 


Basscin,  Bombay  1876. 

2 Yusuf  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur, 
one  of  the  five  Musalman  States 
of  Southern  India  formed  out  of 
the  old  Bahmani  kingdom. 
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Its  rightful  sovereign,  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  the  king  of 
Bijapur,  died  in  the  following  month  (December  5). 
His  son  was  a minor,  and  during  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  it  was  all  his  ministers  could  do  to  hold 
together  the  more  important  inland  provinces  of 
the  Bijapur  kingdom.  The  outlying  island  of  Goa 
and  its  region  of  creeks  and  estuaries  remained 
with  the  Portuguese. 

The  pirate  Timoja  who  first  urged  Albuquerque 
to  seize  it,  and  whose  forces  bore  an  important 
part  in  its  capture  and  recapture,  received  a sub- 
stantial share  of  the  spoils.  He  obtained  the 
revenues  of  a district  in  free  gift,  was  appointed 
chief  Aguazil  or  administrator  of  the  lands  of 
Goa,  and  captain  of  the  native  population.  The 
revenues  of  the  whole  annexed  territories,  Goa 
Island  excepted,  were  made  over  to  him  in  return 
for  a fixed  rental,  together  with  the  responsibility 
for  their  defence.  That  daring  and  unscrupulous 
corsair  was  exactly  the  sort  of  adventurer  then 
founding  dynasties  in  India.  Had  he  lived  he 
might  have  set  up  a coast  kingdom  of  his  own ; 
and  proved  a troublesome  neighbour  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. But  here  again  fortune  favoured  the 
Christians.  This  Timoja  only  enjoyed  his  new 
accession  of  power  for  a year,  and  died  in  1511. 

As  Diu  was  the  Portuguese  outpost  which  con- 
trolled the  passage  into  Indian  waters  on  the  north, 
so  Goa  became  their  central  place  of  arms  and 
commerce  half  way  down  the  coast.  Its  nucleus, 
or  Island  of  Goa  proper,  was  defended  by  rivers  or 
creeks  on  both  sides  from  the  mainland,  and  by 
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capes  on  the  north  and  south  from  the  extreme 
fury  of  the  monsoons.  The  silting  of  the  channels 
which  now  impedes  the  approach  was  then  in  an 
earlier  stage,  and  the  Goa  anchorage,  with  twenty- 
one  feet  at  high  water  and  eighteen  at  low,1  sufficed 
for  the  largest  shipping  of  that  time.  In  1641-1648 
Tavernier  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  world.2  It  wras,  in  fact,  an  earlier  Bombay, 
guarded  yet  not  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  marine 
backwaters  or  river-arms,  and  nearer  than  Bom- 
bay to  the  ancient  ports  of  Indo-European  com- 
merce. Although  Goa  Island  was  but  nine  miles 
long  by  three  broad,  the  trade  of  the  western  coast 
was  gradually  concentrated  at  its  quays.3  Its 
natural  advantages  were  developed  by  a skilful 
system  of  treaty  restrictions  and  exemptions  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  Malabar  ports  ; and  even  the 
silting  up  of  the  channels  was  for  a time  overcome 
by  moving  the  town  nearer  to  the  sea. 

The  old  Goa  which  Albuquerque  captured  is 
now  a city  of  empty  convents  and  monasteries  ; 
mounds  of  broken  bricks,  once  palaces,  buried  under 
rank  grass  ; and  streets  overgrown  with  cocoa-nut 


1 Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  112 
(Bombay  1878)  on  the  authority 
of  Correa  (Lendas  da  India,  ii. 
54).  Alboquerqve's  Commentaries 
give  a less  depth,  ii.  p.  88. 

2 Les  six  voyages  de  Jean- 
Baqjbistc  Tavernier,  Baron  d'Au- 
bonne.  Part  II.  p.  115,  Paris. 

3 The  Velhas  Conquistas,  or 
Goa  and  the  adjacent  districts 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Novas 
Conquistas  long  afterwards  ac- 


quired), comprised  Ilhas,  Salsette 
and  Bardez  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  222  square  miles.  Da 
Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  i and  p.  111. 
The  original  materials  are  Da 
Cunha  Rivara’s  0 Clironista  de 
Tissuary,  his  Inscripcocs  Lapi- 
dares  da  India  Portugueza  (Lis- 
bon 1894),  and  other  works : with 
F.  D.  D’Ayalla’s  Goa  Anliga  c 
Moderna  (Lisbon  1888)  from 
secondary  sources. 
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trees  and  jungle.  The  churches  rise  mournfully 
amid  the  desolation.  ‘ II  ne  reste  plus  cle  cette 
ville  que  le  sacre,’  said  the  Superior  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Convent  in  1827  : ‘le profane  en  est  entUre- 
vient  banni .’ 1 ‘ The  river  washes  the  remains  of  a 

great  city  ; ’ wrote  Sir  William  Howard  Russell  fifty 
years  later,  in  1877,  ‘ an  arsenal  in  ruins,  palaces 
in  ruins,  quay  walls  in  ruins — all  in  ruins.’  The 
still  older  Goa,  built  by  the  native  kings,  I could 
only  trace  by  little  square  rice  fields  which  marked 
the  ground  plan  of  fortress  courts  and  palace  quad- 
rangles. Panjim  and  New  Goa,  which  became 
the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  in  1759,  are 
threatened  with  a like  deterioration.  But  a rail- 
way, built  by  British  enterprise,  now  connects 
Marmagao  with  the  Southern  Maratha  line,  and 
holds  out  hopes  of  a return  to  commercial  impor- 
tance. 

Yet  before  its  decay,  Goa  had  a carnival  of 
prosperity  which  proves  what  a commercial  war- 
policy  can  for  a time  effect.  ‘ Goa  Dourado  ’ or 
Golden  Goa  was  a place  of  fabulous  wealth  to  the 
plain  London  merchants  who  were  struggling  into 
an  East  India  Company  under  Elizabeth.  ‘ Who- 
ever hath  seen  Goa  need  not  see  Lisbon,’  ran  the 
Portuguese  proverb.2 3  It  combined  the  riches  of 


1 Instituto  Vasco  da  Gama, 
vol.  iii.  p.  154.  I take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  my  obli- 
gations, as  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society  of  this  name  at 

Goa,  to  my  learned  confreres. 

3 Quem  vio  Goa  excusa  de  ver 


Lisboa.  The  travellers  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  con- 
temporary accounts  of  Goa  at  the 
height  of  its  luxury  and  during 
the  first  stages  of  decline  are : 
John  Hugo  Linschoten  who  went 
to  Goa  in  1583  and  whose 


1510 

to 

1000 
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1600 


commerce  with  the  splendours  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp  and  a powerful  military  court.  The  work  of 
the  community  was  done  by  slaves,  vdiose  toil 
chiefly  supplied  the  incomes  of  the  Portuguese 
inhabitants ; 1 for  in  Goa  no  Portuguese  of  decent 
birth  could  follow  a trade  without  disgrace,  nor 
could  his  wife  busy  herself  in  domestic  labours 
without  losing  her  social  position.  The  only 
respectable  livelihoods  were  the  Church,  the  army, 
and  Government  employ — with  buccaneering  and 
sea-going  commerce  in  a few  vigorous  hands. 

The  intensely  military  spirit,  and  its  contempt 
for  peaceful  industry,  ended  in  a reaction  of  pro- 
fligacy and  sloth.  Portuguese  society  in  Goa 
divided  itself  into  two  idle  populations — an  idle 
population  of  men  in  the  streets  and  gaming 
saloons,  and  an  idle  population  of  women  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  own  homes.  The  gambling 
houses,  sumptuously  furnished  and  paying  a heavy 
licence-tax  to  the  Government,  were  the  resort  of 


Itinerario,  Voyage  ofte  Schip- 
vaert  (Amsterdam  1596)  has 
been  translated  into  Latin,  French 
(perhaps  the  best  known),  English 
and  German : Francois  Pyrard 
de  Laval,  who  served  as  a soldier 
at  Goa  in  1608-1610,  and  whose 
Discours  du,  Voyage  des  Francois 
aux  Indes  Orientates  (Paris  1611) 
has  been  repeatedly  republished 
in  France,  abridged  by  Purchas 
and  issued  in  Portuguese  at  Goa. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
the  English  merchant  Ralph 
Fitch  (1583-1591)  (Hakluyt,  Pur- 
chas, and  Pinkerton’s  Collections) ; 


Pietro  della  Valle,  at  Goa  1623- 
1624  (Viaggi  di),  with  translations 
in  French,  English,  Dutch  and 
German ; Sir  T.  Herbert,  post 
1626  ( A Relation  of  some  Yeares 
Travaile,  &c.  1634  and  1677) ; and 
John  Albert  de  Mandelslo  (Schrci- 
bcn  von  seiner  ostindischen  Raise , 
Schleswig  1645  and  1647,  English 
ed.  1658,  French  ed.,  1727) ; 
Tavernier  and  later  writers. 

1 Historical  andArclucological 
Sketch  of  the  City  of  Goa,  with  A 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Goa,  by  Jos^  Nicolau  da 
Fonseca,  Bombay  1878,  p.  161. 
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dancing  girls,  jugglers,  native  actors  and  buffoons — 
haunts  of  iniquity,  in  which  the  more  determined 
players  stayed  sometimes  for  days  together  and 
were  provided  with  board  and  lodging.1  The  ladies 
of  Goa  soon  obtained  an  equally  unenviable  name. 
Shut  up  as  much  as  possible  from  male  society,  they 
lounged  half-dressed  through  the  tropical  day, 
singing,  playing,  quarrelling,  gossiping  with  their 
flattering  slaves,  ‘ and  especially  devising  means 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  husbands.’ 2 A 
European  Zanana  life  grew  up  and  produced  ugly 
consequences.  A lady  valued  herself  in  her  female 
coterie  upon  the  number  and  daring  of  her  intrigues. 
The  travellers  who  visited  Goa  during  its  prime 
tell  strange  tales  of  the  hardihood  with  which  the 
Portuguese  matrons  pursued  their  amours — not 
scrupling  to  stupefy  the  husband  with  drugs,  and 
then  admitting  the  paramour  to  his  chamber.3  The 
perils  of  such  interviews  gave  zest  to  jaded  appetite, 
and  the  Goanese  became  a byword  as  the  type  of  an 
orientalised  community,  idle,  haughty  and  corrupt. 

But  the  Portuguese  of  Goa,  although  clad  much 
like  natives  in  their  own  houses  save  for  the  large 
rosariesroundtheir  necks,  and  with  their  c-hildrenrun- 
ning  ‘ up  and  down  the  house  naked  till  they  begin 
to  be  old  enough  to  be  ashamed,’  made  a splendid 
appearance  when  they  stirred  abroad.  The  ladies 
in  gorgeous  apparel  were  carried  in  not  less  gorgeous 
litters,  guarded  by  domestics,  to  the  great  functions 


1510 

to 

1000 


1 Da  Fonseca,  p.  159.  of  Linschoten  and  Francis 

2 Idem,  p.  161.  Pyrard,  Goa,  p.  162. 

3 Da  Fonseca,  on  the  authority 
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1510  of  the  Church — their  ‘ dress  mostly  of  gold  and 
1600  silver  brocade  adorned  with  pearls,  precious  stones, 
and  with  jewels  on  the  head,  arms,  hands,  and 
round  the  waist ; and  they  put  on  a veil  of  the  finest 
crape  in  the  world  which  extends  from  head  to 
foot.’  They  wore  no  stockings,  but  slippers 
studded  with  gems,  and  raised  on  cork  soles  ‘ nearly 
half  a foot  in  height.’  ‘ They  do  not  wear  any  mask 
but  paint  their  cheeks  to  a shameful  degree.’ 
‘ These  ladies,  when  they  enter  the  church,  are  taken 
by  the  hand  by  one  or  two  men,  since  they  cannot 
walk  by  themselves  on  account  of  the  height  of 
the  slippers.’  Each  is  thus  helped  ‘ to  her  seat 
some  forty  or  fifty  paces  off,  taking  at  least  a good 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  that  distance,  so  slowly 
and  majestically  does  she  move  ’ 1 — after  the  fashion 
of  the  high-born  Venetian  ladies  of  that  time. 

When  a gentleman  rode  forth  he  was  attended 
by  a throng  of  slaves  in  gay  and  fanciful  liveries, 
some  holding  painted  umbrellas,  others  displaying 
richly  inlaid  arms  ; while  his  horse  glittered  with 
gold  and  silver  trappings,  jingling  silver  bells,  reins 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  gilt  stirrups 
wrought  into  artistic  patterns:  The  poor  aped  the 

rich  and  resorted  to  amusing  makeshifts  to  exhibit 
an  air  of  grandeur.  Gentlemen  who  lived  together 
had  a few  silk  suits  between  them  in  common. 
‘ These  they  used  by  turns  when  they  went  out, 
and  hired  the  services  of  a man  to  hold  an  umbrella 
over  them  as  they  strutted  through  the  streets.’ 2 

1 Da  Fonseca,  quoting  Pyrard, 
pp. 1G5-G. 


2 Idem,  p.  1G4. 
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As  Goa  declined  its  pride  and  poverty  increased. 
Tavernier  (1048)  relates  how  once  wealthy  families 
were  reduced  to  seeking  alms,  yet  they  did  not  put 
aside  their  vanity.  The  Portuguese  matrons,  like 
the  Roman  lady  in  Juvenal,  went  forth  on  their 
round  of  beggary  in  palanquins,  attended  by  ser- 
vants who  delivered  their  petitions  to  those  whose 
charity  they  implored. 

I have  dwelt  on  the  interior  life  of  Goa  for 
it  represented,  on  a more  magnificent  scale,  the  so- 
cial t}rpes  and  standards  of  the  other  Portuguese 
settlements  in  India.  The  European  force  by  which 
those  settlements  were  maintained  was  a com- 
paratively small  one ; probably  never  exceeding 
8,000  men  ; although  I have  failed  to  obtain  con- 
clusive evidence  on  this  point.  For  the  projected 
expedition  against  Diu  in  1522,  on  which  the 
Portuguese  desired  to  concentrate  their  whole 
power,  six  thousand  men  were  requested.1  In  1524 
the  King  was  bluntly  told  that  ‘ if  Your  Highness  had 
in  India  4,000  of  such  men  as  ’ a certain  captain, 
‘ they  would  perform  greater  feats  than  what  is 
now  done  by  the  7,000  or  8,000  who  are  walking 
about  here.’ 2 In  1535  the  Viceroy  in  Goa  prepared 
to  meet  the  great  Turkish  armament  with  7,000 
men  and  120  ships.3  These  numbers  refer  to 
supreme  efforts  of  Portugal  in  the  East : and  they 
were  only  in  part  made  up  of  Europeans.  Albu- 

1 Letter  of  Pedro  de  Faria  for  Malacca,  January  1,  1524.  India 
the  King,  January  18, 1522.  India  Office  MSS. 

Office  MSS.  3 Letter  of  Martin  Affonso  de 

2 Letter  of  Dom  Jorge  de  Albu-  Mello  for  the  King,  Bassein,  Oc- 
querque  for  the  King,  dated  tooer  6,  1535.  India  Office  MSS. 
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querque’s  plan  submitted  to  the  King  in  1512  in- 
volved a force  of  3,000  men  for  three  years.1 

The  practice  of  enlisting  native  soldiers  com- 
menced with  the  first  foothold  obtained  by  the 
150-1  Portuguese  in  India.  In  1504  Pacheco  defended 
Cochin  with  a garrison  of  300  Malabar  soldiers 
and  100  to  150  Portuguese — besides  the  levies 
under  the  native  king.  Albuquerque  employed 
200  native  soldiers  in  taking  Goa  (1510),  and  1,000 
of  them  at  a single  position  during  its  subsequent 
defence.  His  Indian  troops  consisted  partly  of 
1510  Nairs,  partly  of  the  ancient  native  Christians  of 
Malabar,  and  it  was  a native  Christian  soldier  who 
first  forced  his  way  through  the  arsenal  door  into 
the  city.2  After  its  final  recapture,  Albuquerque 
advanced  with  a mixed  force  of  1,000  Portuguese 
and  2,000  native  troops.  How  far  the  native 
soldiers  in  these  early  operations  were  drilled,  it' 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  contemporary  records 
disclose  bodies  of  Asiatics  as  a regular  part  of 
the  trained  Portuguese  forces,  both  on  shore  and 
in  distant  sea-expeditions.  To  quote  only  a few 
examples.  Albuquerque  employed  a mixed  force 
of  1,700  Portuguese  and  830  Indians  against  Aden 
in  1513;  and  1,500  Portuguese  with  700  Indians 
1516  against  Ormuz  in  1515 ; while  Soarez  in  1516 
sailed  for  the  Red  Sea  with  1,200  Portuguese, 
800  Indian  soldiers  and  800  Indian  seaman.3 


1 Letter  of  Affonso  de  Albuquer- 
que for  the  King,  April  1,  1512 
(No.  IX.  of  vol.  i.  Albuquerque' s 
Letters,  India  Office  MSS.). 

2 Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  140, 


footnote,  quoting  Correa’s  Lcndas 
da  India,  ii.  149. 

3  F.  C.  Danvers’  Portuguese 
in  India,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  et  in  al. 
loc. 
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The  last  instance  exhibits  a high  proportion  of 
natives  for  that  early  period,  but  the  Portuguese 
employed  Asiatic  troops  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  cavalry  remained  for  the  most  part  European  ; 
the  infantry  consisted  largely  if  not  chiefly  of 
Indians.  In  1520  the  commandant  of  Goa  seized  1520 
part  of  the  adjacent  mainland  with  250  horse  and 
800  Canarese  foot-soldiers.  Even  in  the  distant 
Archipelago,  the  attacking  force  at  Bantam  in  1525 
was  made  up  of  600  Portuguese  and  400  Malays. 

As  the  slave  population  increased  in  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  by  capture,  purchase  and  traffic, 
it  was  employed  in  military  service.  Human  beings 
were  cheap  in  India  in  those  times  of  wars,  raids 
and  famines  : a slave  was  valued  in  Bengal  at  four- 
teen shillings,  ‘ and  a young  woman  of  good 
appearance  at  about  as  much  again.’ 1 For  the 
great  expedition  against  Aden  in  1530  Nuno  da  1530 
Cunha  got  together  a fleet  of  400  vessels,  most  of 
them  small  craft  fitted  out  by  natives,  with  a force 
of  3,600  Portuguese  soldiers,  1,460  Portuguese 
sailors,  2,000  Indian  soldiers,  5,000  Indian  sea- 
men, and  8,000  slaves.2  In  1542  Fort  Sanga<pa 
was  relieved  by  a force  of  160  Portuguese,  20  horse, 
and  2,000  natives.  In  1567  the  Malacca  garrison 
consisted  of  1,500  men,  of  whom  only  200  were 
Portuguese.  In  1570  a thousand  slaves  were  joined  1570 
to  the  regular  troops  for  the  defence  of  Goa.3 

' Letter  of  Joao  de  Lima  for  rupee.  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  Glossary, 
the  King,  from  Cochin  Decern-  p.  682  (ed.  1886). 
her  22, 1518.  India  Office  MSS.  2 Danvers,  i.  400. 

The  price,  ‘ six  tangas,’  was  equal  3 Da  Fonseca,  p.  149. 
to  six  rupees  at  say  2s.  4 d.  to  the 
VOL.  I 
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The  truth  is  that  the  Portuguese  settler  soon 
became  an  unmanageable  and  a reluctant  foot- 
soldier.  Albuquerque,  following  the  example  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  and 
of  Hamilcar  in  Spain,  encouraged  his  troops  to 
marry  native  wives.  The  Lisbon  Court  supplied 
dowries  for  these  unions  which  at  once  created 
the  nucleus  of  a female  Catholic  population,  and 
yearly  added  infants  to  the  Faith.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  such  nuptials  had  another 
1513  aspect.  In  1513  Duarte  Barbosa  raised  his  voice 
against  ‘ paying  more  for  marriages  to  men  who 
afterwards  became  Moors,  than  the  worth  of  what 
Goa  has  produced  up  to  the  present,  or  ever  will 
produce.’ 1 But  the  priests  defended  the  system, 
the  Government  provided  posts  for  the  husbands, 
and  the  records  show  a frequent  desire  that  ‘ the 
married  people  ’ should  be  greatly  favoured.2  A 
languid  population  of  half-breeds  sprang  up,  and 
employment  had  to  be  found  for  them.  In  1569  the 
attacking  force  on  Parnel  included  100  Portuguese, 
50  Moorish  horse,  and  650  half-caste  soldiers. 
1566  Three  years  previously,  in  1566,  a militia,  chiefly 
natives  and  half-breeds,  had  been  organised  for  Goa 
— divided  in  1630  into  a body  of  regulars  2,500 
strong,  and  a defensive  reserve  of  5,000  men. 

As  the  flow  of  pay  from  the  treasury  dried 
up,  the  Portuguese  soldiers  and  their  half-caste 
descendants  degenerated  into  a military  mob  ; 

1 Letter  from  Duarte  Barbosa  Nunes  for  the  King,  dated  Sep- 

for  the  King,  dated  January  12,  tember  7,  1527.  India  Office 
1513.  India  Office  MSS.  MSS. 

2 E.g.  Letter  from  Ferdinand 
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selling  their  muskets  to  native  princes ; and  stooping 
to  every  disgrace  to  fill  their  stomachs.  In  1548  1548 
the  King  of  Portugal  was  implored  to  allow  war- 
service  grants  to  the  soldiers,  ‘ for  they  walk  day 
and  night  at  the  doors,  begging  for  the  love  of  God. 

And  if  it  would  but  end  here  it  would  be  a lesser 
evil.  But  they  go  over  to  the  Moors  because  they 
give  them  wages  and  allow  them  to  live  at  their 
own  liberty.’ 1 What  stipends  they  received  they 
gambled  away. 

The  native  infantry  were  disciplined  and 
directed  by  Portuguese  officers,  but  sometimes  led  by 
their  own.  Antonio  Fernandes  Chale,  for  example, 
a Malabar  native  Christian,  held  important  com- 
mand under  Portuguese  generals,  and  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of 
Christ.  Slain  in  action  in  1571,  he  received  a 1571 
State  funeral  at  Goa.  In  the  previous  year  1570, 
the  Viceroy  manned  the  defensive  works  of  Goa 
against  Adil  Khan  with  1,500  native  troops  under 
Portuguese  officers,  holding  his  little  force  of  700 
Portuguese  as  a reserve  to  support  whatever 
position  might  be  hardest  pressed.  ‘ I certify  to 
Your  Highness,’  wrote  Pedro  de  Faria  to  the  King 
as  early  as  1522  about  the  Calicut  troops,  ‘ that 
they  are  as  good  as  ours,’  and  are  practised  in 
shooting  three  times  a week.2  The  differences  in 
drill  and  weapons  were  not  so  decisively  in  favour 
of  the  European  system  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 

1 From  Dom  Joao  Henriquez  2 Letter  dated  January  18, 1522. 

for  the  King,  dated  Goa,  Octo-  India  Office  MSS. 
ber  27,  1548.  India  Office  MSS. 
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they  afterwards  became.  The  chivalrous  confi- 
dence of  the  first  Portuguese  adventurers  in  their 
Christian  saints,  degenerated  among  their  half- 
caste  successors  into  a vague  hope  of  supernatural 
1549  succour  : a habit  of  ‘ always  awaiting  the  benefits 
of  our  Lord  working  miracles  on  our  behalf — 
which  is  a trying  thing.’ 1 

I have  confined  my  survey  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  union  of  Portugal  with  the  Spanish 
crown  in  1580.  After  that  event  the  necessities 
of  Spain  in  Europe  did  not  give  the  Portuguese 
a fair  chance  in  India.  But  even  before  it,  the 
resources  of  Portugal  were  being  exhausted.  The 
African  slave-trade  which  had  supplied  forced 
labour  for  the  tillage  of  Portugal,  and  set  free  the 
coast  peasantry  especially  in  the  South 2 for  enter- 
prise beyond  the  seas,  had  eaten  like  a canker  into 
the  nation.  In  the  sixteenth  century  whole  dis- 
tricts of  Portugal  were  partitioned  into  great  estates 
cultivated  by  slaves,  and  denuded  of  their  free  popu- 
lation, who  flocked  to  the  capital.  The  Portuguese 
in  India  in  like  manner  depended  more  and  more 
for  their  subsistence  on  slave  labour,  and  for  their 
defence  on  Indian  troops.  The  officers  of  the 
Indian  Department  at  Lisbon  and  at  Goa  em- 
bezzled pay  for  17,000  soldiers,  while  only  4,000 
were  actually  kept  up.3  The  native  troops  became 


1 Cosme  Annes  for  the  King,  own  century  the  best  Portuguese 
dated  Cochin  December  30,  1549.  sailors  and  boatmen.  Sketches  of 
India  Office  MSS.  Portuguese  Life,  p.  34  (1826). 

1 Algarve  and  the  Southern  3 Da  Fonseca,  Goa,  p.  38. 

provinces  supplied  down  to  our 
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masters  of  the  situation.  After  many  troubles 
they  had  to  be  disbanded  : and,  when  re-established 
on  a different  footing,  commenced  in  our  own  day 
a fresh  course  of  mutiny  and  revolt. 

That  Portugal  succeeded  even  for  a time  in 
imposing  her  supremacy  on  the  Asiatic  trade 
route  was  due  to  her  fleet.  Between  1497  and  1497 

• to 

1612  no  fewer  than  806  ships  were  employed  in  1612 
the  Indian  trade  ; of  which  425  returned  to  Europe, 

285  remained  permanently  on  the  Asiatic  stations, 
and  ninety-six  were  lost.1  Their  ordinary  size 
varied  from  100  to  550  tons,  armed  with  cannon, 
and  fitted  out  for  purposes  both  of  freight  and  war.2 
The  ambition  of  the  naval  constructors  of  Portugal 
outran  their  technical  skill,  and  ended  in  floating 
castles  which  could  not  stand  the  Indian  voyage. 
Twenty-two  of  these  unseaworthy  monsters  were 
lost  between  1579  and  1591,  partly  due  to  over- 
lading and  partly  to  their  unwieldy  size.  The 
‘ Madre  de  Deos,’  a huge  erection  with  ‘ three  close 
decks,  seven  storeys,  a main  orlop,  a forecastle  and 
a spar  deck  of  two  floors,’  measured  165  feet 
from  beak  to  stern,  and  nearly  47  feet  across  the 
second  ‘close  deck.’3  Besides  the  ships  from 
Europe,  vessels  of  the  hardest  teak  were  built  in 
the  dockyards  of  Goa  and  Daman.  One  of  them, 

1 Livro  em  que  se  content  toda  classify  the  fleet  under  ‘ galleons 

a Fazenda  e Real  Patrimonio  dos  and  galleys,  foists,  galliots,  and 
Reinos  de  Portugal,  India,  e lateen  caravels,’ besides  junks  and 
Illias  Adjacentes : ordenado  por  other  native  craft  in  the  port-to- 
Luiz  de  Figueiredo  Falcao,  secre-  port  trade.  Letter  of  Pedro  de 
tario  de  El-Rey  Filippe  II.  From  Faria  for  the  King,  dated  January 
the  original  MS.  Lisbon  1859,  18,  1522,  &c.  India  Office  MSS. 

4to  pp.  194-196.  3 Da  Fonseca,  p.  37. 

2 The  contemporary  documents 
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the  ‘ Constantina,’  constructed  about  1550,  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seventeen  times  and  lasted 
twenty-five  years. 

I have  said  that  the  Portuguese  had  a coast- 
line of  over  15,000  miles  to  hold  in  Asiatic  waters. 
But  their  fleet  enabled  them  to  choose  any  point 
along  that  line  for  attack,  and  to  concentrate  on 
it  their  whole  force.  They  could  deliver  their 
blow  at  their  own  time  ; if  successful  they  left  a 
garrison ; if  unsuccessful  they  disappeared  below 
the  horizon : having  struck  terror,  or  sometimes 
compelled  submission,  by  the  atrocities  inflicted 
for  resistance.  The  whole  coast  of  Asia  from  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  was  thus 
menaced  by  an  invisible  foe  from  the  ocean,  whose 
movements  defied  calculation,  whose  attack  was 
often  irresistible,  and  whose  vengeance  always  cruel. 
No  such  fleets  had  ever  been  seen  in  Asia,  and  the 
Portuguese  treaties  took  care  that  none  should  grow 
up.  As  Portugal  never  acquired  inland  territories  in 
India  Proper,  and  as  her  possessions  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  patches  on  the  seaboard,  this  system  sufficed 
for  their  defence,  long  after  her  military  vigour  had 
declined.  But  its  effectiveness  depended  on  the 
absence  of  any  other  naval  force ; and  when  the 
maritime  nations  of  Northern  Europe  broke  in  upon 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Portuguese  power  collapsed. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  underrate  either 
the  skill  or  the  heroism  with  which  their  sea- 
power  was  built  up.  From  the  orders  1 of  King 

1 Letter  of  the  King  to  Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  dated  March  2, 
1514.  India  Office  MSS. 
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Emmanuel  in  1514  for  an  examination  of  the 
ports,  anchorages,  and  distances  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf,  marine  surveying  dates  in  Asia. 
In  spite  of  discrepancies  in  the  results,1  a mass 
of  material  was  collected  during  the  next  century, 
and  geographical  names  attest  the  exploring 
activity  of  Portugal  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
China  and  Japan.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired 
was  put  to  good  use  for  purposes  of  strategy.  The 
Portuguese  found  they  could  command  the  whole 
Asiatic  trade-route  by  squadrons  at  three  points  on 
its  course — the  outlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage 
round  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  When 
Aden,  which  would  be  as  a ‘ key  in  the  hands  of 
Your  Highness,’ 2 could  not  be  captured,  the 
fortress  island  of  Diu  became  to  the  Portuguese, 
from  1535  onwards,  an  Aden  nearer  to  their  Indian 
base.  Its  naval  station  caught  the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf  ships  as  they  rounded  the  Peninsula 
of  Kathiawar  towards  the  Indian  coast.  Portugal 
thus  held  the  three  angles,  at  Diu,  Ceylon,  and 
Malacca,  of  the  great  triangle  whose  two  southern 
sides  formed  the  route  of  the  spice  trade. 

The  naval  advantages  won  by  Portuguese 
strategy  were  maintained  by  Portuguese  valour. 
Whether  the  native  powers  covered  the  sea  with 
their  small  craft,  or  strengthened  their  fleet  with 
a huge  junk  carrying  1,000  fighters — ‘ the  most 

1 E.g.  as  to  the  depth  of  the  pancy  susceptible  of  explanation. 
Goa  harbour  given  in  Correa’s  2 Letter  of  M.  Affonso  de  Mello 
Lendas  da  India  and  Alboquer - for  the  King,  October  6,  1535. 

que’s  Commentaries — a discre-  India  Office  MSS. 
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monstrous  thing  that  was  ever  seen  by  man,  and 
took  three  years  to  make  ’ 1 — they  went  down 
before  the  galleons  and  caravels.  The  bare  official 
narratives  of  such  encounters  read  like  epics  in 
epitome.  A captain  whose  coat  of  mail  caught  in 
the  pegs  as  he  leapt  on  an  enemy’s  ship,  there 
remained  till  he  was  hewn  to  pieces  through  his 
armour.  Another  Portuguese  vessel  ‘ they  made 
a porcupine  of  ’ with  fiery  darts  and  ‘ assegais  ’ 2 — 
heroic  self-sacrifices,  and  deaths  worthy  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

But  the  Portuguese  did  not  trust  alone  to 
strategy  or  valour  to  secure  their  supremacy  along 
the  Asiatic  trade-route.  They  boldly  struck  into 
the  wars  and  intrigues  of  the  native  princes  from 
Africa  to  the  Moluccas,  securing  substantial  returns 
for  their  support,  and  finding  in  each  dynastic 
claimant  a stepping-stone  to  power.  In  1505 
Almeida  drove  out  the  ruler  of  Quiloa  on  the 
African  coast  and  set  up  his  own  nominee.  In 
the  same  year  the  Portuguese  killed  the  King  of 
Sofala  on  that  coast  and  controlled  the  succession. 
In  1510  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast  became  the 
arena  of  intrigues  between  Albuquerque  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  on  the  other ; 
Albuquerque  expelling  the  Zamorin’s  candidate 
and  re-establishing  the  titular  raja  of  Cochin.  In 
that  year  also,  Albuquerque  successfully  supported 
one  brother  against  another  for  the  chiefdom  of 


1 Letter  of  F.  Piresde  Andrade, 
Captain  of  Malacca,  February  22, 
1513.  India  Office  MSS. 

2 Letter  of  Dom  Jorge  de  Albu- 


querque for  the  King,  dated 
January  1,  1524,  &c.  India  Office 
MSS.  For  four  great  Governors, 
post,  p.  311. 
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Onor  ; the  price  being  submission  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.  In  1511  he  agreed  to  aid  the  King 
of  Pacem  in  Sumatra  against  a rebellious  governor, 
on  the  King  offering  to  become  a vassal  of  Portugal. 
Albuquerque  not  only  entered  into  the  family 
intrigues  of  native  States  but  he  adopted  their 
methods.  In  1513  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  was 
hostile,  his  brother  friendly,  to  Portugal.  Albu- 
querque offered,  if  the  brother  would  poison  the 
Zamorin,  to  secure  for  him  the  throne ; and  the 
compact  was  duly  carried  out.1 

An  eloquent  essayist  has  ascribed  to  Dupleix 
the  original  idea  of  building  up  a European  power 
in  Asia  by  taking  advantage  of  the  rivalries  of  Native 
Princes,  and  by  the  employment  of  disciplined 
native  troops.2  Such  a statement  merely  shows 
that  India,  while  within  the  ample  range  of 
Macaulay’s  genius,  lay  outside  the  area  of  his  exact 
knowledge.  More  than  two  centuries  before  the 
Frenchman  reached  India,  the  design  had  been 
deliberately  formed  and  successfully  carried  out. 
Affonso  de  Albuquerque  claimed  no  credit  for  the 
discovery  ; he  merely  extended  the  policy  of  his 
more  commonplace  predecessors,  and  handed  it  on 
to  successors  who  worked  out  its  natural  develop- 
ment. Almost  any  one  of  their  intrigues  might, 
with  a change  of  geographical  names,  stand  for  an 
intrigue  of  Dupleix.  To  cite  but  a single  example. 
In  1521  the  Portuguese  having  agreed  to  reinstate 

1 D’Alboquerque's  Commen-  lay’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  391-392 

taries,  iv.  71,  72.  (ed.  1866). 

2 Essay  on  Lord  Clive : Macau- 
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a Sumatra  king  who  had  been  expelled,  overthrew 
and  killed  his  rival,  and  secured  their  own  nominee 
on  the  throne  in  return  for  his  submission  to 
Portugal. 

The  idea  of  employing  disciplined  Indian  troops, 
and  of  using  Indian  succession  contests,  as  engines 
for  European  aggrandisement,  was  not  struck  out 
by  the  wit  of  any  one  man.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  the  European  position  in  Asia,  and  it  was  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  moment 
they  secured  a footing  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  Indian  anarchy  from  1500  to  1550,  which  pre- 
ceded the  firm  establishment  of  the  Mughal  Empire, 
gave  them  half  a century  to  carry  out  their  design. 
The  grasp  of  the  Mughal  Empire  after  1550 
held  such  schemes  in  abeyance  during  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  The  fall  of  the  Mughal  Empire 
rendered  possible  a revival  of  the  old  Portuguese 
policy,  and  from  the  struggle  which  ensued,  England 
emerged  the  sovereign  power  in  India. 

The  drain  upon  Portugal  for  her  armies  and 
fleets  in  Asia,  although  far  beyond  her  normal 
resources,  was  for  a time  richly  repaid  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  Indo-European  trade.  The  volume 
of  that  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements 
that  806  Portuguese  ships  were  employed  in  it 
1^7  between  1497  and  1612,  and  that  the  ordinary  cost 
1612  of  construction  and  equipment  of  a single  vessel 
intended  for  India,  with  the  pay  of  the  captain  and 
crew  for  one  voyage,  was  calculated  at  4,076£.‘ 
Such  returns  do  not  include  ships  captured  in  Asiatic 

1 Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  37. 
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seas  or  built  in  Indian  dockyards,  and,  assuming 
their  accuracy,  the  total  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  can  scarcely  have  been  less  than  one 
thousand  during  the  century  of  the  Portuguese 
monopoly.  The  annual  fleet  which  brought  home 
the  Indian  cargoes  numbered,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Portuguese  commerce,  twenty  sail.1  Regarding 
the  value  of  the  trade,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate.  To  the  Portuguese  cavaliers  and 
chroniclers  the  achievement  of  their  nation  in  India 
was  a romance  of  military  prowess  and  of  mission- 
ary zeal.  The  commercial  aspects  they  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  background.  Indeed, 
Faria  y Sousa  apologises  for  referring  to  the  expe- 
ditions of  certain  years  as  ‘ what  they  did  was  in 
relation  to  Trade,  a subject  unbecoming  a grave 
History.’  2 We  have  to  trust  to  accidental  notices 
rather  than  to  continuous  statements. 

I have  mentioned  that  the  first  cargo  brought 
home  b}7  Yasco  da  Gama  was  reckoned  to  have 
repaid  the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition  sixty-fold. 
Cabral  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1501  with  a freight  isoi 
of  precious  spices,  perfumes,  porcelain,  pearls,  rubies 
and  diamonds.  In  1504  Albuquerque  followed  with 
‘ forty  pound  of  pearls  and  four  hundred  of  the  small, 
a diamond  of  wonderful  bigness,’  and  other  costly 
articles.3  The  gains  of  trade  were  augmented  by 
the  profits  of  piracy — for  every  Moslem  or  heathen 

1 Da  Fonseca,  p.  24 — probably  gueza  (Captain  John  Stevens’ 

including  vessels  convoyed  by  the  translation)  vol.  i.  p.  253.  London 
King’s  ships.  1695. 

2 Faria  y Sousa’s  Asia  Portu-  3 Idem,  i.  73. 
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ship  was  a fair  prize.  A single  Calicut  vessel  in 
1501  yielded,  among  other  treasure,  1,500  costly 
pearls.  In  1503  another  capture  contained  ‘ an  idol 
1503  of  gold  weighing  thirty  pound,’  with  emeralds  for 
eyes,  a huge  ruby  on  his  breast,  ‘ and  part  of  him 
covered  with  a cloak  of  gold  set  with  jewels.’1  In 
return  for  gems,  and  for  the  pepper,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, mace,  nutmegs,  cloves,  drugs,  dyes,  porce- 
lains, perfumes,  carved  work,  art  products,  and  tex- 
tile marvels  of  the  East,  the  main  commodity  sent 
from  Portugal,  as  from  the  old  Koman  Empire,  was 
silver.  But  she  also  exported  woollen  fabrics,  to  a 
large  extent  woven  from  English  fleeces  on  Flanders 
looms,  linens,  red  cloth  of  State,  Genoa  velvets, 
cutlery,  metal  work,  hardware,  corals,  glass,  mirrors 
and  chemicals.2 

Besides  the  direct  commerce  with  Portugal,  the 
port-to-port  trade  from  the  Malabar  coast  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Malacca  and 
the  Far  East  on  the  other,  yielded  large  returns. 
One  of  its  most  profitable  commodities  was  opium, 
obtained  from  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Opium  had  been 
known  in  China  from  at  least  the  eighth  century 
a.d.  ; and  Duarte  Barbosa  found  the  Chinese  junks 
taking  it  in  the  time  of  Albuquerque  as  a return 
freight  from  Malacca.3  It  soon  appeared  that  opium 

1 Fariay  Sousa,  i. 69.  (Ed.  1695.)  the  Old  Records  of  the  India 

2 The  interchangeable  articles  Office  (reprint  of  1891),  and  his 
of  Indo-European  commerce  are  First  Letter  Booh  of  the  East 
discussed  with  erudition  by  Sir  India  Company  (1893). 

George  Birdwood,  in  the  Report  " The  original  evidence  will  be 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  found  in  Dr.  Edkin’s  Historical 
for  the  Paris  Universal  Exltibi-  Note  on  the  Poppy  in  China : and 
tion  of  1878  ; in  his  Report  on  Duarte  Barbosa’s  Coasts  of  East 
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could  be  grown  in  India,  and  Francisco  de  Albu- 
querque proposed  in  1513  that  its  importation  from  1513 
Arabia  should  be  prohibited,  or  should  be  made  a 
monopoly  of  the  Portuguese  sovereign.1  When  the 
supply  was  cut  off  in  reprisal  for  the  Portuguese 
attempt  on  Aden,  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  recom- 
mended ‘ the  poppies  of  the  Azores  to  be  sown  in  all 
the  fields  of  Portugal,’  ‘ because  a shipload  would  be 
used  yearly  in  India,  and  the  cultivators  would  gain 
much,  and  the  people  of  India  are  lost  without  it  if 
they  do  not  have  it  to  eat.’ 2 It  was  not  on  the  soil 
of  Portugal,  however,  that  the  wealth  of  Asia  was 
to  be  reaped.  Nor  did  the  attempts  to  reach  the 
inland  gold-fields  of  Africa,  although  led  by  a Cap-  1569 
tain-General 3 bearing  the  lofty  title  of  ‘ Conqueror 
of  the  Mines,’  yield  permanent  results.  The  plunder 
of  the  Moslem  ships,  tributes  and  ransoms  from  the 
coast-chiefs,  and  above  all  sea-trade,  formed  from 
first  to  last  the  revenue  of  Portugal  in  the  East.4 

As  regards  the  home-trade,  one  Portuguese  ship 
brought  back  a freight  worth,  at  a moderate  com-  1592 
putation,  150,000/.,  besides  jewels  not  reckoned  in 
the  account.5  As  regards  the  port-to-port  trade  in 
Asiatic  waters,  the  voyage  from  Goa  to  China  or 


Africa  and  Malabar,  Hakluyt 
Society,  1866.  Cf.  Birdwood’s 
First  Letter  Book  of  the  E.  I. 
Company,  liv-lxii. 

1 Letter  of  Francisco  de  Albu- 
querque for  the  King,  dated  Octo- 
ber 20,  1513.  India  Office  MSS. 

2 Letter  of  Affonso  d’Albuquer- 
que  for  the  King,  Dec.  1,  1513. 

3 Francisco  Barreto,  1569. 


4 I summarise  in  this  sentence 
many  notices  in  Faria  y Sousa’s 
Asia  Portugueza  which  covers 
the  period  of  the  Portuguese 
power  in  Asia  down  to  1640. 

5 The  ‘ Madre  de  Deos,’  1592. 
The  cargo  of  the  captured  carrack 
‘ San  Filippe  ’ sold  in  1587  for 
108,049/.  Calend.  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  1581-1590.  p.  428. 
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Japan  yielded  to  the  captain  for  freight  alone 

22.500 1.,  and  from  Goa  to  Mozambique  5,400 l.  ; 
besides  the  gains  from  his  private  trade,  which  were 
equally  great.1 2  As  regards  the  profits  of  piracy,  or 
the  seizure  of  non-Christian  ships,  a single  captain5 
sold  prizes  during  the  space  of  two  years  aggregating 
about  110,000k  The  tributes  from  coast-princes 
and  the  customs  dues  of  Goa,  Diu  and  Malacca 
alone  were  estimated  at  about  120,000k  The 
King’s  share  in  the  tributes,  customs,  and 
prizes  taken  by  his  own  ships,  was  reckoned  at 

1.000. 000  crowns  a year,  say  225,000k,  and  would 
have  been  double  that  amount,  but  for  the  frauds 
of  the  officials.3  His  actual  clear  revenue  from 
India  was  given  at  154,91 31. 4 

The  trade  profits  to  the  royal  treasury  should 
have  been  enormous,  but  were  reduced  by  the  many 
hands  through  which  they  passed.  The  Portuguese 
sovereigns  were  willing  to  allow  their  subjects  to 
benefit  by  Eastern  commerce.  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator  had,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  encouraged  a company  formed  for  trading 
to  his  discoveries  on  the  African  coast.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  fifteenth-century 
world  could  not  be  opened  up  by  private  enterprise. 


1 w.  Julius  Mickle,  quoting 
Faria  ; The  Licsiad,  vol.  i.  p.  cxci. 

2 Pedro  da  Faria,  1541-1542. 

Danvers,  i.  455-456.  I take  the 

silver  ducat  and  the  crown  each  at 
about  4s.  6 d.  Letters  received 

bij  the  E.  I.  Coy.  i.  336  (1S96). 


3 Faria  y Sousa’s  Asia  Portu- 
gueza,  Captain  Stevens’  trans- 
lation, vol.  iii.  p.  418  (London. 
1696). 

4 Meneses’  Tractate , Purchas’ 
Pilgrimes,  pt.  ii.  pp.  1506-1533 
(London,  1625). 
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The  African  and  Canaries  trade  became  a monopoly 
of  the  Royal  family,  and  merchants  engaging  in  it 
had  to  take  out  a licence  and  render  a part  of  their 
profits  to  the  sovereign  or  his  representative.  On 
the  finding  of  the  Cape  route,  King  Emmanuel  in  isoo 
like  manner  offered  to  share  the  Indian  trade  with 
his  subjects,  on  condition  that  one-fourth  of  the 
returns  should  be  paid  to  His  Majesty.1  Again, 
however,  private  enterprise  proved  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  for  the  next  eighty-seven  years  the  trade 
of  India  was  conducted  at  the  risk  and  for  the 
behoof  of  the  sovereign.  The  Royal  monopoly  of 
spices  alone  was  estimated  at  45,00(V.  a year ; 
and  His  Majesty’s  profit  from  the  general  trade 
at  150,0001.  Adding  this  to  the  225,000Z.  from 
prizes,  customs,  &c.,  the  King’s  share  should  have 
amounted  to  420,00(V.  a year.  But  the  profits  were 
eaten  up  by  the  expense  of  the  armaments.2 

The  King  however  still  desired  to  interest  his 
subjects  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  second  voyage 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  (1502),  each  mariner  and  officer  1502 
of  the  Indian  fleets  was  allowed  to  bring  home  for 
himself  a certain  quantity  of  spices,  paying  as 
freight  one-twentieth  of  their  value.  A similar 
policy  of  permitting  their  crews  ‘ to  load  some 
small  thing  in  their  cabins,’  and  a modest  per  1530 
centage  on  the  profits  of  the  voyage,  was  after- 
wards advocated  for  the  port-to-port  trade  in 
Asiatic  waters/1  Such  a system  could  perhaps  be 

1 Charter  of  June  29,  1500 : Mickle’s  Lusiad,  i.  cxc.  (1798). 

Corpo  Chronologico,  India  Office  The  evidence  for  these  sums  is 
MSS.  doubtful. 

* Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  24.  3 Letter  of  Affonso  Mexia  for 
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kept  under  check  in  the  return  fleets  to  Lisbon. 
At  the  distant  Indian  harbours  it  defied  control, 
and  quickly  grew  into  a competing  private  trade  on 
a great  scale.  The  sweets  of  sudden  and  surrepti- 
tious wealth  turned  the  Portuguese  officials  into 
unscrupulous  adventurers,  careless  of  their  master’s 
interest  in  their  own  haste  to  be  rich. 

The  abuses  incident  to  such  a system  fill  many 
1513  pages  of  the  letters  home.  As  early  as  1513  a 
cavalier  was  charged  with  fraudulent  dealing  in 
the  rice  required  for  the  Portuguese  Government.1 
Of  two  galleons  allowed  for  the  King’s  trade,  one 
was  lost  through  overloading,  while  the  captain 
freighted  the  other  with  his  private  cargo.2  Certain 
of  the  ships  sent  ‘ to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
1518  Strait  ’ will,  the  King  was  informed,  ‘ after  selling 
their  rice  depart  full  of  gold,  and  will  not  care  a 
straw  for  our  service.’  3 A practice  arose  of  coercing 
the  coast-rajas  into  vending  their  spices  to  the 
officials  engaged  in  private  trade,  while  the  King’s 
ships  could  only  obtain  freights  at  enhanced  rates. 
Pressure  was  put  on  the  native  merchants,  and 
several  ports  were  almost  deserted  by  them,  as 
they  had  to  pay  heavy  dues  which  the  Portuguese 
captains  corruptly  evaded.  ‘ The  whole  [Royal 
1530  trade  is  being  lost  which  afforded  the  revenues 
of  Your  factory.  Your  Highness  has  not  nor  will 

the  King,  dated  January  15, 1530.  dated  Cochin,  December  30, 1528. 
India  Office  MSS.  India  Office  MSS. 

1 Letter  of  Francisco  de  Albu-  3 Letter  from  Joao  de  Lima, 
querque  for  the  King,  October  20,  December  22,  1518.  India  Office 
1513.  India  Office  MSS.  MSS. 

4 Letter  from  Affonso  Mexia, 
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have  from  Malacca  any  profit  as  long  as  the  trade  1530 
is  being  done  by  the  captains  ’ 1 — who  would  not 
pay  the  customs  levied  from  the  Gentiles  and  the 
Moors.  Many  other  letters  tell  the  same  story.  It 
was  felt  to  be  irregular,  however,  to  employ  as  am- 
bassador an  officer  who  had  bought  up  all  the  mer- 
chandise in  the  town,  ‘ and  who  seems  to  be  going 
rather  to  do  his  own  trading.’ 2 Native  vessels,  on 
arriving  at  a port,  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their 
cargoes  until  the  Factory  had  bought  what  it  wanted 
to  make  up  the  King’s  shipment,  and  this  royal 
privilege  the  Portuguese  officials  converted  into 
a device  for  buying  on  their  own  terms  the 
commodities  for  their  private  trade.  The  result 
was  thus  pithily  summed  up  in  1527 : ‘ The  1327 
native  merchants  neither  will  give  to,  nor  have  any 
trade  with,  Your  Factory,  from  which  proceeds 
great  loss  to  Your  Highness.’ 3 

These  were  acknowledged  abuses.  But  apart 
from  such  abuses,  the  system  led  to  a perpetual 
conflict  of  interest  between  the  Boyal  Trade  and 
the  officials  as  private  traders.  The  commanders 
in  charge  of  the  King’s  ships  sold  their  private 
cargo  first,  and  secured  a return  freight  for  them- 
selves, before  disturbing  the  market  by  trans- 
actions on  His  Majesty’s  account.  In  1530  the 
Bengal  voyage  from  Malabar  yielded  the  captain 
2,450Z.  and  only  78 1.  to  the  King — a flagrant  case 

1 Letter  from  Affonso  Mexia  ber  9,  1548.  India  Office  MSS. 

for  the  King,  January  15,  1530.  3 Letter  from  Fernando  Nunes 

India  Office  MSS.  for  the  King,  September  7,  1527. 

2 Dom  Francisco  de  Lima  to  India  Office  MSS. 
the  Governor  of  India,  Septem- 

VOL.  I. 
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1530  reported  to  Lisbon.1  The  Royal  Trade  to  Ormuz 
on  the  West  and  to  Malacca  on  the  East  suffered 
from  the  same  cause  ; as  ‘the  captains  buy  and  sell 
their  own  goods  and  not  for  the  King.’  The  ‘ gift 
of  a voyage  ’ became  a recognised  quittance  for 
pay  withheld  or  embezzled  by  the  treasury  officers, 
and  with  good  luck  in  prizes  might  mean  a 
fortune.  It  also  formed  a provision  for  a clamor- 
ous kinsman  or  a cast-off  mistress,  and  one 
Governor  was  reported  to  have  appointed  forty  of 
i54i  his  relatives  to  charges  and  voyages.2 

This  system,  from  the  first  disastrous  to  the 
Royal  Trade,  soon  proved  also  a source  of  political 
weakness.  As  early  as  1524  complaints  arose  that 
the  captains  ‘ do  not  want  war,  as  it  is  too  expen- 
sive and  bad  to  endure,  and  of  small  gain  and  little 
advantage.’ 3 In  1542  a new  Governor  found  the 
Royal  service  in  great  straits  owing  to  the  number 
of  officers  who  had  left  it  to  turn  merchants — a 


business  which  ‘ offered  greater  chance  of  profit 
and  less  danger  to  life  and  limb.’  After  three 
years’  experience  he  was  anxious  to  resign,  ‘ as  he 
saw  around  him  only  corruption  and  dishonesty.’ 
1549  jn  1549  a confidential  report  thus  summed  up  the 
position  : ‘ Each  one  considers  only  himself.’ 4 

1 Namely  7,000  pardaos  to  the  p.839  (Ed.  1886). 


captain  and  70,000  reis  to  the 
King.  After  considering  the  evi- 
dence of  D’Acunha  and  others  I 
accept  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  equiva- 
lents of  the  pardao  at  7 shillings 
and  of  1,000  reis  at  11.  2s.  4 d. 
Letter  from  Affonso  Mexia  for  the 
King,  January  15,  1530.  India 
Office  MSS.  Cf.  Yule’s  Glossary, 


2 Letter  of  Manuel  Coutinlio 
for  the  King,  November  26,  1541. 
India  Office  MSS. 

3 Jorge  de  Albuquerque  for  the 
King,  January  1,  1524.  India 
Office  MSS. 

4 Cosine  Annes  for  the  King, 
December  30,  1549.  India  Office 
MSS. 
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The  Portuguese  sovereigns  did  not  see  the 
wealth  of  Asia  thus  slip  through  their  fingers 
without  efforts  to  cheek  the  malpractices  in  the 
East.  At  one  period,  indeed,  they  attempted  to 
exclude  not  only  their  own  servants  but  also  the 
native  merchants  from  any  share  in  the  trade. 
This  close  system,  when  strictly  enforced,  drove 
the  Asiatic  ships  from  the  Portuguese  harbours. 
For  a time  it  threatened  ruin  to  the  lucrative  horse 
trade  of  Goa,  which  imported  the  fine  breed  of  the 
desert  in  Arab  vessels  and  resold  the  animals  at 
a great  profit  to  dealers  from  the  inland  Courts 
of  India.  During  the  cold  season  of  1521-1522, 
the  usual  supply  of  about  a thousand  horses  had 
dropped  to  under  a hundred  in  the  Goa  market. 

‘ How  can  Your  Highness  expect  the  merchants  of 
Ormuz  to  bring  us  horses,’  says  a plain-speaking 
correspondent,  ‘ if  they  cannot  trade  in  supplies  or 
in  any  other  commodity  ? ’ ‘ Your  Highness  by 

wanting  to  take  all  to  yourself,  nevertheless  derives 
no  advantage.’1 

While  so  strict  a monopoly  kept  away  the  native 
merchants,  it  merely  shifted  the  private  trade  of 
the  Portuguese  officials  to  harbours  which  were  less 
closely  watched.  ‘ Your  factory  at  Cochin,’  adds 
the  same  writer,  ‘ is  always  in  debt ; the  captains 
of  the  said  vessels  that  come  here  making  them- 
selves very  rich.’  The  native  merchants  ‘ will  lose 
what  pleasure  they  had  in  trading.’  ‘ Let  Your 
Highness  order  your  ships  to  be  laden  and  com- 

1 Letter  of  Pedro  de  Faria  for  the  King,  January  18,  1522.  India 
Office  MSS. 
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mand  the  ports  to  be  opened  ’ to  native  vessels. 
‘ There  are  none  now,  because  Your  Highness  wills 
to  close  the  ports  ’ — except  to  your  own  trade. 

An  attempt  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by 
granting  passes  to  native  ships,  and  by  forbidding 
trade  to  officials,  proved  unavailing.  The  pass- 
system  opened  up  a wider  scope  for  private  trading, 
by  allowing  the  Portuguese  servants  of  the  Crown 
to  employ  native  craft  to  carry  their  own  ventures. 
1524  By  a Proclamation  of  1524,  the  penalty  to  a native 
captain  found  in  Indian  waters  without  a Portu- 
guese licence  1 was  death  and  seizure  of  his  ship  and 
property.  The  officials  took  care,  before  granting 
the  permit,  to  secure  a lion’s  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  voyage.  Everyone,  sometimes  the  Governor 
himself,  was  in  the  conspiracy,  and  prosecutions 
merely  strengthened  it  by  the  judicial  sanction  of 
acquittals.  ‘ Which  thing  did  not  astonish  me,’ 
1548  wrote  a candid  observer,  ‘ because  the  Procurator 
of  Your  Highness  is  one  to  get  his  salary.’ 2 

The  Portuguese  sovereigns  were,  in  fact,  unable 
to  check  the  corruption  even  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment at  Lisbon,  and  proved  powerless  to  control 
their  distant  servants  in  the  East.  After  the  union 
of  Portugal  with  the  Spanish  Crown  in  1580,  the 
drain  of  the  Netherlands  war  crippled  the  public 
funds  required  for  the  Indian  commerce,  and  in 
1587  the  lioyal  Monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  was 

1 For  such  a passport,  see  with  India,  p.  25. 

Purchas’  Pilgrvmes,  b.  iv.  ch.  2 Letter  from  Limilo  Botelho 
10 ; and  for  its  illusory  protec-  for  the  King,  December  24,  1548. 
tion,  Macpherson’s  Commerce  India  Office  MSS. 
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sold  to  a body  of  capitalists  under  the  name  of  the 
Companhia  Portugueza  das  Indias  Orientaes.  The 
officials  in  Asia,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  illicit 
gains,  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  the 
speculation  did  not  yield  the  hoped-for  profits.  In 
1(597  a new  syndicate,  called  the  Companhia  do 
Commercio  da  India,  received  a charter  in  return 
for  a yearly  subvention  of  2,763 1.  to  the  Crown.1 
After  a four  years’  struggle  with  the  officials  in 
the  East  this  undertaking  also  collapsed.  The 
attempts  of  Portugal  to  found  an  East  India 
Company  failed  ; but  they  gave  a hint  to  Europe  as 
to  the  possibility  of  corporate  private  enterprise 
in  Asia — a hint  of  which  the  Dutch  and  English 
availed  themselves. 

The  Portuguese  officials  in  India  defended 
their  clandestine  commerce  on  the  ground  of  the 
insufficiency  of  their  salaries.  Da  Gama’s  and 
Albuquerque’s  companions  had  gone  forth  as 
crusaders  and  cavaliers,  with  little  thoughts  as  to 
the  wages  of  their  service.  Their  aim  was  glory 
or  death  in  a Holy  War.  But  the  love  of  fighting 
spent  itself,  and  the  ‘ martyrs  ’ soon  wanted  pay  for 
their  ‘ blood.’  At  first  they  looked  chiefly  to  prizes 
at  sea,  to  the  plunder  of  captured  towns  on  shore, 
and  to  the  gifts  of  native  princes,  voluntary  or 
enforced,  at  every  port  from  the  African  coast  to 
the  Moluccas.  These  gifts,  originally  intended  for 
the  King,  were  diverted  to  his  servants,  and  soon 
grew  into  bribes.  In  1522  His  Majesty  was  urged 

1 Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  24.  In  further  attempts  at  Portuguese 
1731  and  during  our  American  war  companies  were  made  in  vain. 
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to  substitute  fair  salaries  for  such  gratifications 
which  already  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice.1 
But  the  Lisbon  Government  could  never  make 
up  its  mind  to  this  course.  The  European  ‘ soldiers 
were  miserably  paid  and  miserably  fed,  the 
captains  receiving  each  a salary  of  twelve  shillings 
per  month,  and  living  only  on  rice  and  fish.’ 2 A 
commander  of  a ship  of  war,  rejoicing  in  the 
lofty  title  of  Capitao  de  Mar  e Guerra,  was  paid 
‘ less  than  a Dutch  sergeant.’  The  sea-captains 
did  not  suffer,  however,  as  they  exercised  some 
control  over  the  local  treasuries.  They  paid  their 
own  claims,  whether  there  was  much  or  little  left 
in  the  coffer,  and  seized  the  best  part  of  the  goods 
of  patients  who  died  in  the  hospitals.3  In  1530 
the  Malacca  coast  was  left  without  a sufficient 
guard,  ‘ because  in  it  there  are  no  fifths  and 
perquisites,  nor  what  to  claw,  as  there  is  in  other 
voyages.’4 

Some  of  the  Portuguese  exploits  form  a very 
romance  of  robbery.  One  free  lance,  Nicote, 
having  taken  service  under  the  sovereign  of  Pegu, 
rebelled  against  his  master,  was  proclaimed  King, 
and  was  finally  impaled  in  front  of  his  own  fort 
in  order,  as  the  Burmese  sarcastically  remarked, 
‘ that  he  might  the  better  look  to  it.’  The  island 
which  Sancho  Panza  hoped  for,  and  received,  as 
a reward  for  his  services,  has  been  cited  as  an 

1 Letter  of  Pedro  de  Faria  for  the  King,  September  7,  1527. 
the  King,  January  18,  1522.  India  Oflice  MSS. 

India  Office  MSS.  4 Letter  of  Affonso  Mexia  for 

* Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  pp.  181-182.  the  King,  January  15  1530 

3 Letter  of  Fernando  Nunes  for  India  Office  MSS. 
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invention  out  of  keeping  with  the  realism  of  ‘ Don 
Quixote.’  But  more  than  one  incident  in  the  Asia 
Portugueza  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  have 
supplied  the  idea  for  Sancho’s  Barataria.  In  the 
middle  of  that  century  Jordao  de  Freitas,  having 
‘ converted  ’ the  King  of  Amboyna,  obtained  the 
island  as  a gift  to  himself.1  Islands  were  cheap 
in  the  boyhood  of  Cervantes.  Indeed,  John  Cabot, 
when  exploring  the  Atlantic  for  England  in  1497, 
had  set  the  example  by  giving  away  an  island  to  his 
Genoese  barber — who  ever  afterwards  regarded 
himself  as  a count.2 

If  the  system  produced  bitter  fruits  in  Asia, 
it  had  its  roots  in  Portugal  herself.  Not  only 
could  the  Lisbon  Court  never  screw  up  its  courage 
to  give  fair  commercial  salaries  for  fair  commercial 
work,  but  it  used  India  as  a refuge  for  depraved 
or  destitute  hangers-on  upon  its  bounty.  As  the 
slave-tillage  of  Portugal  concentrated  large  tracts 
among  a small  body  of  great  proprietors,  the  lesser 
nobility  and  gentry  sank  into  indigence.3  Their 
blood  disdained  the  degradation  of  trade  at  home, 
and  the  antechambers  of  the  grandees  were  besieged 


1 Danvers,  i.  525.  Amboyna 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Portu- 
guese crown.  Cervantes  -was  born 
in  1547. 

2 John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  by 
C.  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Merton  College  (1898),  a 
very  valuable  work,  published 
after  most  of  this  volume  was  in 
type. 

3  For  the  history  and  effects  of 


slavery  in  Portugal,  particularly 
in  Algarves  and  the  South,  see 
Das  Origens  da  EscravidSo 
Modema  em  Portugal  por  Antonio 
Pedro  de  Carvalho  (Lisbon  1877) ; 
Wauwermans’  Henri  le  Naviga- 
teur  et  V Academie  Portugaise  de 
Sagres  (Antwerp  1890)  ; and  local 
notices  in  Latouche’s  Travels  m 
Portugal  (London,  2nd  ed.  n.d. 
1875  ?) 
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by  poor  relations  clamouring  for  employment  or 
bread.  India  seemed  to  offer,  if  not  a fortune,  at 
any  rate  a grave.  In  either  case  the  suitor  was 
got  rid  of.  It  became  the  asylum  for  those  who 
had  claims  that  could  not  be  satisfied,  or  who  had 
rendered  services  that  could  not  be  acknowledged, 
or  had  received  promises  that  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
Young  women  were  shipped  off  from  Lisbon  with 
the  dowry  of  an  appointment  in  India  for  the 
man  who  would  marry  them.  One  favoured  damsel 
carried  in  her  trunk  the  governorship  of  Cranganore. 
The  multiplication  of  offices  was  pushed  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  been  ludicrous,  if  it  had 
not  proved  fatal,  in  Portuguese  India.  But  even 
nominal  posts  could  not  be  invented  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  Each  of  the  four  outward  ships 
1530  of  a single  year  ‘ brought  sixty  persons  more  or 
less  without  pay.’1 

The  ravenous  hordes  thus  let  loose  on  India 
made  the  race-name  of  Christian  (Firingi)2  a 
word  of  terror — until  the  strong  rule  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  turned  it  into  one  of  contempt.  Their 


1 Letter  of  Affonso  Mexia  for 
the  King  from  Cochin,  January  15, 
1530.  India  Office  MSS. 

2 Firingi  represents  through 
Arabic  and  Persian  the  ‘ Francos, 
quo  nomine  omnes  passim 
Christiani  . . . dicuntur.’  Jarric, 
Thesaurus,  iii.  217.  ‘ The  Portu- 
gal which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  Fringes.’  W.  Burton  in 
Hakluyt,  v.  32.  ‘Nom  qu’ils 
donnerent  aux  Portugais,  lorsque 
ceux-ci  abord^rent  dans  leur  pays, 


et  c’est  un  terme  qui  marque  le 
souverain  mepris  qu’ils  ont  pour 
toutes  les  nations  de  PEurope.’ 
Sonnerat,  i.  58  (1782).  ‘ In  India 
it  is  a positive  affront  to  call 
an  Englishman  a Feringhee.’ 
Elphinstone,  quoted  in  Sir  T.  E. 
Colebrooke’s  Life  of  the  Honour- 
able Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
ii.  207  (1884).  See  for  a fuller 
history  of  the  word  Sir  Henry 
Yule’s  Glossary,  pp.  260,  270 
(1886). 
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buccaneering  in  the  narrow  seas,  their  pirate 
nests  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  their  plunder  of  the 
coast  and  island  princes,  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  sketch,  which  merely  attempts  to  indicate  the 
policy,  without  narrating  the  transactions,  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  East.  Wherever  they  went 
they  snatched  at  riches  ; and  even  in  remote  China, 
in  the  presence  of  a power  which  might  have 
crushed  them  like  nutshells,  they  could  not  abstain 
from  pillage.  In  1527  Diogo  Calvo  reported  that 
‘no  land  is  so  rich  as  China,’  or  could  more  cheaply 
supply  the  Royal  arsenals  in  India.  The  ports 
were  open,  but  his  brother  is  kept  as  a hostage  at 
Canton  on  account  of  the  Portuguese  ‘ slaying  and 
robbing.’1  The  Indian  settlements,  which  were 
the  first  destination  of  the  adventurers  from 
Portugal,  perhaps  suffered  most.  In  1549  things 
were  going  ‘ from  bad  to  worse  ’ at  Cochin.2  In 
1552  the  civic  authorities  of  Goa  at  length  laid  their  1552 
miseries  before  the  King.  ‘ In  India  there  is  no 
justice,  either  in  your  Viceroy,  or  in  those  who 
are  to  mete  it  out.’  The  one  object  is  ‘ the  gather- 
ing together  of  money  by  every  means.’  ‘ There 
is  no  Moor  who  will  trust  a Portuguese.’  ‘ Senhor, 
we  beg  for  mercy,  mere}'',  mercy.  Help  us  Senhor, 
help  us  Senhor,  for  we  are  sinking.’ 3 

1 Diogo  Calvo  to  the  King,  Jan-  3 Letter  of  the  Judge  and 
uary  17, 1527.  India  Office  MSS.  Aldermen  of  Goa  for  the  King, 

- Letter  of  Cosme  Annes  for  November  25, 1552.  India  Office 
the  King,  December  30,  1549.  MSS. 

India  Office  MSS. 
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CHAPTER  Y 

England’s  attempts  to  reach  india  in  the 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
1497-1599 

The  Portuguese  soon  found  that  they  had 
other  rivals  in  the  East  besides  the  Turks.  No 
Christian  nation  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  seriously  disputed  the  Papal  award.  But 
England,  France,  Venice  and  Spain  scrutinised 
its  terms  with  keen  eyes,  and  tried  for  a share  of 
the  Asiatic  trade  by  every  means  within  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Bull  and  the  treaties  based  upon  it. 
England’s  century  of  failures,  from  1497  onwards, 
to  reach  India  without  infringing  that  settlement, 
disciplined  our  nation  to  distant  maritime  en- 
terprise, and  forms  the  main  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

The  Venetians  strove  to  bolster  up  the  old 
land-routes  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  against 
the  Cape  passage,  and  outraged  Christendom  by 
abetting  the  Mameluke  Sultan  in  his  struggle  with 
Portugal  for  the  Indian  seas.  They  thus  retained 
the  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the  Levant — a 
monopoly  which  they  had  in  time  to  share  with 
the  Turkey  Company  of  England  and  the  Medi- 
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terranean  merchants  of  Marseilles.  The  Venetians 
realised,  indeed,  that  the  ultimate  victory  must  be 
with  the  Cape  route,  and  proposed  to  divide  its 
profits  with  Portugal  in  the  West  while  encourag- 
ing the  Turkish  onset  against  Portugal  in  the 
East.  In  1521  the  Court  of  Lisbon  refused  an  1521 
offer  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  buy  up  all  the 
spices  yearly  brought  to  Portugal,  over  and  above 
what  Portugal  itself  required. 

To  the  east  of  Suez,  Venice  made  herself  felt 
not  by  her  actual  presence  but  by  her  intrigues. 

In  the  Indo-Portuguese  archives  she  appears 
vaguely  as  an  ill-wisher  to  Portugal  and  a confederate 
of  the  Turk.  The  Indian  letters  to  Lisbon  report 
such  incidents  as  the  arrest  of  a seditious  Venetian 
pilot,1  or  the  apostasy  of  a Venetian  who  had 
turned  Moor;2  rumours  of  joint  preparations  by 
the  Turks  and  Venetians  against  the  Portuguese  ; 
and  apprehensions  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians 
lest  Portugal  should  block  their  Red  Sea  route  by 
the  capture  of  Aden.  Of  the  French  we  hear  little 
in  the  Indo-Portuguese  records  during  the  six- 
teenth century  except  that — ‘ the  French  will  issi 
be  ill-advised  if  they  come  seeking  us.’3 

Spain  proved  a more  serious  rival.  The  demar- 
cation Bull  of  1493  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
earth  is  a sphere.  The  Portuguese  had,  indeed, 
only  to  pursue  their  discoveries  far  enough  to  the 

1 Letter  of  the  Licentiate  bruary  2,  1568.  India  Office 
Pedro  Gomes  for  the  King,  from  MSS. 

Cochin,  November  2,  1520.  India  3 Letter  from  DomJoamd’Eca 
Office  MSS.  for  the  King,  July  1,  1531.  India 

2 Letter  of  Juda  Marcos,  Fe-  Office  MSS.  But  see  post,  p.  215. 
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east  of  the  dividing  line,  and  the  Spaniards  to 
push  theirs  far  enough  to  the  west,  in  order  that 
the  two  nations  should  meet  angrily  on  the  other 
1521  side  of  the  globe.  This  they  did  in  1521.  Magel- 
lan, disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of  Portugal  for 
his  services  under  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies, 
offered  in  1517  to  find  out  for  Spain  a new  road 
to  Asia.  Starting  from  Seville  with  five  ships  in 
1519,  he  coasted  down  the  American  continent 
till  he  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name. 
Then  striking  north-west  across  the  Pacific  he 
made  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  was  killed 
in  1521.  But  his  squadron  proceeded  to  the 
Moluccas,  which  had  already  been  reached  by  the 
Portuguese  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One 
ship  of  Magellan’s  five  succeeded  in  returning  to 
Seville  in  1522,  having  sailed  round  the  world  and 
thus  opened  a lawful  route  for  Spain  into  the  East 
Indian  seas. 

When  the  consternation  of  the  Lisbon  Court 
calmed  down,  the  difficulty  was  found  susceptible 
of  diplomatic  settlement.  The  Bull  of  1493,  in 
partitioning  the  undiscovered  world  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  started  from  an  imaginary  line  in 
the  Atlantic.  It  implied,  however,  a complemen- 
tary line  half  way  round  the  earth,  say  180  degrees 
distant,  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  nations  in 
Asiatic  waters.  But  the  sea-mathematics  of  that 
age  were  unequal  to  the  accurate  determination 
of  either  line,  although  the  second  Borgian  map1 

1 By  Diego  Riebro  of  Seville,  Charles  V.,  and  whose  vague  de- 
acosmographer  in  the  service  of  lineation  of  the  Atlantic  line  in- 
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in  1529  attempts  to  show  both.  Charles  Y.  of 
Spain  had,  as  Emperor,  too  many  wars  on  hand  in 
Europe  to  wish  for  further  complications  in  the 
East.  He  possessed,  moreover,  in  America,  an 
India  nearer  home : an  India  which,  instead  of 
draining  the  mother-country  of  specie  every  year 
to  carry  on  trade,  was  beginning  to  pour  into  her 
treasury  inexhaustible  stores  of  silver.  Charles  Y. 
wanted  the  sinews  of  war,  and  he  could  not  pa)' 
his  armies  in  nutmegs  and  cloves. 

Notwithstanding  his  promise  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes  in  1523,  during  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
Magellan’s  discoveries,  to  defend  them,  Charles  V. 
in  1529  sold  his  claims  to  the  Moluccas  for  350,000 
golden  ducats  (say  170,000Z.)  to  Portugal.  By  the 
same  Convention  of  Saragossa  he  accepted  an 
Asiatic  boundary  line  between  the  two  Catholic 
nations  at  297^  leagues  east  of  the  Moluccas, 
reserving  to  Spain  the  right  of  annulling  the 
bargain  on  repayment  of  the  money.1  This 
disposed  for  the  time  of  the  difficulty,  and  the 
union  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns  in 
1580 — solemnly  confirmed  in  1581 — seemed  to 
render  the  settlement  final.2 


dicates  that  the  map  was  made  in 
the  Spanish  interest  apropos  of  the 
Convention  of  Saragossa. 

1 Contract  and  Convention 
made  at  Saragossa  between  King 
JoaoIII.andthe  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  dated  April  22,  1529. 

2 As  a matter  of  fact  after  Por- 
tugal regained  her  independence 
in  1640,  the  demarcation  of  the 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions beyond  the  Atlantic  line, 
chiefly  in  South  America,  formed 
the  subject  of  many  altercations 
and  treaties  between  those 
nations;  as  in  1681-1682,  1750, 
1761,  1773,  1777,  practically 

ending  with  the  settlement  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Prado  in 
1778. 


1529 
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But  diplomacy  in  Europe  proved  powerless, 
then  and  for  two  centuries  afterwards,  to  quell 
the  stormy  passions  of  European  rivals  in  Asia. 
The  Portuguese  jealousy  had  already  been  excited 
by  the  influx  into  India  of  Castilian  Jews  driven 
forth  from  Spain.  Albuquerque  proposed  to  make 
1513  short  work  with  these  unhappy  emigrants,  and 
asked  leave  to  ‘ exterminate  them  one  by  one  as  I 
come  across  them.’1  On  the  Spaniards  attempting 
to  trade  at  the  Moluccas,  the  Portuguese  captains 
waited  for  no  orders  from  home,  and  after  a fierce 
struggle  of  some  years  drove  them  out.  In  1528 
1528  they  forced  the  King  of  Tidore,  the  chief  sovereign 
in  the  Moluccas,  to  promise  never  again  to  allow 
the  Castilians  to  enter  his  river.  The  Saragossa 
Convention  of  1529  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
provided  that  any  Europeans  except  Portuguese 
who  came  within  the  line  then  agreed  on  should 
be  punished  as  corsairs.2  But  fighting  still  went 
on  between  the  armed  merchant  ships  of  the  two 
nations  on  the  Indian  seas.3  ‘ In  this  manner  do 
we  go  on  day  by  day  with  these  dogs,  enemies  of 
our  Holy  Faith,’  a despairing  Spaniard  wrote  of 
1532  the  Portuguese  in  1532,  ‘ the  knife  for  ever  at  our 
throats,  swallowing  a thousand  deaths.’4 

The  struggle  only  flickered  out  after  the  native 

1 Letter  for  the  King,  dated  3 E.g.  Letter  of  Dom  Joam  d’ 

December  15,  1513.  Danvers,  i.  E<;a  for  the  King  [of  Portugal], 
287.  The  proposal  included  Jew-  July  1, 1531.  India  Office  MSS. 
ish  refugees  from  Portugal.  * Letter  of  Fernando  de  la 

2 The  India  Office  MS.  trans-  Torre  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 

lation  of  this  instrument  occupies  from  Gilolo  (in  the  Moluccas), 
pp.  55-65  of  Biker’s  Treaties , March  1,  1532.  India  Office 
vol.  i.  MSS. 
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princes  surrendered  their  islands  to  the  Portuguese 
or  bound  themselves  by  treaties  absolutely  to 
exclude  the  Castilians  from  their  ports.  At  length 
in  1545  the  Christian  commanders  came  to  an  1545 
agreement : each  side  solemnly  purging  itself  as 
‘ blameless  of  the  cockle  which  the  Enemy  of 
Mankind  had  commenced  to  sow.’1  But  the 
cockle  of  discord  soon  sprang  up  afresh.  By  a 
later  treaty  in  the  same  year,  the  Spaniards  sur- 
rendered their  artillery  and  gave  hostages  as  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  really  evacuate  Tidore  ; 
while  their  soldiers  were  offered  service  under  the 
Portuguese.2  The  monopoly  of  the  two  Catholic 
nations  in  the  East,  thus  established,  was  des- 
tined to  be  drawn  still  closer  by  the  union  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns  in  1580. 

The  attitude  of  England  to  Portugal  seems,  on  1489 
the  other  hand,  to  have  been  cordial.  Ten  years 
before  the  finding  of  the  Cape  route,  the  old  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations  had  been  cemented 
afresh  in  1489  by  a ‘ ratification  of  the  Perpetual 
Peace.’ 3 When  therefore  our  Henry  VII.,  inspired 
by  Da  Gama’s  discovery,  determined  to  explore  on 
his  own  account,  he  was  careful  to  respect  the 
rights  of  his  ‘ dearest  brother  and  kinsman  the 
King  of  Portugal.’  In  1500  and  1502,  in  granting 


1  Declaration  of  Peace  celebrated 
by  Jordao  de  Freitas,  Governor  of 
Ternate  and  of  the  Moluccas 
islands,  with  the  General  of  New 
Spain,  in  the  name  of  their 

Sovereigns,  January  8,  1545. 

India  Office  MSS. 


2 Treaty  of  November  4,  1545, 
Danvers,  i.  467. 

3 Dated  August  18,  1489.  Sir 
T.  H.  Duffus  Hardy’s  Syllabus  of 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  ii.  723,  0.  xii. 
387. 
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somewhat  wide  charters  to  certain  Bristol  and 
Portuguese  adventurers  to  sail  under  the  English 
flag  into  all  heathen  countries  of  the  seas,  and  to 
erect  his  royal  banner  on  whatever  island  or  con- 
tinent they  should  discover,  Henry  VII.  expressly 
provided  that  they  should  not  intermeddle  with 
the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Portugal  or  other 
friendly  Christian  prince.1  Spain  and  Portugal, 
secure  in  the  Papal  award,  looked  on  unperturbed, 
and  in  1521  Henry  VIII.  entered  into  a compact 
with  the  two  nations  against  their  common  enemies 
and  those  of  Christendom.2  In  1527  Charles  V., 
Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  is  said 3 to  have 
offered  to  sell  his  claims  to  the  Moluccas  to  Henry 
VIII.  This  possible  cause  of  a quarrel  with  Por- 
tugal came  to  nothing,  and  in  1529  the  dispute 
between  the  two  Iberian  kingdoms  was  adjusted, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Convention  of  Saragossa, 
1529  while  Henry  VIII.  joined  with  them  in  negotiations 
for  a general  peace  of  Europe  and  league  against 
the  Turk.4 

The  truth  is  that  England  believed  herself  on 
the  eve  of  discovering  a nearer  way  to  India  than 
either  the  Straits  of  Magellan  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1476  a Danish  (or  Polish?)  pilot,  John 
Scolus,  is  reported  somewhat  obscurely  to  have  got 

1 Rymer’s  Feeder  a,  xiii.  p.  37  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  according 
(ed.  1704-1735).  to  Macpherson’s  Annals  of  Com- 

- Dated  London,  March  9,  merce,  ii.  69  (ed.  1805). 

1521.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  4 Commission  to  Earl  of  Wilt- 
Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  shire  and  others  ; dated  January 
VIII.,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  par.  21,  1529.  Calendar  of  State 
2098  (ed.  J.  S.  Brewer).  Papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  part  iii. 

3 On  the  authority  of  Lord  par.  6155. 
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to  the  passage  north  of  Labrador,1  and  ‘ in  1477 
Columbus  himself  learned  from  English  sailors  of 
Bristol  the  management  of  an  ocean  voyage  when 
he  visited  Ultima  Thule  ’ 2 (Iceland).  In  1480,  a i480 
vessel  of  eighty  tons  sailed  from  Bristol  under 
Captain  Thylde,  the  pioneer  of  continuous  English 
exploration,  to  discover  a land  to  the  west  of 
Ireland  called  ‘ Brasylle  ’ — the  Irish  O’Brasil  or 
Island  of  the  Blest.  He  failed,  but  according 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Bristol  merchants 
sent  out  two  to  four  vessels  every  year  from  1491 
to  1498  on  the  same  search.3 

When,  therefore,  Columbus  believed  he  had  1492 
found  a way  to  India  south-west  across  the  Atlantic 
in  1492,  and  mistook  Cuba  for  Japan,  the  Bristol 
merchants  redoubled  their  efforts  by  a north- 
western route  across  the  same  ocean.  All  such 
expeditions  assumed  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  the  vagueness  of  the  Papal  Bull  of  1493,  which 
embittered  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
gave  cover  to  the  English  proceedings.  That  Bull 
excluded  intrusion  only  towards  ‘ the  west  and 
south,’ 4 explicitly  repeating  these  terms  four  times 
over,  and  making  no  reference  to  discoveries  by  the 
north. 

The  practical  monopoly  of  Spain  was  to  reach 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  3 Letter  of  Pedro  de  Ayala  to 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  21.  their  Catholic  Majesties,  dated 
Pontanus,  Berum  Danicarum  July  25, 1498.  Calendar  of  State 
Historia,  p.  763.  Amster.,  1631.  Papers,  Spain,  1485-1509,  vol.  i. 

* Sir  Clements  Markham,  168-179. 

K.C.B.  Journal  of  Boyal  Geo-  4 ‘ Versus  oceidentem  et  meri- 
grapMcal  Society,  June  1897.  diem.' 

VOL.  I. 
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India  by  a south-west  route,  the  practical  monopoly 
of  Portugal  was  to  reach  India  by  a south-east 
route  ; the  English  resolved  to  find  India  by  a 
north-western  or  north-eastern  passage.  Spain  saw 
that  this  might  lead  to  an  infringement  on  the 
Portuguese  claims  and  on  her  own,1  but  she  did  not 
press  the  point  so  as  either  to  threaten  a rupture  or 
to  prevent  the  English  voyages. 

1493  Indeed  the  Bull  of  1493,  by  referring  exclusively 
to  discoveries  towards  the  west  and  south,  left  the 
north  open  ; and  the  Spanish  ambassador  himself 
admitted  that  the  Bristol  merchants  had  been 
yearly  exploring  in  that  direction  before  the  Bull 
was  granted.  ‘ You  write  that  a person  like 

1496  Columbus,’  runs  a letter  to  him  from  their  Catholic 
Majesties  in  1496,  ‘ has  come  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  King  to  enter  into  an 
undertaking  similar  to  that  of  the  Indies,  without 
prejudice  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  is  quite 
at  liberty.’ 2 The  ambassador  had  been  sent  to 
England  to  negotiate  a marriage  between  Princess 
Katherine  of  Spain  and  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  previous  decade  our  Henry  VII.  missed  the 
offer  of  the  Genoese  Columbus,  which  would  have 
made  England  the  discoverer  of  the  south-western 
route.3  In  1496  he  granted  letters  patent  to  the 


1 Letter  from  Ferdinand  and  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North 

Isabella  to  the  Spanish  ambas-  America,  pp.  Ill,  159. 
sador  in  London,  dated  Tortosa,  2 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

March  28,  1496,  and  from  the  Spanish,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
ambassador  to  their  Catholic  3 See  chapters  xi.  and  xiii.  of 
Majesties,  circ.  July  25,  1498.  The  History  of  the  Life  and 
Printed  in  full  in  G.  E.  Weare's  Actions  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
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Genoese  Cabots — John  and  his  three  sons — to  sail 
under  the  royal  flag  by  the  north,  east,  and  west. 
The  south  is  significantly  omitted  from  the  license.1 

John  Cabot,  a Genoese  by  birth  but  a naturalised 
citizen  of  Venice,  appears  to  have  visited  Mecca, 
had  sojourned  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  settled 
in  England.  With  the  aid  of  the  Bristol  merchants 
and  the  sanction  of  King  Henry’s  patent,  he  at 
length  set  forth  from  the  Severn  on  May  2,  1497, 
in  one  small  vessel  the  ‘ Mathew,’  with  a crew  of 
-eighteen,  of  whom  seventeen  were  Bristol  men. 
He  hoped  to  reach  Asia  by  the  North  Atlantic,  as 
Columbus  was  then  supposed  to  have  reached  it  by 
the  south,  and  ‘ to  make  London  a greater  place  for 
spices  than  Alexandria.’  He  returned  on  August  6, 
having  in  reality  discovered  North  America,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  having  gained  for 
England  ‘ a great  part  of  Asia,  without  a stroke  of 
the  sword.’ 2 

Slowly  and  with  much  reluctance  did  England 
abandon  this  belief.  Yet  the  voyages  of  149S, 
1500,  1502,  and  subsequent  years  made  it  evident 
that  America  was  not  Cathay.  The  latter  name, 
Cathay  or  Cataya,  the  old  land  travellers  had 
vaguely  applied  to  Tartary  and  China.  In  the  sea 
voyages  now  to  be  described,  it  included  also  the 

by  Ferdinand  Columbus  (Church-  printed  in  full  by  Weare,  pp.  96- 
ill’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  496  £f.  100. 

ed.  1752).  2 Letter  from  Raimondo  de 

1 ‘Ad  omnes  partes,  regiones  Soncino  to  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
et  sinus  maris  orientalis  occiden-  dated  December  18, 1497.  Printed 
talis  et  septemtrionalis.’  Letters  in  full  by  Weare,  pp.  144-150. 
Patent  dated  March  5,  1495-6; 

n 2 
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northern  shores  of  Asia.  A copious  and  conten- 
tious literature  has  grown  up  on  the  pretensions 
of  Sebastian,  son  of  John  Cabot,  to  have  been  the 
true  discoverer  of  North  America,  and  on  his,  per- 
haps juster,  claim  to  have  definitely  given  shape  to 
the  conception  of  a north-west  passage  to  India. 
The  idea  of  such  a passage  took  possession  of  the 
stubborn  English  mind. 

Of  the  resolute  efforts  to  convert  that  idea  into 
an  accomplished  fact  I must  only  narrate  the 
1527  most  memorable.  In  1527,  Master  Eobert  Thorne 
addressed  a book  to  Henry  YIII.’s  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Charles  V.,  urging  the  King  of  England 
to  become  a merchant  like  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  advocating  in  great  detail  the  north-western 
route.  His  father  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of 
Newfoundland,  he  himself  had  dwelt  in  Seville,  and 
adventured  1,400  ducats  in  the  Indo- Spanish  fleet 
of  1527  ; with  which  sailed  ‘ two  Englishmen  sent 
to  discover  “ the  Islands  of  the  Spiceries.”  ’ 1 

‘ Now  then,  if  from  the  said  New  Found  Lands 
the  sea  be  navigable,’  he  argued,  ‘ there  is  no  doubt 
but  sailing  northward  and  passing  the  pole, 
descending  to  the  equinoctial  line,  we  shall  hit 
these  islands,  and  it  should  be  a much  more  shorter 
way  than  either  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portugals 
have.’ 2 He  estimated  the  length  of  the  Spanish 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , Pilgrimes,  vol.  iii.  p.  809  (1625), 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  2.  and  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

2 Richard  Hakluyt’s  Divers  p.  129  (1599-1600).  There  are 
Voyages  to  America,  ed.  by  J.  W.  discrepancies  in  the  names  of 
Jones,  p.  48 ; Hakluyt  Society  the  ships  and  details  of  the 
(1850).  See  also  Purclias  His  voyages. 
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route  by  the  south-west  Atlantic  at  4,200  or  4,300 
leagues,  while  the  English  route  by  the  north-west 
would  be  only  2,480  leagues.  Two  ships  were 
despatched  in  this  year,  including,  according  to 
Hakluyt’s  account,  the  ‘ Dominus  Vobiscum  ’ — 

1 The  Lord  be  with  }?ou.’  One  of  the  vessels 
perished  off  Newfoundland  ; the  other  returned, 
leaving  the  possibility  of  a north-western  passage 
much  as  it  was  before. 

A more  persistent  attempt  was  made  in  153G  1530 
by  Master  Hore  of  London — ‘ a man  of  goodly 
stature  and  of  great  courage  and  given  to  the  study 
of  cosmography.’  With  him  went  ‘ many  gentle- 
men of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  of  the  Chancery, 
and  divers  others  of  good  worship  desirous  to  see 
the  strange  things  of  the  world  ’ 1 — sixty  men  in 
all,  of  whom  thirty  were  well  born.  Starting  in 
April  1536  from  Gravesend  in  two  small  vessels 
(one  of  120  tons)  they  reached  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. There  the  crews  were  driven  by  starva- 
tion to  eat  each  other’s  flesh.  In  vain  Hore  up- 
braided them  ‘ in  a notable  oration,  recounting  how 
these  dealings  offended  the  Almighty.’  They  cast 
lots  as  to  who  should  next  die,  but  ‘ such  was  the 
mercie  of  God  that  the  same  night  there  arrived 
a French  ship  in  that  port  well  furnished  with 
victual,  and  such  was  the  policie  of  the  English 
that  they  became  masters  of  the  same,  and  chang- 
ing ships  and  victualing  them,  they  set  sail  to 
come  into  England.’ 2 The  haggard  survivors 
reached  Cornwall  in  October  1536,  so  worn  by  1536 

1 Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  ii.  129  (1600).  2 Idem,  p.  131. 
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hunger  and  misery  that  one  of  them  could  not  be 
recognised  by  his  own  father  and  mother  save  by 
a wart  on  his  knee.  The  French  captain,  whom 
they  had  plundered,  afterwards  appealed  to  Henry 
VIII.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  so  moved  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  crews  ‘ that  he  punished 
not  his  subjects,  but  of  his  own  purse  made  full 
and  royal  recompense  unto  the  French.’ 

The  next  expedition  which  must  be  noticed  was 
1553  the  famous  one  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553 
to  find  a passage  by  the  north-east.  Sebastian 
Cabot  stands  arraigned  as  a disloyal  son  who  filched 
his  father’s  achievements  to  fabricate  a reputation 
for  himself.  But  he  was  also  a skilled  geographer 
and  an  indefatigable  projector  of  voyages.  Born 
in  Bristol,  and  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
patent  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  expedition  which  in 
1497  discovered  North  America,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  meagre  rewards  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  his  map-making,  and  about  1513  repaired  to 
Spain.  There  he  found  employment  under  King 
Ferdinand  as  a cartographer  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  New  Indies. 

After  various  vicissitudes,  during  which  he  re- 
transferred his  services  to  England  and  back  again 
to  Spain,  Sebastian  Cabot  finally  returned  to 
1547  England  in  1547,  and  gained  distinction  as  arbi- 
trator in  an  old-standing  dispute  between  the 
London  merchants  and  the  Hanseatic  colony  of 
Germans  in  that  city.  When  further  consulted  by 
the  London  merchants  as  to  the  depression  of 
trade,  due  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  he 
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advised  them  boldly  to  strike  out  a path  for  them- 
selves north-east  to  Asia,  and  under  his  impulse, 
on  December  18,  1551,  what  is  in  reality  the  first  1531 
English  East  India  Company  was  formed.  Its 
capital  consisted  of  6,000Z.  in  251.  shares,1  with 
Sebastian  Cabot  as  governor  for  life,  and  eventually 
twelve  councillors  for  the  voyage. 

The  daring  project  met  with  impediments,  and 
it  was  not  until  May  1553  that  the  little  squadron  1553 
could  start.  It  consisted  of  three  ships  of  160, 

120,  and  90  tons,  each  with  a pinnace  and  boat. 

Its  object  was  ‘ the  discovery  of  Cathay,  and  divers 
other  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  un- 
known.’ 2 It  carried  a complete  set  of  instructions 
‘ by  the  Eight  Worshipful  Master  Sebastian  Cabota 
Esquier,  Governor  of  the  Mystery  and  Company  of 
the  Merchants  Adventurers  of  the  City  of  London,’ 
and  letters  from  ‘ the  Eight  Noble  Prince  Edward 
the  Sixth,  sent  to  the  kings,  princes,  and  other 
potentates  inhabiting  the  north-east  parts  of  the 
world.’  3 We  shall  see  that  this  double  precedent 
of  mercantile  ordinances  and  royal  missives  was 
followed  by  the  more  permanent  East  India 
Company  of  1600.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Knight, 
commanded  as  admiral  or  ‘ Captain  General,’  and 
Eichard  Chancelor  went  as  pilot-in-chief. 

Into  the  controversy  which  surrounds  this  1553 


1 Annals  of  Commerce,  Manu- 
factures, Fisheries,  and  Naviga- 
tion, by  D.  Macpherson,  4 vols. 
1805 ; vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

2 • Journal  of  the  Voyage,’ 


May  10  to  September  18,  1553 ; 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East 
Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  5. 

3  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  paras. 
3 and  4. 
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voyage  I need  not  enter.1  It  suffices  for  Wil- 
loughby’s fame  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  reach  Nova  Zembla ; that  the  results  of  the 
expedition  led  to  an  overland  trade  by  way  of 
Russia  into  Asia  ; and  that  he  laid  down  his  life 
in  the  attempt.  From  August  23  to  September  18, 
1553,  Willoughby  coasted  the  shore  of  northern 
Russia  with  two  vessels  of  the  squadron,  and  tried 
to  explore  inland.  Here  his  diary  comes  to  an 
abrupt  close,  although  it  would  appear  from  a Will 
1554  that  he  was  alive  as  late  as  January  1554.  In 
that  long  winter  darkness  he  and  the  crews  of  his 
two  ice-bound  ships — about  seventy  men  in  all — 
perished  of  cold  and  starvation  : freezing  to  mum- 
mies as  they  died.  The  next  explorer  found  the 
weird  company  about  two  years  later,  Willoughby 
still  sitting  in  his  cabin  with  his  diary  and  papers 
before  him.  According  to  Milton  a strange  fate 
befel  the  poor  corpses  on  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  vessels  home  : ‘ the  ships  being  unstaunch,  as 
is  supposed  by  the  two  years  wintering  in  Lap- 
land,  sunk  by  the  way  with  their  dead  and  them 
also  that  brought  them.’ 2 

Richard  Chancelor,  the  second  in  command, 
had  got  separated  from  Willoughby  in  a storm 
off  the  Lafoden  Islands.  He  eventually  reached 
Archangel,  and  obtained  from  the  Russian  sove- 
reign, Ivan  the  Terrible,  a grant  of  freedom  of 
trade  for  English  ships.  On  his  return  a new 

1 See  Narratives  of  Voyages  India,  from  1496  to  1631,  by 

towards  the  North-West  in  search  Randall.  Hakluyt  Society,  1849. 
of  a Passage  to  Cathay  and  2 History  of  Moscovia,  John 
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company  was  formed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
grant,  with  a charter  from  Queen  Mary  in  1554,  1554 
under  the  title  of  ‘ the  Merchant  Adventurers  for 
the  Discovery  of  Lands,  Countries,  Isles,  &c.  not 
before  known  or  frequented  by  any  English.’ 
Persons  not  members  of  the  company  nor  licensed 
by  it,  who  should  venture  into  the  Russian 
dominions,  were  to  forfeit  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandise, one  half  to  the  English  Crown  and  one 
half  to  the  company.1  The  monopoly  grew  into 
the  powerful  organisation  known  as  the  Russian  or 
Muscovy  Company,  which  by  many  voyages,  perils, 
and  diplomatic  arrangements,  established  a trade 
through  Russia  to  Persia ; was  a rival  of  the  great 
East  India  Company  ; and  lasted  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  sea-and-overland  expedition  by  the  north- 
east had  been  chartered  by  Queen  Mary  in  1554 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  as  well  as  of  discovery. 

I must  not  pause  to  relate  how  Chancelor  and 
Burrough  2 promptly  started  in  1555-1556  to  open 
up  the  path  : or  how  its  agent  Anthony  Jenkinson  1555 
reached  Moscow  in  1557,  dined  with  the  Tsar  ‘ at 
six  o’clock  by  candle-light,’  and  penetrated  to 
Bokhara,  where  he  met  the  traders  from  India  and 
Cathay.  It  was  not  an  overland  route  but  a 
northern  passage  by  sea  that  had  taken  hold  of 
the  English  imagination  ; and  the  trade  by  way  of 
the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  formed  no  answer  to 

Milton’s  Prose  Works,  v.  420  lowed  by  Elizabeth’s  charter  to 
(1848).  the  East  India  Company  in  1600. 

1 The  provisions  of  Mary’s  2 After  whom  ‘Burrough’s 
charter  of  1554  were  closely  fol-  Straits.’ 
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the  problem  which  English  seamanship  had  set 
itself  to  solve. 

i55s  Tim  death  of  Queen  Mary  put  an  end  to 
constraints  that  had  arisen  out  of  her  Spanish 
marriage,  and  with  the  accession  of  the  Protestant 
princess  in  1558  a host  of  projectors  appeared.1  A 
rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  advocates  of  the 
north-west  and  the  north-east  passage.  In  1565 

1565  Anthony  Jenkinson  urged  on  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
north-east  exploration  by  sea  ‘ to  set  forward  this 
famous  discovery  of  that  renowned  Cathay.’  In 
1566-1567  [Sir]  Humphrey  Gilbert  wrote  his 
Discourse  ‘to  prove  a passage  by  the  North-West 
to  Cathay  and  the  East  Indies,’  and  offered  to  find 
it  by  the  ‘ travel  hazard  and  peril  of  my  life,’ 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  be 
secured  in  the  fruits  of  the  discovery.2 

But  the  great  north-western  attempt  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  was  the  three  voyages  of  Frobisher.' 
Martin  Frobisher,  merchant,  mariner,  and  on 
occasion  corsair,  had  for  fifteen  years  nourished 
a scheme  for  a passage  north-west  to  Cathay. 
On  his  travels  he  met  with  Michael  Lok,  an 
adventurer  equally  daring,  a more  exact  student 
of  geographical  science,  and  possessed  of  wealth 
earned  by  sea-trade.  Lok’s  father,  while  on 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  3 They  occupy  many  pages  of 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  Noel  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Sainsbury’s/nO-ocfotc<ton,pp.viii.,  East  Indies,  1513  1616 ; and  dis- 
ix.  (1862).  close  the  details  of  the  once 

,J  Idem,  par.  13.  Memorial  of  doubtful  fourth  voyage  made  over 
Humphrey  Gylberte  to  the  to  Fenton’s  command. 

Queen. 
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business  at  Dunkirk  in  1533  had  tom  down  the 
Papal  Bull  excommunicating  Henry  VIII.,  rose 
into  high  favour  with  that  sovereign,  became 
alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  and  died  Sir 
William  Lok  in  1550.  His  son  Michael  having 
commanded  a ship  of  1,000  tons  in  the  Levant, 
and  being  stirred  by  ‘ the  great  traffic  into  the 
East  Indies  ’ which  he  had  seen  in  Spain,  financed 
Frobisher’s  first  voyage. 

After  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the 
Muscovy  Company,  a charter  was  obtained  from 
Elizabeth  in  February  1575  for  a north-west  1575 
expedition  in  favour  of  Lok,  Frobisher  and  such 
others  as  would  adventure.1  Lok  subscribed  738 1. 
of  the  total  1613Z.  required,  and  on  June  12,  1576,  1576 
their  two  little  barks  of  25  tons  each,  with  a pinnace 
of  ten  tons,  and  thirty-four  persons  all  told,  sailed 
from  Gravesend  under  Frobisher’s  command. 

The  pinnace  was  soon  lost,  one  of  the  barks 
parted  company  in  a storm  and  came  home,  but 
Frobisher  went  on,  entered  the  straits  to  which  he 
gave  his  name,  and  returned  to  Harwich  on 
October  2,  1576 — bringing  great  hope  ‘ of  the 
passage  to  Cataya  which  he  doubted  nothing  to 
find  and  pass  through.’  Among  his  trophies  were 
an  Esquimaux  with  his  canoe,  whom  he  had 
enticed  to  the  side  of  his  little  vessel,  then 
stooping  over  the  side  had  with  his  own  arms 
‘ caught  the  man  fast  and  plucked  him  with  main 
force,  boat  and  all,  into  his  barque.’  2 

1 Memorial  of  Michael  Lok  : Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  27. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  2 The  Three  Voyages  of  Martin. 
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1576-7  Frobisher  also  brought  home  certain  pieces  of 
stone  which  an  Italian  assayer,  Agnello,  declared 
to  contain  gold.  Money  was  quickly  forthcoming 
for  a second  voyage  at  a cost  of  4,500Z.  ; the  Queen 
subscribing  500 L,  afterwards  raised  to  1,000Z. ; the 
Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Admiral  and  other  high 
officers  100Z.  each.  Even  Philip  Sidney  caught 
the  fever  and  put  down  for  this  and  the  next 
voyages  2 51.,  then  50 1. : modest  sums,  but  appar- 
ently beyond  the  young  poet-courtier’s  purse,  as 
he  figures  in  1579  among  the  Adventurers  who 
had  not  paid  their  subscriptions — a defaulter  for 
77Z.1 

1577  Frobisher’s  second  expedition,  consisting  of  his 
former  two  little  barks  with  ‘ one  talle  shippe  of 
her  Majestie,’  started  on  May  26, 1577.  His  hope 
was  to  pass  into  the  ‘ Mare  Pacificum  or  Mare  de 
Sur  by  wffiich  he  may  go  into  Cataya,  China,  the 
East  India,  and  all  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Cane  [Khan]  of  Tartaria.’  But  his  fixed  resolve 
was  to  find  more  of  the  gold-bearing  stone.  On 
September  23  he  returned  to  Milford  Haven, 
bringing  home  a quantity  of  the  supposed  ore, 
went  to  Court,  and  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
‘ great  thanks  and  most  gracious  countenance.’ 
The  new  northern  land  discovered  on  this  voyage 
Her  Majesty  named  the  Meta  Incognita — the 

Frobisher  in  search  of  a passage  Rear-Admiral  Richard  Collinson 
to  Cathaia  and  India  by  the  (Hakluyt  Society,  1867). 
North-west.  Reprinted  from  the  1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , 
1st  ed.  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages , East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  138. 
with  MS.  documents  from  the  See,  however,  par.  94. 

State  Paper  Office.  Edited  by 
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unknown  Turning-post  into  Asia — and  designed 
to  send  thither  chosen  soldiers  and  discreet 
persons  to  form  a settlement. 

The  hope  of  gold  now  wrought  like  a frenzy.  1577-8 
It  seemed  as  if  England  had  within  her  grasp  not 
only  a passage  to  the  East  Indies  about  half  as 
short  as  the  Spanish  route,  but  also  stores  of 
bullion  which  would  reduce  to  contempt  the  silver 
of  Spanish  America.  A German  assayer,  Schutz, 
engaged  that  two  tons  ‘ shall  yield  in  fine  gold  ’ 
twenty  ounces,1  and  although  the  mint  officials 
gave  no  certain  sound,  it  was  resolved  to  secure 
at  once  5,000  tons  of  the  ore.  ‘ The  north-west 
passage  is  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of,’  says  Mr. 
Sainsbury  in  summarising  the  State  Papers  ; ‘ gold 
is  the  pith,  heart  and  core  of  most  of  the  corre- 
spondence.’2 

On  May  31,  1578,  Frobisher  sailed  on  his  third  1578 
voyage  from  Harwich  with  eleven  ships.  The 
Queen  herself  graciously  wished  him  farewell  at 
Greenwich.  He  carried  the  hopes  and  fears  alike  of 
the  city  and  the  Court ; and  the  divine  blessing  wras 
sought  by  strict  articles  ‘ to  banish  dice  and  card 
playing  ’ ‘ and  to  serve  God  twice  a day,  with  the 
ordinary  service  usual  in  churches  of  England.’ 

The  password  for  the  crews  wras  ‘ Before  the  world 
was  God : ’ the  countersign,  ‘ After  God  came 
Christ  his  Sonne.’  Amid  tempests  and  ice-dangers 
so  dire  that  Frobisher,  ‘ when  all  hope  should  be 
past  . . . resolved  with  powder  to  burn  and  bury 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  61. 

2 Idem,  Introduction,  xv. 
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himself  and  all,  together  with  her  Majestie’s  ships, 
and  with  this  peal  of  ordnance  to  receive  an 
honorable  knell  ’ 1 — the  fleet  secured  its  cargo  of 
ore,  and  returned  to  England  on  October  1,  1578. 

The  gold  mania  rushed  to  a climax.  Wild 
rumours  spread  as  to  the  value  of  the  freight ; 
an  ominous  silence  followed,  then  angry  fears. 
Finally  in  1583  the  assay  of  William  Williams 
proved  that  two  hundred  weight  of  ‘ Frobisher’s 
ore  ’ yielded  but  two  minute  particles  of  silver,  not 
the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  which  were  fastened  with 
sealing  wax  to  the  margin  of  the  report.2  The 
three  voyages  had  cost  20,160Z. ; involved  terrible 
sufferings  in  stormy  and  ice-bound  seas ; and  left 
ruin  behind.  Frobisher  seems  to  have  adventured 
what  little  he  had,  and  in  1577  (?)  his  wife  repre- 
sented her  hard  fate  to  Secretary  Walsingham  as 
* your  humble  oratrix,  the  most  miserable  poor 
woman  in  the  world.’  A widow  of  good  estate 
when  she  married  Frobisher,  she  and  her  children 
are  in  a wretched  room  at  Hampstead  ready  to 
starve,  and  prays  for  help  in  collecting  an  old  debt 
of  41.  to  save  them  from  famishing.3 

The  miseries  of  Michael  Lok  were  more  drawn 
out.  He  had  contributed  or  truly  expended 
6,25 01.  on  the  three  voyages,  he  declared  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  1579 — all  the  goods  he  hath  in 
the  world,  whereby  himself,  his  wife  and  fifteen 
children  are  left  to  beg  their  bread,  ‘except  God 

1 Frobisher’s  Three  Voyages , East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  228. 

ut  supra,  p.  248.  3 Idem,  par.  43. 

3 Calendar  of  State  Papers , 
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turn  the  stones  at  Dartford  into  his  bread  again.’1 
No  miracle  took  place.  After  lying  long  in  the 
Fleet  Prison  and  failing  in  attempts  to  re-establish 
himself  in  life,  Lok  was  in  1G14-1615,  at  the  age 
of  83,  still  being  prosecuted  for  debts  incurred  for 
the  Cathay  Company  thirty-five  years  before. 

Meanwhile  English  exploration  had  not  stood 
still.  As  the  great  struggle  with  Spain  drew  on, 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  England  rose,  and  in  1578  1578 
Drake  broke  into  the  Pacific  by  the  south-western 
route  and  visited  the  Moluccas,  all  Papal  Bulls 
notwithstanding.  Elizabeth  hesitated  to  follow 
up  to  its  mercantile  uses  her  privateering  hero’s 
voyage  round  the  globe  (1577-1580).  But  during 
the  recriminations  which  ensued  with  Spain, 
she  found  it  necessary  to  challenge  the  Catholic 
monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade  based  on  the  Papal 
settlement  of  1493.  The  Pope’s  award  became  a 
disputed  ‘ donation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.’  ‘ The 
use  of  the  sea  and  air,’  she  argued,  ‘ is  common 
to  all,’  ‘ as  neither  nature,  nor  public  use  and  cus- 
tom permitteth  any  possession  thereof.’ 2 Drake’s 
voyage  into  the  forbidden  oceans,  and  Elizabeth’s 
challenge  of  the  international  system  on  which 
the  interdict  rested,  opened  up  possibilities  of  a 
southern  passage  which  the  East  India  Company, 
twenty  years  later,  turned  into  facts. 

These  possibilities  and  the  ruin  and  discredit 
in  which  Frobisher’s  search  for  gold  had  ended, 
somewhat  abated  the  national  interest  in  the 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  liarn  Camden,  Clarencieux  King 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  124.  at  Arms,  p.  255  (ed.  1675). 

2 History  of  Elizabeth,  by  Wil- 
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northern  routes.  But  expeditions  still  went  on. 

1580  In  May  1580,  the  Muscovy  Company  sent  out  two 
vessels  of  forty  and  twenty  tons,  the  joint  crews 
numbering  but  fourteen  men  and  two  boys,  to 
discover  a north-eastern  passage  to  the  ‘ dominions 
of  the  mighty  prince  the  Emperor  of  Cathay.’ 
One  of  the  little  barks,  under  Jackman,  perished  at 
sea ; the  other,  under  Pet,  discovered  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name  between  Waigatz  and  Russia, 
but  was  forced  back  by  ice,  and  returned  to 
England  in  December  1580.1 

1582  After  much  negotiation  a fourth  voyage  was 
entrusted  to  Frobisher,  which  marks  the  growing 
resolve  of  England  to  penetrate  to  Asiatic  seas, 
by  the  forbidden  southern  route.  Its  object  was 
to  ‘ be  only  for  trade  and  not  for  discovery  of 
the  passage  by  the  north-east  to  Cataya,’  unless 
the  information  could  be  incidentally  obtained. 
Frobisher  declined  the  command,  and  in  June 
1582 2 the  ships  sailed  under  Captain  Edward 
Fenton  with  designedly  ambiguous  instructions. 
‘ You  shall  take  your  right  course  to  the  isles  of 
the  Moluccas  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  North- 
West  passage,’  provided  that  the  discovery  may  be 
made  ‘ without  hindrance  of  your  trade  ; ’ 3 and 
also  to  find  a north-east  passage  if,  on  the  same 
conditions,  he  could.  The  main  idea  seems  to 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Introduction,  lxxv.-lxxx.  Hak- 
East  Indies,  1513-1616  (17  men),  luyt  Society,  1876. 
paras.  147-150.  See  also  The  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

Three  Voyages  of  William  Introduction,  xxiv. 

Barents  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  3 Idem,  paras.  187,  184,  &c. 
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have  been  to  reach  the  Moluccas  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  if  needful  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
to  open  trade  and  to  establish  small  settlements 
at  places,  to  fight  the  Spaniards  if  attacked,  and 
to  inquire  whether  the  northern  passages  which 
had  defied  all  efforts  from  Europe  could  not  be 
opened  out  from  Asia.  It  was  a vast  enterprise, 
with  a squadron  of  four  ships  aggregating  740  tons, 
besides  pinnaces  and  shallops,  provisioned  for 
thirteen  months,  and  with  a subscribed  capital  of 
11,600?.,  of  which  2,000?.  were  invested  in  merchan- 
dise.1 

After  a year’s  absence  Captain  Fenton  returned 
to  Plymouth  in  May  1583  with  a sad  tale  of 
failure.  He  has  been  accused  of  deviating  from 
his  instructions,  with  the  design  of  seizing  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena,  ‘ theire  to  be  proclaimed 
Kyng.’  It  is  certain  that  he  took  six  months  to 
reach  Brazil.  Contrary  winds  and  want  of 
victuals,  he  wrote  to  Burleigh,  then  prevented 
him  from  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while 
the  news  of  a great  Spanish  fleet  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  deterred  him  from  attempting  that 
route.  He  decided  to  traffic,  or  buccaneer,  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil ; fought  a battle  with  a Spanish 
squadron  ; and  came  back  with  the  empty  words 
that,  but  for  these  mishaps,  he  dares  well  assure 
the  Lord  Treasurer  they  had  brought  home  in 
honest  trade  above  40,000?.  or  50,000 ?.2 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  the  Magellan  passage  is  provided 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  paras.  for  in  the  Instructions,  par.  187. 
182, 183,  &c.  The  contingency  of  2 Idem,  paras.  221, 225,  229,  &c. 

VOL.  I. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  he  bartered  away  one  of 
his  ships  to  the  Portuguese,  lost  another  at  the 
River  Plate,  quarrelled  with  his  officers,  buried 
forty-five  of  his  men,  and  did  nothing.  It  still 
took  men  of  the  Drake  and  Cavendish  stamp  to 
break  into  the  Indian  seas.  But  the  union  of  the 
Crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  Philip  II.  in 
1580  gave  a new  incentive  to  the  task.  Appar- 
1583  ently  in  the  very  year  of  Fenton’s  return,  1583, 
the  danger  to  Europe  of  allowing  Spain  to  enjoy 
both  Portugal  and  the  East  Indies  was  publicly 
discussed.  The  remedies  proposed  were  for  Eng- 
land to  seize  and  fortify  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
to  take  and  keep  Port  St.  Vincent  in  Brazil,  and 
to  discover  the  north-east  passage  with  all 
speed.1 

The  time  for  these  heroic  measures  had  not 
come.  Yet  the  next  few  years  saw  memorable 
attempts  both  to  the  north  and  the  south.  In 
1585-7  1585,  1586  and  1587  John  Davis  made  his  three 
great  voyages,  in  each  of  which  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  found  the  North-west  route.  As  the 
result  of  the  first,  he  announced  to  Walsingham, 
on  October  3,  1585,  ‘ that  the  north-west  passage 
is  a matter  nothing  doubtful,  but  at  any  time 
almost  to  be  passed,  the  sea  navigable,  void  of  ice, 
the  air  tolerable  and  the  waters  very  deep.’2  On 
returning  from  the  third  he  declared,  in  September 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  par.  John  Davis,  the  Navigator.  Edit  ed 

233.  Date  doubtful  (1583  ?).  by  Albert  Hastings  Markham. 

2 The  Voyages  and  Works  of  Hakluyt  Society,  1880,  p.  xix. 
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1587,  ‘ the  passage  is  most  probable,  the  execution 
easy,  as  at  my  coming  you  shall  fully  know.’ 1 

Davis  discovered  much,  but  he  had  not  found 
the  outlet,  and  he  became  a mark  for  the  scoffer. 
The  crisis  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  following 
year  absorbed  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation, 
and  his  alleged  north-western  route  ended  in  dis- 
belief and  contempt.  Yet  although  mistaken,  he 
was  honest,  and  in  1595  he  still  held  that  ‘ it 
seemed  most  manifest  that  the  passage  was  free 
and  without  impediment  towards  the  north,  but 
by  reason  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  unfortunate 
time  of  Mr.  Secretary’s  death,  the  voyage  was 
omitted  and  never  sithins  attempted.’ 2 

Events  had  taken  place  which  fixed  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  on  a very  different  route.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  in  1580,  one  of  the  rival  claimants,  Don 
Antonio,  Prior  of  Crato,  appealed  to  arms,  was 
defeated,  and  sought  shelter  in  England.  The 
union  of  the  two  Iberian  monarchies,  with  the 
command  of  the  joint  resources  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  which  it  gave  to  Philip,  seemed  a 
menace  to  all  Europe.  France  and  England  drew 
closer  together,  and  Elizabeth  encouraged  the 
fugitive  Antonio  to  the  furthest  limits  short  of  a 
rupture  with  Spain.  Some  relief  she  could 
openly  afford  to  an  unfortunate  prince  in  whose 
veins  the  blood  royal  of  England,  even  if  tainted 

1 Idem,  p.  59.  Discretion,  by  John  Davis 

2 The  Worldes  Hydrographical  (1595). 
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1580 


by  illegitimacy,  flowed.  In  November  1581  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  gave  check  to  her  hesitating 
designs  and  official  disclaimers  by  demanding  the 
arrest  of  the  pretender.  The  armed  ships  bought 
for  Don  Antonio  in  the  Thames,  he  declared,  had 
sailed  past  the  Queen’s  own  window  at  Greenwich 
with  the  flag  of  Portugal  displayed.  1 Your 
Majesty  will  not  hear  words,  so  we  must  come  to 
cannon,  and  see  if  you  will  hear  them.’  Elizabeth, 
without  raising  her  voice,  told  him  that  if  he  used 
such  threats  she  would  throw  him  into  a dungeon. 
But  she  was  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  breach 
with  Philip.1 

She  was  willing,  however,  to  see  her  subjects 
do  what  she  feared  to  undertake.  The  Spanish 
monopoly  of  the  Magellan  route  had  been  chal- 
lenged during  the  diplomatic  wrangle  arising  out 
of  Drake’s  voyage  round  the  world  in  1577-1580. 
In  July  1586  Thomas  Cavendish  set  forth  with 
three  small  ships 2 on  the  same  course.  Philip  II. 
had  attempted  to  forestall  such  irruptions  into  the 
Pacific  by  a fortified  settlement  commanding  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  But  Cavendish  found  the 
miserable  colonists  dead  or  fleeing  from  the  place, 
which  he  contemptuously  named  the  Town  of 
Famine.  Pillaging,  prize-taking,  and  burning  to 

1 Don  Antonio’s  adventures  in  lights  on  the  Queen’s  vacillations 

England  are  detailed  in  the  printed  in  Froude’s  History  of  England 
Calendars  of  State  Papers,  de-  (vol.  xi.  p.  438,  &c.  Ed.  1870,  pp. 
scribed  by  perhaps  a too  loyal  pen  198-200,  Ed.  1893). 
in  William  Camden’s  History  " Of  140,  GO,  and  40  tons 
of  Elizabeth  (pp.  264  fif.  ed.  respectively,  with  crews  aggregat- 
1675),  and  with  picturesque  side-  ing  123  men. 
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the  water’s  edge,  he  raided  up  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Spanish  America,  buccaneered  through  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  finally  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  with  one  surviving  ship  to  England,  in 
September  1588 ; to  be  sung  in  ballads  and  flat- 
tered by  the  Court. 

Two  months  before  his  arrival  Spain  had  1588 
struck  her  long  suspended  blow.  In  the  summer 
of  1588  the  Invincible  Armada  came  and  perished. 
Even  Elizabeth  felt  that  the  time  for  pretences 
was  past.  In  the  following  year,  1589,  she 
received  a memorial  setting  forth  the  benefits  to 
the  realm  of  a direct  trade  with  India  and  praying 
for  a royal  licence  for  three  ships.1  Leave  granted, 
the  capital  was  raised,  and  in  April  1591  the  first  1591 
English  squadron  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  Indian  seas.  One  of  the  three 
ships,  the  ‘ Merchant  Royal,’  had  to  be  sent  back 
to  England  from  Table  Bay,  laden  with  victims  of 
the  scurvy.  Of  the  two  which  sailed  on,  the 
‘ Penelope  ’ went  down  in  a tempest  with  the 
commodore  or  ‘ General  ’ George  Raymond  and 
all  hands.  But  Captain  James  Lancaster  in  the 
‘ Edward  Bonaventure  ’ passed  up  the  African 
coast  to  Zanzibar,  crossed  over  to  Cape  Comorin, 
reached  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  returned  by 
Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Atlantic  hurricanes  buffeted  him  about  from 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , and  Sir  Clements  Markham’s  The 
East  Indies,  1513-1616.  October  Voyages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster , 

1589 : par.  239.  Cf.  Halduyt,  Kt.,  Hakluyt  Society,  1877. 
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tlie  West  Indies  to  Newfoundland  and  back  again. 
While  on  shore  with  most  of  the  crew,  his  sole 
surviving  ship  was  blown  far  out  to  sea  with 
only  five  men  and  a hoy  on  board,  hut  she  at 
length  reached  England.  Captain  Lancaster, 
after  generous  succour  from  French  vessels,  him- 
self arrived  at  Rye  in  1594.  Of  198  men  who  had 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  him  in 
1591,  barely  twenty-five  again  saw  their  native 
land.  But  they  brought  back  a precious  cargo 
of  pepper  and  rich  booty.  The  only  dangerous 
enemies  they  had  met  were  the  scurvy  and  the 
storm.  Lancaster’s  voyage  tore  the  Papal  award 
of  1493  into  shreds,  and  with  it  the  charter  of  the 
Catholic  monopoly  in  the  Indian  seas. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  over- 
estimate the  binding  force  of  the  Bull  of  1493.  I 
have  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
no  Christian  nation  seriously  disputed  the  papal 
award.1  But  the  outbreak  of  free  thought  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  which  grew  into 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England,  was 
also  represented  in  France  by  the  struggle  of 
Francis  I.  with  the  Pope.  The  witty  king  among 
his  courtiers  would  have  liked  to  see  the  testament 
of  Father  Adam  which  authorised  his  Holiness  to 


1 The  monopoly  of  1 the  larger 
half  of  the  planet,’  wrote  Sir  J. 
Seeley  perhaps  too  widely,  ‘ was 
claimed  by  Spain  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  treaty  concluded 
with  England  or  any  other 


country,  but  on  the  ground  of  a 
Papal  Bull  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.’  The 
Growth  of  British  Policy , i.  204 
(Ed.  1897).  Cf.  269. 
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divide  out  the  world.  For  a moment,  indeed, 
Francis  I.  seemed  disposed  to  give  practical  effect 
to  his  jibe.  The  Florentine  Captain  Verazzani, 
whom  he  commissioned  to  make  discoveries  to  the 
North-west,1  adventured  about  1524  southwards 
within  the  demarcation  line. 

The  expedition  failed.  The  explorer  was  eaten 
by  cannibals,  or,  as  is  supposed  with  less  likelihood, 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  hanged  at 
Madrid,  and  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church  never 
repeated  the  attempt.  When  the  Huguenots  be- 
came a power  in  France,  during  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  forward  party  settled  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Brazil  and  Florida.2  But  the  Brazilian 
settlement  lapsed  to  the  Portuguese,  the  Florida 
colonies  were  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  and  were 
chiefly  remembered  in  France  as  episodes  in  the 
Protestant  movement.  Such  infringements  of  the 
papal  award  formed  maritime  incidents  of  greater 
religious  or  political  struggles.  The  punishment 
provided  by  the  Bull  of  1493  was  excommunication  ; 
and  to  sovereigns  like  our  Henry  VIII.,  who  had 
broken  or  were  about  to  break  with  the  Roman  See 
on  other  grounds,  the  sentence  ceased  to  have 
terrors.  To  James  I.,  and  to  Protestant  rulers  like 
Cromwell  or  the  champions  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
liberty,  the  Bull  was  null  and  void. 


1 Vivien  de  Saint-Martin’s  Generate  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii. 

Histoire  de  la  Geographic  et  p.  20,  1756. 
des  Decouvertes  Geographiques,  2 In  1555,  1562  and  1564. 
p.  374  (Paris,  1873).  But  see  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin’s  His- 
also  L’Abbe  Prevost’s  Histoire  toire,  pp.  376-377. 
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Meanwhile  the  papal  settlement  had  passed 
into  the  public  law  of  Europe.  It  is  not  needful 
here  to  inquire  whether  the  Bull  of  1493  was 
only  ad  spiritualia 4 The  treaty  of  Tordesillas  in 
1494  and  the  Convention  of  Saragossa  in  1529, 
practically,  although  not  expressly  based  upon  it, 
were  diplomatic  facts  backed  by  powerful  armies. 
If  Henry  VIII.  had  challenged  the  principle  of  the 
Bull  embodied  in  these  instruments,  he  would  have 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  the  Empire. 
If  Elizabeth  had  as  Queen  openly  encroached 
within  the  Spanish  line,  she  would  have  had  to 
reckon  with  Philip  II.  It  did  not  suit  her  to  do 
so  until  urged  on  by  his  war  preparations,  and 
emboldened  by  the  destruction  of  his  Armada. 
During  nearly  a century  England  tried  to  reach 
India  by  every  possible  route  not  precluded  by  the 
treaties  which  gave  effect  to  the  Bull — through  the 
ice-bound  seas  of  the  North-west  and  the  North- 
east, overland  across  Russia  by  means  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  and  due  east,  as  we  shall 


1 After  searching  the  Torre  do 
Tombo  and  Bibliotheca  Nacional 
at  Lisbon,  I satisfied  myself  that 
the  three  Tituli  of  May  3,  1493, 
do  not  exist  in  the  Portuguese 
archives:  the  grant  of  May  4, 
which  superseded  them,  will  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  Bullariums. 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  II. 
Reddan,  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  for  copies  of  the  former 
rare  instruments,  and  for  cour- 
teous and  valuable  aid.  A colla- 


tion of  the  documents  confirms 
the  conclusion  that  they  were 
intended  to  convey  to  Spain  not 
only  possession  and  jurisdiction, 
but  also  exclusive  trade.  The  first 
Inter  ccetera  of  May  3,  1493,  and 
the  superseding  Inter  cattera  of 
May  4,  both  in  identical  words, 
visit  with  ‘ excommunicationis 
latce  senten tice  poena'  all  who 
shall  intrude  ‘ pro  mercibu * 
habendis.' 
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presently  find,  by  way  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions 
and  the  Levant. 

The  other  Protestant  sea-power  of  Northern 
Europe  had  adopted  a similar  policy.  As  early  as 
1565  the  Dutch  established  a factory 1 on  the 
north  Kussian  route,  and  soon  began  to  explore 
eastwards  towards  Cathay.  Uncertain  attempts, 
Dutch  or  Swedish,  followed.2  In  1593  commenced 
the  series  of  determined  efforts  of  Holland  to  reach 
Asia  by  the  North-east  passage,  which  have  placed 
William  Barents  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Arctic 
explorers.3 

His  first  voyage  occupied  the  summer  of  1594, 
and  brought  him  through  storms  and  ice-floes  to 
the  Islands  of  Orange.  On  the  second  voyage  in 
1595  he  found  the  strait  south  of  Waigatz  Isle 
blocked  with  ice,  was  imprisoned  by  the  frozen 
masses  at  Idol  Cape,  but  eventually  reached  Staten 
Island.  Heroic  as  had  been  the  achievement,  the 
States-General  decided  that  they  could  not  expend 
public  money  on  further  attempts  to  discover  a 
North-eastern  passage,  with  so  little  prospect  of 
a pecuniary  return.  But  to  encourage  private 


1 At  Kola,  under  the  impulse  of 
Philip  Winter- Iioning.  The  Three 
Voyages  of  William  Barents  to 
the  Arctic  Regions , by  Lieutenant 
Koolemans  Beynen,  Introd.  p.  vi. 
Hakluyt  Society. 

2 For  the  early  Dutch  or 
Flemish  ventures  see  the  I tine- 
raire  Historique,  Politique , Geo- 
graphiquc  Sc.  des  VII  Provinces 

Unies  des  Pays-Bas,  par  Guil- 


laume le  Febure.  (The  Hague,  2 
vols.  1781-1782) ; Memoire s sur 
le  Commerce  des  Hollandois 
(Amsterdam,  1717).  Wauwer- 
mans,  Bonnassieux,  and  the  Dutch 
writers  are  referred  to  in  subse- 
quent footnotes  (pp.  233, 336,  &c.) 

3  Graphically  detailed  in  Lieu- 
tenant Koolemans  Beynen’s  The 
Three  Voyages  of  William 
Barents. 
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adventurers  they  offered  a large  reward  in  case  of 
success.  A third  expedition  accordingly  started  in 
1596  May  1596,  with  Barents  as  Pilot-in-Chief,  and 
keeping  more  to  the  North  reached  Spitzbergen. 
They  were  forced  ‘ in  great  cold,  poverty,  misery 
and  grief  to  stay  all  that  winter  ’ 1 at  the  Haven 
of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  much-enduring  Barents 
died  on  the  return  voyage  to  Holland  in  the 
following  spring.  By  this  time  the  Dutch,  like  the 
English,  were  resolved  to  reach  India  by  the  South, 
in  defiance  of  Spanish  treaties  and  papal  Bulls. 
From  freedom  in  religion  sprang  the  freedom  of 
the  sea. 

Not  only  had  the  diplomatic  settlement  of  the 
undiscovered  world,  based  on  the  papal  partition, 
broken  down,  but  the  methods  of  exploration  had 
profoundly  changed.  Mediaeval  sea-trade  rigorouslj7 
enforced  the  maxims  of  secret  commerce.  Venice, 
like  Carthage  of  old,  punished  with  death  the  re- 
vealer  of  a maritime  route,  and  the  export  of  charts 
of  discovery  was  a capital  crime.2  The  Adriatic 
merchants  raised  a wall  of  mystery  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  They  ‘ laboured 
to  make  us  strangers  to  the  Great  Turk,  the 
Egyptians  and  bordering  countries,  and  brought 
them  to  that  ignorance  of  our  nation,  that  they 
thought  England  to  he  a town  in  the  kingdom  of 
London,’ 3 wrote  Sir  William  Monson.  In  1424  the 


1 The  Three  Voyages  of  Wil- 
liam Barents,  pp.  cxxxiv.  99,  198. 

2 Henri  le  Navigateur,  by 

Lieut. -General  Wauwermans,  pp. 


67,  92  (Antwerp,  1890). 

3  Sir  William  Monson’s  Naval 
Tracts,  printed  in  Churchill's 
Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  408  (1752). 
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Doge  bad  considered  a copy  of  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  together  with  a map  (probably  the  precious 
Medieean  portulan  of  1351)  as  a State  gift  worthy 
to  accompany  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  to  Prince 
Pedro  of  Portugal  for  his  good  offices  in  negotiat- 
ing a treaty  with  the  Emperor.1 

This  doctrine  clu  secret  commercial , which  isth  cent, 
weighed  heavily  on  early  exploration,  ceased  to  be 
tenable  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Prince  Henry’s 
cartographical  school  at  Sagres,  in  the  fifteenth, 
had  done  much  to  render  available  the  then  exist- 
ing stock  of  knowledge  regarding  the  undiscovered 
world.  But  it  was  the  application  of  the  Flemish 
printer’s  and  graver’s  art  to  map-making  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  gave  the 
death-blow  to  secret  commerce.  A magnificent  icth  cent, 
school  of  cartography  grew  up  at  Antwerp  and 
Bruges  ; a school  ennobled  by  master-minds  like 
Mercator,  Ortelius  and  de  Jode,  and  fertile  in 
processes  of  map-reproduction  destined  to  make 
the  discoveries  of  one  nation  the  common  property 
of  all.2 

The  Netherlands  school  of  geographers  rendered 
possible  the  developments  in  maritime  commerce 
which  culminated  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  the  English  and  Dutch  East  India 
Companies.  It  started  from  the  theoretical  cosmo- 
graphy of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  Roman 

1 Henri  le  Navigateur,  p.  77.  General  Wauwermans,  President 

2 Histoire  de  VEcoJe  Carto-  de  la  Societe  Eoyale  de  Geogra- 
graphique  Beige  et  An-veisoise  du  phie  d’Anvers,  2 vols.  (Bruxelles, 

XVI e Siecle,  par  le  Lieutenant-  1895).  A valuable  work. 
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16th  cent,  itineraries  of  which  the  Pentingerian  Tables  ( circ . 
226  a.d.)  form  a striking  example.  To  these  it 
added  the  actual  discoveries,  and  some  of  the  con- 
jectural errors,  embodied  in  the  mappemondes  and 
portulans  of  the  middle  ages.  The  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  Da  Gama  made  the  mediaeval  charts 
obsolete.  On  the  ruins  of  the  old  cosmography 
the  Italian  and  Dutch  map-designers  built  up  a new 
geography,  and  the  Antwerp  map-printers  published 
it  to  the  world. 

The  system  of  secret  commerce  had  thus  to 
give  place  to  a doctrine  of  exclusive  right  founded 
on  priority  of  discovery.  This  doctrine,  crudely 
expressed  in  the  demarcation  Bull  of  1493  and 
elaborated  by  later  diplomacy,  gave  a monopoly  to 
the  first  comer.  The  drift  of  affairs  in  the  next 
two  centuries  disclosed,  however,  that  such  national 
monopolies  afforded  no  final  settlement  for  the 
newly  found  regions  of  the  globe.  The  right  of 
discovery  had  to  submit  to  modifications  based  on 
the  plea  of  non-effective  occupation.1  But  from  first 
to  last,  monopoly  was  the  guiding  principle  ; the 
monopoly  secured  by  secret  trading,  the  monopoly 
of  the  papal  Bulls  and  treaties  founded  thereon, 
the  monopoly  given  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
the  monopoly  derived  from  that  right  modified  by 


1 This  view,  as  further  deve- 
loped in  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
well  expressed  in  a Spanish  State 
Paper,  circ.  1670,  by  a member 
of  Philip  IV.’s  Privy  Council.  It 
fears  that  France  will  successfully 
assert  her  right  at  Itome  to  intrude 


on  the  Spanish  colonies,  1 on  the 
ground  that  Spain  does  not  know 
how  to  manage  or  hold  them.’  I 
thank  Mr.  Eeddan  of  the  Foreign 
Office  for  extracts  from  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  in  his  possession. 
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effective  occupation.  To  this  long  tradition  of  i<>th  cent, 
monopoly  the  English  and  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
panies became  the  residuary  legatees,  and  it  pro- 
foundly influenced  their  whole  history. 

If,  during  nearly  a century,  the  Portuguese 
maintained  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  the)' 
for  a time  enforced  it  in  no  grudging  spirit  towards 
other  Christian  nations.  Beyond  Lisbon  to  the 
south,  indeed,  all  intruders  were  treated  as  pirates, 
and  misleading  reports  were  spread,  according  to 
the  maxims  of  secret  commerce,  about  the  dangers 
of  the  route.1  But  in  1500,  immediately  after  Da 
Gama’s  discovery,  the  Portuguese  King  admitted 
naturalised  foreigners  to  trade  with  the  East  at 
Lisbon  itself,  and  he  cordially  entered  on  a project 
for  an  Indian  mart  in  Northern  Europe.  Bruges, 
the  outlet  to  the  North  for  the  Eastern  trade  by 
the  mediaeval  land  paths,  had  decayed,  owing  partly 
to  the  blocking  of  the  Asiatic  routes  by  the  Turks, 
partly  to  the  vengeance  of  Maximilian  of  Austria 
for  its  revolts,  but  permanently  in  consequence  of 
the  silting  up  of  its  river  and  ports.  The  Portuguese 
King  made  Antwerp  the  entrepot  of  Indian  produce 
for  Northern  Europe,  and  the  opening  up  of  a new 
branch  of  the  Scheldt,  by  the  scouring  of  the 
channel  about  1504,  gave  it  a sea  approach  such 
as  Bruges  had  not  even  in  the  height  of  her 
prosperity  enjoyed.2 

1 Maepherson’s  Annals  of  Com-  death,  says  Prince  Poland  Bona- 
mtree,  vol.  ii.  p.  55 ; and  for  the  parte,  Premiers  Voyages  desNeer- 

secresy  enjoined  on  Spanish  map-  landais,  p.  5 (Versailles,  1884). 
makers,  ii.  158 — under  pain  of  2 Wanwennans’  Histoire  de 
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i6th  cent.  Lisbon  thus  became  the  port  of  transhipment 
between  the  East  and  the  great  colonial  mart  of 
Antwerp.  During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  England’s  direct  traffic  with  Lisbon  was 
small,  although  we  find  Henry  VII.  granting  a 
charter  in  1500  to  a joint  company  of  English  and 
Portuguese  adventurers,1  and  Portuguese  merchants 
figure  among  the  residents  in  London  with  whom 
the  Venetians  were  in  1507  licensed  to  trade.2  But 
between  Antwerp  and  London  an  enormous  traffic 
grew  up.  Antwerp  not  only  supplied  England  with 
the  precious  stones,  fine  fabrics,  spices,  drugs  and 
dyes  of  the  East,  but  she  took  in  return  and  dis- 
tributed to  Europe  the  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factures of  England.  The  long  list  of  these  exports 
and  imports  in  1560  is  summarised  below.3 

1550  In  1550  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  found  that  the 
English  merchants  employed  20,000  persons  in 


VEcole  C artographiquc  Beige  et 
Anversoise,  i.  203-205,  210,  &c. 

1 Ante,  p.  192. 

2 The  instrument  took  the  form 
of  an  indemnity,  ‘ Depardonatione 
pro  Mercatoribus  Venetiarum,' 
dated  24  March,  1507.  Rymer’s 
Foederci,  vol.  xiii.  p.  161  (1712). 

3 1 To  England,  Antwerp  sends 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  silver 
bullion,  quicksilver,  wrought  silks, 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  camblets,  grograms, 
spices,  drugs,  sugar,  cotton,  cum- 
min, galls,  linens  fine  and  coarse, 
serges,  demy-ostades,  tapestry, 
madder,  hops  in  great  quantities, 
glass,  salt  fish,  metallic  and  other 
merceries  of  all  sorts  to  a groat 


value  ; arms  of  all  kinds,  ammu- 
nition for  war,  and  household 
furniture.  From  England,  An- 
twerp receives  vast  quantities  of 
fine  and  coarse  draperies,  fringes, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind  to 
a great  value ; the  finest  wool, 
excellent  saffron  in  small  quanti- 
ties ; a great  quantity  of  lead 
and  tin ; sheep  and  rabbit  skins 
without  number,  and  various 
other  sorts  of  fine  peltry  and 
leather;  beer,  cheese,  and  other 
sorts  of  provisions  in  great  quanti- 
ties ; also  Malmsey  wines,  whicli 
the  English  import  from  Candia.’ 
Macpherson  quoting  Guicciardini, 
Annals,  ii.  131. 
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Antwerp,  and  he  refrained  from  imposing  the  Inqui- 
sition on  the  city,  lest  it  should  drive  the  England- 
ers away.1  They  did  business  with  a Portuguese 
colony  on  the  Scheldt,  and  no  fewer  than  300 
wealthy  Spanish  families  had  their  domicile  in 
Antwerp.2  Over  500  vessels  are  reported  to  have 
sailed  in  or  out  in  one  day,  and  the  ships  and  small 
craft  were  said  to  aggregate  92,000  a year.3 

This  centre  of  the  world’s  traffic,  Di vesAntwerpia , 
almost  at  our  doors,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  in  England.  ‘ Clear-sighted  persons 
at  Court  ’ advised,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  a policy  of  colonial  enterprise  in  place  of 
interference  in  the  continental  wars.  ‘ Let  us,’ 
they  said,  ‘ in  God’s  name,  leave  off  our  attempts 
against  the  terra  firma,  as  the  natural  situation  of 
islands  seems  not  to  suit  with  conquests  of  that 
kind.  Or,  when  we  would  enlarge  ourselves,  let  it 
he  that  way  we  can,  and  to  which,  it  seems  the 
eternal  providence  has  destined  us,  which  is  by 
sea.  The  Indies  are  discovered,  and  vast  treasure 
brought  from  thence  every  day.  Let  us,  therefore, 
bend  our  endeavours  thitherwards ; and  if  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  suffer  us  not  to  join 
with  them,  there  will  yet  be  region  enough  for  all  to 
enjoy.’ 4 


1 Macpherson,  ii.  106,  on  the 
authority  of  J.  "Wheeler  in  1601, 
Secretary  to  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers, and,  as  such,  perhaps 
likely  to  over-estimate  their  im- 
portance. 

2 Thys,  Histoire  des  Rues  et 


Places  d' Anvers,  p.  256:  Wauwer- 
mans,  i.  208. 

3 Thys,  pp.  253,  254, 

4 Macpherson’s  Annals,  sub 
anno  1511,  ii.  39,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Herbert. 
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16th  cent.  From  the  outset,  therefore,  the  Indies  formed  the 

goal  of  English  maritime  enterprise  in  the  sixteenth 
century.1  The  efforts  to  reach  that  goal  by  a 
North-west  or  a North-east  passage  I have  already 
described.  But  Elizabeth  did  not  confine  her 
attempts  to  the  North  alone.  As  far  back  as  1553 
English  ships  began  to  make  their  way  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea — an  infringement  of  Portuguese  rights 
profitable  to  the  Portuguese  themselves,  and  placed 
1572  on  a treaty  basis  in  1572.2  The  occasional  seizures 
and  reprisals  which  followed  did  not  seriously  dis- 
turb the  amity  of  the  two  nations ; and  England’s 
friendship  on  the  Newfoundland  bank  was  worth 
some  concessions  in  the  South.  For  the  English 
had  the  best  ships  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries, 
and,  although  in  1577  they  numbered  but  fifteen 
as  against  fifty  Portuguese  and  a hundred  Spanish, 
they  were  said  to  give  the  law  to  the  rest.3 

Elizabeth’s  diplomacy  enabled  her  adventurers 
to  push  not  only  southwards  by  Guinea,  but  also 
1577  eastwards  through  the  Mediterranean.  In  1577 
she  sent  a mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
with  the  result  that  the  English  merchants 
secured  a firm  footing  and  gradually  ousted  the 
Portuguese  from  the  trade.4  In  1579  her  envoy 
to  the  Ottoman  Sultan  obtained  permission  for 
1579  English  merchants  to  resort  freely  to  the  Levant, 
and  in  1581  she  granted  a charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  Turkey  Company.  After  the  joint  Armada 

1 Ante,  p.  195.  of  Hakluyt. 

5 Macpherson’s  Annals,  sub  4 Idem,  ii.  159,  on  the  authority 
anno  1572,  ii.  153.  of  Sir  William  Monson’s  Naval 

3 Idem,  ii.  159,  on  the  authority  Tracts. 
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of  Spain  and  Portugal  against  England  perished 
in  1588,  Elizabeth  extended  the  scope  of  this 
corporation  in  1593  to  India,  under  the  title  of  the  1593 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  the 
Levant.1 

The  union  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
crowns  in  1580  was  to  the  Protestant  sea-powers  l-iso 
of  the  sixteenth  century  what  the  closing  of  the 
eastern  land  routes  by  the  Turks  had  been  to 
Christendom  in  the  fifteenth.  Again  a great 
necessity  arose  for  a new  departure  in  Indo- 
European  commerce.  Portugal  was  dragged  at 
the  heels  of  Spain  into  her  suicidal  grapple  with 
the  Reformation  ; and  the  Catholic  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  trade  went  down  with  the  Armada  in 
the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea.  From  the 
moment  that  Philip  II.  added  Portugal  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  English  and  Flemish 
adventurers  foresawr  the  end.  In  1580  divers 
London  traders  petitioned  the  Council  for  Eliza- 
beth’s consent  to  an  expedition  direct  to  India  ; 
a year  later  the  Dutch  made  a similar  application 
to  William  I.  The  life-and-death  struggle  which 
followed,  by  united  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  one 
hand  against  England  and  the  Netherlands  on  the 
other,  was  fought  out,  not  by  royal  fleets  and 
armies  alone,  but  also  by  the  merchants  of  the 
rival  nations.  The  Dutch  and  Spanish  war  of 
commercial  edicts  scarcely  makes  itself  heard  in 
history  amid  the  din  of  battle,  the  shrieks  of  street 

1 Bent’s  Early  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  The 
Early  Chartered  Companies,  Cawston  and  Keane,  pp.  68,  72,  73. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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massacres,  the  groans  from  Inquisition  chambers, 
and  the  inrush  of  the  ocean  through  the  dykes. 
But  it  gave  a staggering  blow  to  the  Catholic 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  In  1585,  for 
1585  example,  Philip  II.  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  Dutch 
ships  in  Spanish  waters.  The  States-General  re- 
torted by  forbidding  any  Dutch  vessels  to  trade 
with  Spain  or  Portugal  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
both  ship  and  goods.  If  these  menaces  had  some 
ring  of  empty  shouting  in  front  of  the  battle,  they 
1585  soon  acquired  a very  real  meaning.  Spain  ruined 
Antwerp.  The  States-General  issued  ten  proclama- 
tions between  1585  and  1600  against  trade  with 
Portugal  or  Spain.1  In  1595  the  States-General 
forbad  all  navigation  of  Dutch  vessels  within 
Spanish  waters,  and  in  1596  sent  a ship  of  war  as 
far  as  Calais  to  arrest  any  Dutch  craft  on  its  way 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy.2 

England,  thus  deprived  of  her  Indian  trade 
through  Antwerp,  had  meanwhile  met  the  difficulty 
in  the  Elizabethan  fashion.  The  open  enmity  au- 
1585  thorised  by  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain  in  1584-1585,  broke  out  into  blows  between 
a Portuguese  ship  of  the  East  Indian  fleet  and 
two  English  vessels  in  1586.  In  1587  Drake 
captured  off  the  Azores  the  ‘ San  Filippe,’  a great 
carrack  bearing  the  King’s  Saint-name,  and  laden 
with  an  Indian  cargo  which  yielded  108,049Z.  of 
1592  prize-money.3  In  1592  Sir  John  Burrough  swooped 
down  on  the  homeward-bound  Indian  ships  near  the 

1 Danvers,  ii.  104.  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

J Idem,  ii.  107.  Domestic,  1581-1590,  p.  428. 
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Isle  of  Flores,  drove  one  ashore,  and  took  the  other 
— the  ‘ Madre  de  Deos,’  almost  the  largest  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  with  a cargo 
valued  at  150,0002.  Such  windfalls,  however, 
proved  a poor  substitute  for  England’s  regular 
Indian  trade  through  Flanders,  now  stamped  to 
death  under  the  heels  of  Spanish  armies.  Leave 
was  at  length  obtained  from  Elizabeth  to  strike 
into  the  direct  Indian  trade,  and  in  1591,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  first  English  squadron  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.1 

When  showing  how  the  Turkish  seizure  of  the 
ancient  land  paths  constrained  Christendom  to 
seek  an  ocean  route  to  India,  I added  a caution 
not  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  that  single  cause. 
So  now  that  Philip  II. ’s  crusade  against  the 
Reformation  stands  disclosed  as  a compelling 
influence  which  led  the  Protestant  Powers  of  the 
North  to  break  into  the  Eastern  seas,  we  should  not 
forget  that  it  was  only  the  last  and  most  imperious 
of  many  influences  that  had  been  at  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Portugal  held  a unique 
position,  with  the  geographical  science  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  her  back,  and  the  unexplored 
Atlantic  in  front.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
owing  to  improvements  in  navigation  and  the  labours 
of  the  Flemish  map-makers,  she  had  to  share  these 
advantages  with  the  maritime  nations  of  Northern 
Europe.  Sooner  or  later  the  Catholic  monopoly 
must  have  collapsed.  That  it  collapsed  at  the 
particular  moment,  and  in  the  exact  way  that  it  did, 


1 Ante,  pp.  213-214. 


p 2 
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resulted  from  the  same  spirit  of  military  and  religious 
aggression  to  which  it  owed  its  birth.  For  the 
Portuguese  Order  of  Christ  and  the  conversion  of 
the  infidel,  we  have  but  to  substitute  the  Spanish 
infantry  of  Alva  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  The  exalted  fervour  with  which  Da 
Gama,  after  his  solemn  vigil,  received  the  sacred 
standard  on  the  Tagus  beach  in  1497,  breathes  in 
Don  John’s  ejaculation  as  he  marched  forth  from 
Namur  with  the  Pope’s  banner  floating  over  him  in 
1578.  ‘ Under  this  emblem  I vanquished  the  Turk  ; 
under  the  same  will  I conquer  the  heretics.’  1 

Not  only  had  the  Catholic  trade  through  Lisbon 
and  Antwerp  been  crushed,  but  the  still  older 
channel  through  Egypt  and  Venice  was  now 
closed.  From  the  blocking  of  the  Syrian  trade 
routes  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  far 
on  in  the  sixteenth,  Venice  had  been  a chief  inter- 
mediary between  England  and  the  East.2  Her 
1587  ‘ argosy  ’ to  Southampton  in  1587  perished  miser- 
ably, and  what  between  the  anti-Catholic  move- 
ment in  England  and  other  causes,  the  trade  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  a great  ship  of  1,100  tons, 
richly  laden,  with  an  English  pilot  on  board.  The 
entrance  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  unmanageable  monster  in  a 
high  October  sea,  and  the  pilot  refused  to  attempt 
it.  But  the  Venetians  compelled  him  by  force. 


1 Philij)  II.  of  Spain,  by 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  p.  178  (1897). 

u ‘ The  Venetians  engrossed 
the  whole  route  upon  those  seas.’ 


Sir  William  Monson’s  Naval 
Tracts,  printed  in  Churchill’s 
collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
iii.  408  (1752). 
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‘ When  the  poor  man,’  wrote  an  eye-witness, 
1 neither  with  persuasions  nor  tears  could  prevail, 
he  did  his  best  to  enter  the  Channel  of  the  Needles  ; 
but  such  was  the  greatness  of  the  waves,  and  the 
unwieldiness  of  the  ship,  not  answering  her  helm, 
that  she  struck  upon  the  Shingles,  where  she,  her 
goods,  and  company,  except  seven  poor  creatures, 
perished.’ 1 So  in  the  very  autumn  before  the 
Spanish  Armada  strewed  the  coast  of  Ireland  with 
her  timbers,  the  last 2 shipment  from  Catholic 
Venice  was  wrecked  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  threw  open 
the  ocean  to  the  Protestant  Powers  of  the  North, 
Spain  still  remained  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean. 
She  commanded  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  as 
the  sovereign  power  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Naples,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,  she  controlled  the  commerce 
of  the  great  inland  sea.  Her  naval  supremacy 
only  ended  where  that  of  the  Turks  began.  As 
the  conflict  between  England  and  Spain  became 
more  bitter,  Philip  II.  consoled  himself  in  some 
measure  for  the  loss  of  the  Atlantic  by  tightening 
his  grasp  on  the  Mediterranean  highway.  The 
English  Levant  Company,  expanded  in  1593  into 
an  overland  Indian  company,  found  itself  menaced. 
The  union  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns, 
in  this  respect  also,  compelled  the  Eastern  trade  to 
seek  a new  route. 

Among  concurrent  causes  which  led  to  the 

1 Churchill’s  Voyages,  iii.  408.  Times,  by  W.  Cunningham, 

2 The  Groivth  of  English  In-  D.D.,p.  26  (Cambridge  University 
dustry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  Press,  1892). 
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founding  of  the  Dutch  and  Enghsh  East  India 
Companies  the  travels  of  Linschoten  and  Fitch 
held  a distinctive  place.  From  1583  to  1589,  John 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten  of  Haarlem  dwelt  at  Goa 
in  the  train  of  the  Portuguese  Archbishop.  A keen 
observer,  and  a Dutchman  at  heart,  Linschoten 
on  his  return  to  Europe  in  1592  placed  at  the 
service  of  his  country  the  stores  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  Indo-Portuguese 
employ.1  The  States-General  granted  him  a 
licence  to  publish  his  work  in  1594,  and  although 
the  First  Part,  or  the  Itinerario  proper,  was  not 
completed  till  1596,  the  Second  Part,  setting  forth 
1595  the  routes  to  India,  was  available  in  1595.  Its 
effect  was  instantaneous.  In  1595  a squadron  of 
four  ships  was  despatched  under  Cornelius  Houtman 
‘ to  the  countries  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,’  and  the  journals  of  the  voyage 
show  that  Linschoten’s  sailing  directory  was 
used  on  board.2  Houtman  returned  in  1597, 
having  lost  two-thirds  of  his  crews,  done  little  in 
actual  trade,  but  bringing  back  a treaty  with  the 
King  of  Bantam  which  opened  up  the  Indian 
Archipelago  to  Holland.3 

Linschoten’s  work  was  in  some  sort  a revelation. 
All  Northern  Europe  learned  that  the  path  lay  open 


1 The  standard  English  record 
is  now  The  Voyage  of  John  Huy- 
ghen van  Linschoten  to  the  East 

Indies,  from  the  old  English  trans- 
lation of  1598.  2 vols.  (1885.) 

Edited  by  the  late  Arthur  Coke 
Jhirnell,  Ph.D.,  and  P.  A.  Tiele  ; 


whose  dates  I follow,  pp.  xxv.- 
xxvii,  &c. 

4 Tiele,  ut  supra.  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxxvi. 

3 Itineraire  Historique,  (fc. 
des  Pays-Bas,  ii.  247-248  (1781). 
Danvers,  ii.  106. 
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to  India,  and  that  the  Indian  system  of  Portugal 
was  rotten  to  the  core.  English  and  German 
translations  appeared  in  1598,  two  Latin  transla- 
tions in  1599,  and  a French  translation  in  1G10.1 
The  preface  to  the  English  edition  in  1598 2 sounded 
like  a trumpet  call  to  the  nation,  and  gave  a direct 
impulse  to  the  founding  of  the  East  India  Company. 
It  speaks  of  the  ‘ great  provinces,  puissant  cities, 
and  unmeasurable  islands  ’ of  the  Indies.  ‘ I doo 
not  doubt,  but  yet  I doo  most  heartily  pray,’  it 
adds,  ‘ and  wish  that  this  poore  Translation  may 
worke  in  our  English  nation  a further  desire  and 
increase  of  honour  over  all  Countreys  of  the 
Worlde  ’ by  means  of  ‘ our  Wodden  Walles.’ 3 

England  had,  meanwhile,  received  a similar  im- 
pulse of  her  own,  and  from  a native  source.  In  1591 
Ralph  Fitch  returned  to  London  with  a marvellous 
tale  of  travel.  The  first  Englishman  who  dwelt 
in  India  was  Thomas  Stephens,  of  New  College, 
Oxford,4  1579,  unless  we  accept  the  legend  of 
Sighelmus  of  Sherbourne’s  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas  near  Madras,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred.  As  rector  of  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Goa, 
Stephens’  letters  to  his  father  are  said  to  have 
quickened  the  desire  of  the  English  merchants  for 
direct  trade  with  the  East.  In  1588  Ralph  Fitch 
set  forth  with  three  principal  companions  bearing- 
letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Cam- 


1 Tiele’s  Introduction  to  Lin- 
schoten’s  voyage,  p.  xl. 

2 By  "W.  P.  (generally  sup- 

posed to  be  William  Phillip). 


5 Quoted,  Tiele,  ut  supra,  lii. 

4 Birdwood’s  Report  on  the  Old 
Records  of  the  India  Office,  pp. 
196-197  (1891). 


1598 


1579 


1583 
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bay  and  to  the  Emperor  of  China.1  They  jour- 
neyed by  the  Euphrates  valley  to  Ormuz,  where 
they  were  arrested  by  the  Portuguese,  and  carried 
thence  as  prisoners  to  Goa. 

1584  Emerging  from  this  captivity  in  1584,  Fitch 
visited  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  Northern 
India;  one  of  his  companions  married  a Native 
woman,  another  entered  the  Mughal  service,  a third 
had  turned  monk  at  Goa.2  But  Fitch  went  on.  After 
many  adventures  in  Burma,  Malacca,  the  ‘ Golden 
Chersonesus  ’ and  Bengal,  he  again  explored  the 
Portuguese  misrule  in  Cochin  and  Goa,  and  thrilled 

i59i  London  in  1591  with  the  magnificent  possibilities 
of  Eastern  commerce.  The  effect  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  expansion  of  the  Turkey  Company 
into  an  East  India  Company  in  1593,  with  a 
charter  to  trade  through  the  Grand  Seignior’s 
‘ countries  overland  to  the  East  Indies.’ 3 Its  ul- 
timate consequences  were  more  important.  Fitch 
had  done  for  England  perhaps  less  than  Linschoten 
did  for  Holland.  But  the  less  sufficed. 

It  now  became  a race  between  England  and 
Holland  for  the  capture  of  the  Indian  trade. 
Houtman’s  expedition  of  1595-97,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Linschoten,  was  quickly  succeeded  by 


1  Fitch’s  journey,  Voyage  to 
Ormu8  and  so  to  Goa,  <6c,  (Pur- 

chas,  vol.  ii.  book  10)  is  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616 

(par.  239).  But  his  influence  is 
disclosed  in  Linsclioten’s  Voyages 
(1598),  Hakluyt’s  Navigations 
(1599),  and  the  Court  Minutes 


and  Letter  Books  of  the  E.  I.  C., 
edited  by  Stevens,  Birdwood,  and 
Foster. 

2 Of  their  ends  different  ac- 
counts are  given. 

3 Cawston  and  Keane’s  Early 
Chartered  Companies,  p.  73  (Ed. 
1896). 
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others.  In  1598  five  other  Dutch  squadrons  sailed,  1598 
including  the  one  under  the  famous  Van  Neck, 
whose  return  with  more  treaties  and  a rich  freight 
intoxicated  the  nation.1  Houtman  himself  went 
forth  on  a second  expedition,  in  which  he  and  many 
others  were  treacherously  slain.2  The  survivors 
returned  in  1600.  Between  1595  and  1601  no  isos- 
fewer  than  fifteen  Dutch  expeditions  started  for 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.3  By  that  time  associations  for  Eastern 
trade  had  been  formed  throughout  the  XJ nited  Pro- 
vinces, and  in  1602  they  were  amalgamated  by  the  i<302 
States-General  into  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

England  pressed  hard  after  Holland,  although 
with  less  certain  steps.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that 


1 Itineraire  Historique,  Poli- 
tique, etc.  des  Pays  Bas,  ii.  pp. 
249,  261. 

2 His  official  title  was  General, 
but  be  was  usually  called  the 
Baas  ( i.e . Boss).  John  Davis 
sailed  with  him  as  Chief  Pilot. 
Birdwood’s  Beport  on  the  Old 
Becords  of  the  India  Office,  p. 
185  (Ed.  1891.) 

3 Les  Premiers  Voyages  des 
Neerlandais  dans  L'lnsulinde 
(1595-1602)  par  le  Prince  Boland 
Bonaparte,  thin  4to,  Versailles, 
1884 : Extrait  de  la  Bevue  de 
Geographic.  1884.  For  details 
of  these  fifteen  voyages  see  post, 
p.  334.  Apart  from  Burnell  and 
Tiele’s  monumental  volumes 
(ante,  p.  230,  footnote  *)  the  prin- 
cipal contemporary  works  which 
I have  consulted  for  the  first 
Dutch  voyages  are  Le  Premier 


Livre  de  VHistoire  de  la  Naviga- 
tion aux  Indes  Orientates  par 
les  Hollandais,  par  G.  M.  A.  W. 
L.,  identified  as  Willem  Lode- 
wijcksz,  Amsterdam,  1598 : a 

beautiful  folio  in  vellum  with 
illustrations,  a sati  among  others : 
Bodleian  Library.  The  Descrip- 
tion of  a Voyage  made  by  certain 
Ships  of  Holland  into  the  East 
Indies,  translated  out  of  Dutch 
into  English  by  W.  P.  [William 
Phillip] ; to  which  is  added  The 
Sea  J brumal,  or  Navigation,  of  the 
Hollanders  into  Java ; dedication 
dated  16th  January,  1597(8).  See 
also  Voyage  d’  Orient  de  Cornells 
de  Houtman,  Middelburgh,  4to, 
1597 : Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol. 
viii.  London,  1752  ; and  Tiele’s  la- 
borious Menioire  Bibliographique 
sur  les  Journauxdes  Navigateurs 
Neerlandais,  Amsterdam,  1867. 
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1591-1594  Captain  Lancaster’s  heroic  voyage  of  1591- 1594  had 
given  the  lead  to  our  nation,  and  if  followed  up 
it  would  certainly  have  placed  us  first  in  the  race. 
But  Elizabeth  still  cherished  some  flickering  fancies 
about  Spain ; the  States- General  indulged  in  no 
illusions  regarding  Philip  II.,  and  had  got  beyond 
hopes  or  fears.  Moreover  England  had  rival  inte- 
rests— the  Muscovy  Company  with  its  old  route 
through  Russia,  and  the  Turkey  Company  with  its 
new  charter  for  trade  to  India  by  the  Levant  : for 
Holland  the  question  was  the  Cape  route  or  none. 
During  Lancaster’s  absence  in  the  Asiatic  seas 
Elizabeth  heard  from  Seville  that,  rather  than  let 
the  English  trade  with  the  Indies,  the  Spaniards 
‘ will  sell  their  wives  and  children.’  1 
1596  However,  in  1596,  she  consented  to  an  expe- 
dition of  three  ships,  mainly  at  the  charge  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  and  gave  it  a letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  China.2  The  little  squadron  under  Captain 
1598  Benjamin  Wood  was  obscurely  heard  of  in  159S 
as  having  captured  two  3 4 Portuguese  treasure-ships 
on  their  way  from  Goa  to  China,  but  not  a single 
man  returned  to  England  to  give  an  account  of  its 
fate.  The  English  crews  were  killed  off  by  sick- 
ness till  only  four  men  remained,  and  they  were  cast 
ashore  on  a small  island  near  Puerto-Rico.  Of 
this  miserable  remnant,  three  were  murdered  by 


1 Date  uncertain  (1593  ?).  Cal- 
endar of  State  Papers , East 
Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  245. 

2 Idem,  par.  250,  16th  July, 

1596.  The  ships  were  ‘ The 
Bear,’  ‘ The  Bear’s  Whelp,’  and 

4 The  Benjamin.’  The  chief  mer- 


chant adventurers  were  Richard 
Allen  and  Thomas  Bromfield. 

3  Idem,  par.  254.  ‘ Three  Por- 
tuguese ships,’  says  Macpher- 
son,  History  of  the  Eurojiean 
Commerce  with  India,  p.  76,  4to, 
1812. 
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Spaniards  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  they  had 
with  them.  The  fourth,  after  relating  his  sad 
story  to  the  Spanish  officers  of  justice,  was  poisoned.' 

The  loss  of  this  expedition  hung  like  a cloud  over 
the  English  merchants,  while  the  Dutch  were 
drinking  deep  to  the  Indian  treaties  and  rich  car- 
goes of  Van  Neck.  ‘ Thus  perished,’  wrote  a de- 
spondent British  chronicler,  our  ‘ attempt  to  open  a 
passage  into  India.’1 2 

The  check  was  only  for  a moment.  In  1598  isos 
the  English  translation  of  Linschoten’s  Itinerario 
made  the  London  merchants  realise  afresh  the 
splendour  of  the  prize  and  the  certainty  that  it  was 
about  to  pass  from  the  Catholic  South  to  the  Pro- 
testant North.  The  report  that  the  Dutch  had 
bought  up  ships  in  England 3 for  a new  voyage 
stung  our  national  pride.  In  1599  the  London  1599 
merchants  gave  countercheck  by  an  enthusiastic 
subscription  of  30,133?.  for  an  East  Indian  voyage, 
and  begged  the  Queen’s  royal  assent  to  the  expe- 
dition £ for  the  honour  of  our  native  country,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  of  merchandise  within 
this  realm  of  England.’ 4 The  commercial  rivalry 
between  Holland  and  England — that  rivalry  which 
was  to  outlast  generations,  to  profoundly  affect  our 
European  policy  and  national  antipathies,  to  burn 
British  ships  in  the  Medway,  and  to  stamp  the 
tragedy  of  Amboyna  in  letters  of  blood  upon  our 
Asiatic  history — now  stood  revealed. 

1 Macpherson,  ut  supra,  p.  76.  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

• Quoted,  Calendar  of  State  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  258. 

Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  4 Idem,  par.  257. 

par.  250. 
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CHAPTEK  VI 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
1600 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  essentially 
the  child  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  When  the 
London  merchants  met  together  in  Founders’  Hall 
1599  on  September  22,  1599,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  pre- 
siding, they  had  before  them  three  models  of 
Indian  trade : the  Portuguese  royal  system,  the 
semi- State  pattern  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  English 
mixed  method  of  armed  private  commerce,  repre- 
sented in  its  war  aspects  by  Drake’s  buccaneering 
adventures  and  in  its  more  peaceful  developments 
by  the  Levant  Company. 

The  Portuguese  system  had  been  created  by 
a dynasty ; it  was  worked  by,  and  for  the  benefit 
of,  the  crown.  Its  ships  were  the  King’s  ships,  its 
cargoes  were  bought  and  stowed  by  the  King’s 
people,  the  purser  or  financial  superintendent  of 
the  voyage  was  nominated  by  the  King’s  Secretary, 
and  the  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Admiralty.1 
Even  when  the  King  granted  a licence  to  private 
merchants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fuggers  of 
Augsburg,  their  factors  had  cabins  and  a diet 

1 The  History  of  the  European  Macpherson,  p.  22  (4to.  1812),  on 
Commerce  with  India , by  David  the  authority  of  Linschoten. 
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assigned  to  them  on  the  royal  ships.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  Portugal’s  national  achievement  in 
the  East  was  not  traffic  alone,  but,  in  the  patriotic 
vaunt  of  her  historian,  ‘ cities,  islands,  and  king- 
doms first  groaning  under  our  feet,  and  then 
worshipping  our  Government.’  1 Such  a system  of 
direct  dynastic  trade  was  alike  alien  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  nation  and  to  the  caution  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  Dutch  model  came  nearer  to  English  ideas. 
During  the  long  struggle  with  combined  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  Dutch  had  to  pay  their  armies  and 
to  feed  themselves  by  sea-trade.  How  Holland, 
whose  wind-swept  fens  did  not  yield  crops  to  keep 
the  people  alive  for  much  more  than  half  the  year, 
accomplished  this  feat,  and  turned  her  despairing 
land-revolt  into  a triumphant  oceanic  war,  forms 
a brilliant  chapter  in  European  history.  Her 
national  safety  so  vitally  depended  on  maritime 
trade,  that  it  became  as  clear  a duty  of  the  Dutch 
Government  to  promote  private  commerce  as  it 
was  for  private  commerce  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Pepublic.  The  States-General  not  only  subsi- 
dised expeditions  of  discovery,  but  when  the  failure 
of  such  expeditions  compelled  them  to  withhold 
direct  support  from  the  public  purse,  they  still 
offered  a large  reward  to  private  adventure. 

This  semi-national  character  stamped  itself 
almost,  although  not  quite,  from  the  first  on  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  Dutch  voyages 
‘ to  the  countries  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 


1 Faria  y Sousa’s  preface  to  Asia  Portugueza,  vol.  i. 
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1602 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,’  which  we  have  seen  inaugur- 
ated byHoutman  in  1595,  were  at  once  recognised 
as  attacks  upon  united  Portugal  and  Spain.  In 
September  1598  great  preparations  against  the 
Flemings  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  were  reported 
from  Lisbon  to  Cecil.  This  was  no  mere  ‘ Portugal 
brag,’  as  the  correspondent  supposed.1  During 
the  previous  summer  Philip  II.  had  ordered  his 
Indian  fleet  to  close  in  on  the  Hollanders  at  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  to  impress  whatever  private 
shipping  might  there  be  found  to  aid  in  their 
destruction.2  Portuguese  influence  with  the  native 
princes  was  to  be  vigorously  directed  to  shut  out 
the  Dutch.3  No  wonder  the  separate  States  of 
Holland  felt  that  something  more  than  their  indi- 
vidual support  to  the  various  Dutch  companies 
was  demanded.  In  1602  all  the  local  groups  of 
the  East  India  adventurers  in  the  United  Provinces 
were  amalgamated  into  one  powerful  company  by  the 
States-General  with  the  enormous  joint  capital  of 
6,500,000  florins,  say  540,000Z.,  and  a central  board 
of  representatives  from  the  subscribing  States.4 

This  nationalising  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
trade  carries  us  three  years  beyond  the  meeting  of 
the  London  merchants  in  September  1599.  But 


1 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  under  date 
30th  September,  1598,  par.  254. 

* Prescript  to  Cosmo  de  Laseta, 
dated  Lisbon,  17th  March,  1598. 
India  Office  MSS. 

3 Idem.  Cf.  letters  of  the  King 
for  the  Governors  of  India,  dated 

Lisbop,  22nd  January,  1598. 


India  Office  MSS. 

4 I take  the  florin  at  twenty 
pence,  as  given  in  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton’s tables  made  in  the  year  1700 ; 
quoted  p.  39  of  Ede’s  Complete 
View  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  of  all  Nations  (1808  or 
1809  ?).  For  the  exact  figures, 
vide  post,  p.  338. 
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from  Houtman’s  first  voyage  in  1595,  the  influences 
which  rendered  such  a centralisation  inevitable 
were  at  work  in  Holland.  Before  describing  the 
feebler  corporate  system  which  the  English  adven- 
turers worked  out  for  themselves,  it  is  needful  to 
understand  what  an  united  East  India  Company 
on  the  Dutch  quasi-national  basis  really  meant. 

The  States-General  in  reorganising  the  East 
India  companies  of  the  several  States  into  one 
association  in  1602,  granted  to  the  new  body  cor- 
porate the  exclusive  right  of  navigation  to  the  east 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  for  twenty-one  years.1  The 
chief  shareholders  were  the  great  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  and  of  the  other  subscribing  States,  but 
all  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  were  entitled 
on  payment  to  join.  The  Republic  vested  in  the 
company  the  power  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  seize 
foreign  ships,  to  establish  colonies,  construct  forts, 
and  to  coin  money.2  On  the  other  hand,  the  States- 
General  enforced  from  the  company  not  only  an 
oath  of  fidelity  and  certain  customs-dues,  but  also 
the  right  to  call  for  and  supervise  its  accounts. 
The  whole  charter  reads  like  a Protestant  counter- 
part of  the  privileges  granted  to  Portugal  by  the 
Bull  of  1493,  except  that  religious  proselytism  drops 

1 The  primary  sources  for  the  merce,  par  Pierre  Bonnassieux, 
Dutch  East  India  Company  will  pp.  46  et  ff.  (Paris,  1892)  : and 
be  mentioned  post,  p.  336.  Useful  the  Itineraire  Historique,  poli- 
abridgments  will  be  found  in  tique  etc.  des  VII  Provinces- 
Memoires  sur  le  Commerce  des  Unies,  vol.  ii.  260,  ff.  (The  Hague, 
Hollandois,  particularly  pp.  213-  1781-1782). 

239  (Amsterdam,  1717)  ; Les  2 Bonnassieux  ut  supra. 
Grandes  Compagnies  de  Covi- 
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out  of  view,  a commercial  company  takes  the  place 
of  the  King,  and  instead  of  the  poena  excommuni- 
cationis  latce  against  rivals  or  intruders,  we  have 
the  direct  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

This  strongly  knit  corporation  had  a governing 
body  not  unworthy  of  its  national  character.  The 
Board  consisted  of  sixty  directors,  assigned  to  the 
several  States  in  proportion  to  the  subscriptions 
received  from  them.  It  was  closely  connected, 
both  in  the  person  of  its  directors  and  in  its  public 
policy,  with  the  States-General.  Hardly  had  it 
been  established  than  it  began  to  build  forts  in  the 
East,  to  appoint  governors,  and  to  make  treaties 
with  native  princes  in  the  name  of  the  Stadtholder 
of  Holland.1 

I have  passed  on  three  years  beyond  the  English 
proposals  of  1599,  in  order  to  give  a connected  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  great  rival  company  with 
which  the  London  adventurers  were  destined  from 
iG0i-iG03  the  date  of  their  first  actual  voyage  (1601-1603)  to 
contend.  The  London  merchants  who  met  together 
under  the  Lord  Mayor  in  Founders’  Hall  in  Sep- 
tember 1599,  had  no  such  ambitious  scheme  of  a 
quasi-State  organisation  in  their  minds.  They 
sought  a remedy  for  a block  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Indian  trade.  Their  Muscovy  company,  dating 
from  Queen  Mary’s  charter  in  1554,  had  failed  to 
establish  a direct  overland  commerce  with  India, 
and  even  its  dealings  with  llussia  and  North-eastern 

1 As  the  natives  could  not  Grandes  Comjxigiiies  do  Com- 
understand  the  abstract  term  merce,  pp.  46-47. 

States-General.  Uonnassienx,  Lcs 
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Europe  had  of  late  dwindled  away.1  Sir  Walter 
lialeigh  lamented  that  formerly  ‘ we  sent  store  of 
goodly  ships  to  trade  in  those  parts,  and  three  years 
past  we  set  out  but  four,  and  this  last  year  two  or 
three.’  The  Dutch  have  gained  all  the  foreign 
freight,  ‘ whilst  our  ships  lie  still  and  decay,  or  go 
to  Newcastle  for  coals.’ 2 

The  other  English  route  to  Asia,  represented  by 
the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  had  during  the 
same  period  met  with  great  difficulties.  What  the 
pirates  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Volga 
were  to  our  Muscovy  Company,  the  Barbary  corsairs 
and  the  fleets  of  Philip  II.  proved  to  the  Levant 
corporation.  The  Barbary  corsairs  were  bought 
off  by  large  sums,  amounting  in  one  year  to  2,000Z. 

The  gauntlet  of  the  Spanish  navy  had  also  to  be 
run,  and  in  1590  our  homeward  Levant  squadron  of  1590 
ten  vessels  only  forced  their  way  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  after  a pitched  battle  with  twelve  great 
Spanish  ships.3  His  Catholic  Majesty  could  grip 
our  Mediterranean  trade  by  the  throat  in  the 
passage  between  Spain  and  Africa,  as  he  hoped  to 
strangle  the  Dutch  trade  in  the  narrow  seas  of 
Malacca.  So  highly  did  the  Dutch  rate  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  Mediterranean  route  that  in  1597-99  1599 
they  raised  the  price  of  pepper  against  us  from  3s. 


1 For  the  difficulties  of  this  and  Commerce  with  the 

route,  and  the  losses  incident  to  it,  Hollander  and  other  Nations 

see  Cawston  and  Keane’s  Early  [date  uncertain] ; the  Works  of 
Chartered  Companies,  Chapter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Knt.,  vol.  ii. 
IV.  Ed.  1896.  pp.  114,  124.  Ed.  1751. 

2 Observations  touching  Trade  s Cawston  and  Keane,  p.  72. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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to  6s.  and  8s.  per  pound,  and  other  spices  in  pro- 
portion.1 

Influential  members  of  the  Levant  Company,2 
thus  finding  that  their  extended  charter  of  1593 
availed  little  for  an  overland  trade  to  India,  led  the 
1599  movement  in  September  1599  for  a voyage  direct 
round  the  Cape.  That  movement,  although  it 
derived  a patriotic  impulse  from  the  Dutch  purchase 
of  ships  in  London  for  their  Indian  expeditions,3 
seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  embarrassments  of  our 
Mediterranean  trade.  Among  its  most  active  pro- 
moters were  Richard  Staper  and  Thomas  Smythe, 
two  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Levant  Company. 
Richard  Staper  is  described  in  the  first  charter  to 


1 Sir  George  Birdwood’s  Report 
on  the  Old  Records  of  the  India 
Office , p.  199  (Ed.  1891) ; Mac- 
pherson’s  History  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commerce  with  India , p. 
77  (1812). 

2 Ante,  pp.  224-5,  229,  232. 

5 Resolution  of  the  assembly  of 
Committees  dated  25th  September, 
1599.  The  India  Office  sources 
which  I chiefly  use  in  this  chapter 
are  (1)  The  Court  Minutes  of  the 
East  India  Company,  1599-1603, 
reprinted  with  typographical  fidel- 
ity in  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  Ver- 
mont’s Dawn  of  British  Trade  to 
the  East  Indies  (1886) : (2)  The 
First  Letter  Book  of  the  East 
India  Company,  reproduced  with 
similar  fidelity  in  Birdwood  and 
Foster’s  Register  of  Letters,  dc. 
of  the  Governour  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
into  the  East  Indies,  1600-1619 
(1893)  : (3)  Letters  received  by 


the  East  India  Company  from 
its  servants  in  the  East,  2 vols. 
1602-1615,  Danvers  and  Foster 
(1896-1897) : (4)  The  MS.  series  of 
Court  Books  subsequent  to  1603 
in  the  Record  Department  of  the 
India  Office  : (5)  Noel  Sainsbury’s 
volumes,  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  East  Indies,  are  useful  for 
other  periods,  but  unfortunately 
The  First  Letter  Book  was  not 
available  to  Mr.  Sainsbury,  as  it 
had  been  lost  sight  of  for  thirty 
years.  The  principal  non-official 
materials  are  the  Annals  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company 
by  John  Bruce,  a valuable  original 
work  compiled  in  his  capacity  of 
Historiographer  to  the  company, 
3 vols.  4to.  1810  : The  History  of 
the  European  Commerce  with 
India,  by  David  Macpherson,  4to. 
1812,  and  the  second  volume  of 
his  Annals  of  Commerce,  4 vols. 
4to.  1805. 
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the  Levant  Company  in  1581  as  having,  with  Sir  i58i 
Edward  Osborn,  ‘ at  their  own  great  cost  and 
charges  found  out  and  opened  a trade  to  Turkey,’ 

‘ whereby  many  good  offices  may  be  done  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  relief  of  Christian  slaves, 
and  good  vent  for  the  commodities  of  the  realm.’ 

At  the  beginning  of  1599,  Richard  Staper  and  his  ir>99 
associates  in  the  Levant  Company  ‘ engaged  Mr. 
Mildenhall,  a merchant  of  London,  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,’ 1 with  a view  to  open  up 
the  Indian  trade.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
Staper  appears  in  the  first  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
East  India  voyage,  in  the  first  list  of  committees  or 
directors,2  and  as  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
their  meetings  or  * courts.’ 

Thomas  Smythe,  also  named  as  a founder  of 
the  Levant  Company  in  its  charter  of  1581,  was 
appointed  the  first  Governor  of  the  East  India 
Company  by  its  charter  of  1600.  Many  other  1000 
directors  or  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
were,  or  had  been,  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant  Company.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  new 
company  at  first  entered  its  proceedings  in  one  of 
the  record  books  of  the  old,  and  ‘ that  the  book 
originally  belonged  to  the  Levant  Company  but  was 


1 Macpherson,  p.  77  (1812). 
State  Papers , 1513-1616,  East 
Indies.  Staper’s  monument  in  St. 
Helens,  Bishopsgate  St.,  describes 
him  as  * the  chiefest  actor  in  the 
discovere  (sic)  of  the  trades  of 
Turkey  and  East  India.’ 

s Court  Minutes,  for  22nd,  24th 


and  25th  September,  1599,  &c. 
Stevens,  pp.  1-8.  The  word  Com- 
mittee in  the  Court  Books  refers 
to  the  committeeman  or  indivi- 
dual to  whom  the  trust  was  com- 
mitted, not  to  the  body  of  com- 
mitteemen as  in  later  times.  Cf. 
trustee. 
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afterwards  used  by  both  Companies  in  common.’ 1 
If  this  statement  goes  a little  too  far,  the  evidence 
tends  ‘ to  show  that  the  East  India  Company  was 
partially  an  outgrowth  of  the  Levant  Company.’ 2 

It  was  an  outgrowth  that  at  first  seemed 
destined  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  more  ambi- 
tious of  the  101  merchants  and  citizens  who  put 
down  their  names  for  30,133Z.3  on  September  22, 
1599  1599,  contemplated  a single  voyage  to  begin  with, 
but  not  a single  voyage  alone.  Three  days  later 
they  resolved  to  ask  the  Queen  to  grant  them  ‘ a 
privilege  in  succession  and  to  incorporate  them  in 
a company,  for  that  the  trade  of  the  Indias*  being 
so  far  remote  from  hence,  cannot  be  traded  but  in 
a joint  and  a united  stock.’ 4 They  also  prayed  for 
her  assurance  that  their  ships,  when  readjg  should 
not  be  detained  on  plea  of  the  public  service ; for  a 
privilege  to  export  foreign  coin  or  its  equivalent 
from  the  realm ; and  for  freedom  from  export- 
customs  on  the  goods  sent  forth  by  their  first  six 
voyages. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  ever  the  lady  patroness  of 
private  adventure,  signified  her  gracious  assent  to 
certain  of  the  promoters  ‘ who  have  bene  at  ye 
Court.’ 5 But  her  Privy  Council  held  back.  In 
isos  the  previous  year,  1598,  France  had  made  a separate 
peace  with  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Vervins,  and 


1 Mr.  Henry  N.  Stevens’  pre- 

face to  the  Court  Minutes,  p.  vii. 
Dawn  of  British  Trade  (188G). 

3 Index  to  ditto,  p.  295. 

3 In  sums  varying  from  100J. 

to  3,000f.  The  original  list  is 


printed  in  full  in  Stevens’  Court 
Minutes,  pp.  1-4. 

4 Court  Minutes  of  the  25th 
September,  1599.  Stevens,  p.  8. 

4 Court  Minutes,  16th  Oct., 
1599.  Stevens,  p.  10. 
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Elizabeth  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  left  sole 
champion  of  the  Netherlands’  cause.  It  seemed 
indeed  as  if  the  Anglo- Spanish  war,  which  had 
dragged  through  the  fourteen  years  since  1585, 
was  at  last  about  to  close.  Accordingly,  the  Privy 
Council  threw  over  the  East  India  adventurers, 
rather  than  risk  a new  grievance  to  Spain.  On 
October  16,  it  refused  the  privileges  they  sought, 
so  as  not  ‘ to  forego  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
cluding of  the  peace.  Whereupon  the  adventurers  ’ 
resolved  to  postpone  their  voyage  to  more  pro- 
pitious times.1 

Meanwhile  they  set  to  work  to  make  out  a 
good  case  for  a grant  of  privileges  on  a wider  scale. 
This  incapacity  for  knowing  when  it  was  beaten 
appears  throughout  the  whole  career  of  the  Com- 
pany. If  it  succeeded  or  if  it  failed,  it  went  on. 
The  adventurers  drew  up  an  ingenious  document 
intended  to  gain  their  point  whether  the  peace  was 
concluded  or  not.  They  asked  the  Privy  Council 
to  require  from  the  Spanish  commissioners  a list 
of  all  Spanish  possessions  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Foreseeing  that  Spain  would  not  consent 
to  this,  they  themselves  set  down  the  names  of 
twenty-one  places,  from  Sofala  on  the  East  African 
and  Diu  on  the  North-west  Indian  coast,  to  Macao 
in  China  and  Manilla  in  the  Philippines,  to  which 
they  admitted  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had 
a right.  ‘ Yet  there  remaineth,’  they  went  on  to 
say,  ‘ that  all  the  rest  rich  kingdoms  and  islands 
of  the  East,  which  are  in  number  very  many,  are 


159!) 


1 Court  Minutes,  16th  Oct.,  1599. 
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out  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  free  for 
any  other  princes  or  people  of  the  world  to  repair 
unto.’  1 

1599  Of  these  they  enumerated  seventeen  countries 
or  kingdoms,  from  Madagascar  oh  Africa  to  ‘ the 
rich  and  golden  island  of  Sumatra,’  ‘ the  most 
mighty  and  wealthy  empire  of  China,’  ‘ and  the 
rich  and  innumerable  isles  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Spicerie.’  Their  list  acknowledges  the  Spanish 
claim  to  the  old  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  to  Tidore  and  Amboyna 
in  the  Moluccas.  But  it  claims  Bengal,  Java  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  general  as  still  open  to 
the  world.  ‘ In  all  these  and  infinite  places  more, 
abounding  with  great  wealth  and  riches,  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  have  not  any  castle,  fort, 
block-house  or  commandment.’  The  memorialists 
cite  in  support  of  their  case  twelve  Portuguese, 
Spanish  and  Italian  authors  of  European  repute, 
besides  nine  English  and  Dutch.  Their  most 
important  piece  of  evidence  was  ‘ the  notable 
intercepted  Register,  or  Matricola,  of  the  whole 
government  of  the  East-India,  [captured  in  the 
Maclre  de  Deos,  1592.’ 

The  document  ignored  the  papal  partition  of  the 
world  in  1493,  together  with  the  treaty  settlements 
based  upon  it,  and  only  recognised  the  title  of 
effective  occupation.2  It  marked  an  earlier  stage 


1 This  remarkable  document  is  2 The  question  arose  again  in 
printed  in  Bruce’s  Annals,  pp.  the  Spanish  negotiations  of  1602 

115-121,  sub  anno  1599,  from  the  as  to  whether  an  open  trade  should 
original  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  be  insisted  on,  or  whether  ‘ it  were 
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of  the  ideas  which  received  their  full  development 
in  Cromwell’s  attack  on  St.  Domingo  half  a 
century  later,  on  the  ground  ‘ that  the  said  island 
was  not  entirely  occupied  by  Spain.’  1 The  ‘ Bull 
must  be  trampled  under  foot,’  Sir  John  Seeley 
remarks  of  this  development  in  1654,  ‘ Protestant 
Englishmen  must  assert  their  right  of  settling  and 
acquiring  territory.’ 2 It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Spain  was  not  in  1600,  nor  for  many  years  to  igoo 
come,  prepared  to  accept  this  new  departure  in 
international  law.  What  the  memorialists  then 
asked  was  that  Spain  should  schedule  her  Indian 
settlements  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  East, 
not  in  her  actual  possession,  lay  open  to  the  world. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  while  perhaps  smiling  at  the 
short  cuts  of  merchant  diplomacy,  gravely  referred 
the  memorial  to  the  learned  Fulke  Greville.  His 
reply 3 to  Sir  Francis  Wralsingham  does  not  carry 
the  case  much  further,  but  it  forms  the  master- 
piece of  East  Indian  political  geography  in  the 
Elizabethan  age.  Taken  along  with  the  map  of 
the  world  in  1600 4 — Shakespeare’s  ‘ new  map  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indies,’  scored  over  by 
lines  and  curves  like  Malvolio’s  fantastically 


best  to  leave  this  point  clean  un- 
touched.’ Calendar  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  306. 

1 Seeley,  quoting  the  French 
Ambassador.  Growth  of  British 
Policy,  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  Ed.  1897. 

2 Idem,  p.  74,  vol.  ii. 

3 Printed  in  full  by  Bruce  from 
the  original  in  the  State  Paper 


Office : Annals,  pp.  121-126,  vol.  i. 

4  Drawn  by  the  mathematician 
Edward  Wright  and  reproduced 
with  vol.  59  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society’s  Publications,  1880  ; 
Voyages  and  Works  of  John 
Davis,  Admiral  A.  H.  Markham’s 
Introduction,  pp.  xxxiii-iv,  lxi, 
&c. 
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smiling  face,1 — it  marks  the  exact  point  which 
English  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  seas  had  reached, 
when  the  East  India  Company  started  on  its 
independent  career  of  maritime  discovery. 

Such  academic  dissertations,  however  interest- 
ing to  posterity,  little  affected  the  policy  of  the 
n;oo  moment.  In  1600  the  Spanish  negotiations  came 
to  nothing,  and  the  English  adventurers  ceased 
writing  minutes  and  began  to  buy  ships.  They 
had,  as  a body,  remained  in  abeyance  from  October 
1599  to  September  1600,  yet  the  prompt  action 
which  followed  their  next  general  meeting  shows 
that  their  leaders  had  not  been  idle.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  intervening  months  had  opened  a 
grander  vista  of  Eastern  enterprise  alike  to  the 
nation  and  the  Crown.  It  was  no  longer  a question 
of  a voyage  or  voyages,  but  of  an  armed  and  char- 
tered monopoly  for  the  permanent  Indian  trade. 

Having  at  length  received  the  Queen’s  assent, 
the  adventurers  reassembled  in  Founders’  Hall  on 
September  23,  1600,  exactly  a year  after  their 
first  abortive  start  in  1599.  They  at  once  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  seventeen,  including  Aider- 
man  Thomas  Sinythe  and  Mr.  Richard  Staper  of 
Levant  Company  fame,  to  arrange  for  the  voyage.2 
Next  day  the  committee  proceeded  to  Deptford 
and  bought  the  ‘ Susan  ’ of  240  tons  for  1,600Z. ; 
and  within  a week  3 the  ‘ Ascension  ’ of  260  and 
the  ‘ Hector  ’ of  300  tons.  A pinnace,  the  ‘ Guift  ’ 

1 Twelfth  Night,  Actiii.  Scene  tember,  1600.  Stevens,  pp.  11, 12. 

ii.  * Court  Minutes  of  25th,  26th, 

2 Court  Minutes  of  23rd  Sep-  and  29th  September,  1600. 
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of  130  tons,  was  afterwards  purchased  for  300?.  as  n;oo 
a victualler  to  accompany  the  fleet,1  and  to  be  cast 
off  at  sea  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander.2 
But  the  adventurers  wanted  something  more 
powerful  than  ordinary  trading  craft,  and  on 
October  7,  1600,  after  a good  deal  of  haggling,  they 
bought  for  3,700?.  the  ‘ Mare  Scurge,’  a warship 
of  600  tons,  from  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
built  her  to  prey  upon  the  Spanish  trade.  This 
strongly  armed  cruiser,  under  her  changed  name 
of  the  ‘ Red  Dragon,’  finally  ‘ The  Dragon,’  became 
the  flagship  of  the  Company.  Her  refitment  was 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  the  committee  providing 
a barrel  of  beer  daily  for  the  shipwrights,  so  that 
1 they  leave  not  their  work  to  run  to  the  alehouse.’3 
It  soon  appeared  indeed,  that,  during  its 
year  of  silent  incubation,  the  enterprise  had  alto- 
gether outgrown  its  original  scale.  A much  larger 
capital  would  be  required  for  the  voyage,  and  the 
30,133?.  subscribed  in  September  1599  had  to  be 
more  than  doubled,  to  68,373?.,  before  the  expe- 
dition set  forth.  So  great  a sum  could  only  be 
raised  by  the  help  of  a royal  charter  wide  in  scope 
and  continuous  in  character.  The  petition  of  1599 
to  the  Queen  for  a warrant  to  fit  out  ships 4 
and  to  export  bullion  would  not  now  suffice.  It 
had  developed  into  a scheme  for  incorporation 

1 Court  Minutes  of  17th  Feb-  (i.  129),  Danvers’  Report  on  the 

ruary,  1601,  &c.  Marine  Records  at  130  tons.  In- 

2 Sir  George  Birdwood’s  In-  troduction,  p.  v. 

trodnction  to  Stevens’  Court  3 Court  Minutes  of  10th  Octo- 
Minutes,  p.  xii.  But  see  p.  264.  ber,  1600. 

Bruce  gives  the  size  at  100  tons  4 Idem,  25th  Sept.  1599. 
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somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  Levant  Company, 
but  with  larger  powers,  a wider  area  of  business, 
and  a longer  term  of  monopoly.1 
lfioo  On  December  31, 1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
a charter  in  this  sense,  ‘ for  the  Honour  of  our 
Nation,  the  Wealth  of  our  People,’  ‘the  Increase  of 
our  Navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  lawful 
Traffick  to  the  benefit  of  our  Common-wealth.’2  It 
constituted  the  petitioners  into  ‘ one  body  corporate 
and  politick,  in  deed  and  in  name,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
London  trading  into  the  East  Indies,’  with  legal 
succession,  the  power  to  purchase  lands,  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  to  have  a common  seal.  It  vested 
the  management  of  the  Company  in  a governor 
and  twenty-four  committee-men,  who  were  to  be 
annually  appointed  in  July  : the  first  set  being 
named  in  the  charter,  and  including  Thomas  Smytlie 
as  Governor  and  Richard  Staper,  the  two  original 
founders  of  the  Levant  Company  who  had  most 
actively  promoted  the  new  East  Indian  enterprise. 

The  charter  secured,  for  fifteen  years  from 
Christmas,  1600,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Indian  trade,  that  is  with  all  countries  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
except  such  territories  or  ports  as  were  in  the 
actual  possession  of  any  Christian  prince  in  amity 


1 The  Levant  or  Turkey  Com- 
pany’s Charter  of  1593  gave  only 
twelve  years. 

2 Letters  Patent,  dated  31st 
December,  1600  ; 43rd  Elizabeth. 
Charters  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company  from  1601,  4to. 


[n.d.]  The  authoritative  version, 
collated  from  four  texts  (three 
being  early  MSS.),  is  that  given 
at  pp.  163-189  of  The  First  Letter 
Book.  The  original  document  is 
not  extant. 
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with  the  Queen  (unless  by  his  consent),  to  the  1000 
body  corporate,  and  to  their  sons  not  being 
under  twenty-one  years,  their  apprentices,  factors, 
and  servants.  It  also  empowered  the  Company  to 
make  bye-laws,  and  to  punish  offenders  against 
them  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm.  All  the  Queen’s  sub- 
jects were  prohibited  from  trading  within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  assigned  to  the  Company,  unless 
under  its  express  licence,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ship 
and  cargo,  imprisonment  or  other  punishment.1 

So  far  the  charter  provides  for  the  creation  and 
management  of  the  Company,  its  continued  exist- 
ence for  fifteen  }rears,  its  powers  to  hold  property, 
its  right  to  trade  to  any  country  of  the  Indian  seas 
not  in  actual  possession  of  a friendly  Christian 
prince,  its  exclusive  privilege  to  do  so  as  against 
all  other  subjects  of  the  Queen,  its  power  to  grant 
licences  of  internal  trade  to  outsiders,  and  to  disci- 
pline by  fine  or  imprisonment  its  own  members 
and  servants  for  breaches  of  its  bye-laws.  The 
charter  ignores  the  Spanish  claims,  founded  on  the 
Bull  of  1493,  but  respects  rights  derived  from  actual 
possession — the  position  taken  up  by  the  adven- 
turers in  the  previous  year. 

These  powers,  as  against  third  parties,  foreign 
or  domestic,  were  supplemented  by  considerable 
privileges  as  against  the  Crown.  The  Queen,  con- 
sidering the  hazards  of  an  untried  trade,  and  the 
Company’s  ignorance  as  to  what  English  goods 
will  be  vendible  in  India,  exempts  from  export 

1 E.  I.  C.  Charter,  pp.  3-14,  21,  22. 
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1600  duties  the  outward  cargoes  of  the  first  four  voyages, 
and  allows  six  to  twelve  months  credit  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  customs  on  their  homeward  freights. 
Indian  goods  brought  by  the  Company  may,  after 
once  paying  the  import  duty,  be  re-exported  with- 
out further  dues.  For  the  first  voyage  the  com- 
pany may  export  Spanish  or  other  foreign  silver  1 
coin  and  plate  to  the  amount  of  30,00(F.,  but  in  the 
case  of  subsequent  voyages  the  company  must 
re-import  within  six  months  the  equivalent  of  the 
silver  exported  by  it.  As  the  nature  of  the  voyage 
compelled  the  ships  to  start  at  a particular  season 
of  the  year,  the  charter  provided  that,  even  ‘ in  any 
time  of  restraint,’  the  Companj^  should  be  empowered 
to  send  forth  annually  ‘six  good  ships  and  six 
good  pinnaces  well  furnished  with  ordnance  and 
other  munition  for  their  defence,  and  five  hundred 
mariners,  English  men,’  unless  the  Queen  requires 
them  for  her  own  service.2  If  the  trade  prove  un- 
profitable to  the  realm,  it  may  be  revoked  on  two 
years’  notice  from  the  Crown  ; if  beneficial,  the 
charter  shall  be  renewed  on  the  expiry  of  the  fifteen 
years  for  another  like  period.3 

The  body  corporate  thus  created  represents 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  its  business,  and  as  to  the 
mechanism  for  conducting  it,  the  final  stage  of 
sea-enterprise  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  As  regards 
the  nature  of  its  business,  Elizabethan  maritime 
adventure  had  started  with  voyages  mainly  of 


1 Gold,  says  a significant  mar-  1513-1616,  East  Indies,  par.  281. 

ginal  note  to  the  charter,  is  notin-  2 E.  I.  C.  Charter,  pp.  19,  20. 

eluded.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Idem , pp.  25,  26. 
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discovery,  but  with  an  eye  also  to  the  Indian  trade. 
Such  voyages  are  summed  up  in  Frobisher’s  North- 
western expeditions 1 (1570-1578),  beginning  in 
exploration  and  ending  in  a gold  mania.  They  de- 
veloped into  the  voyages,  partly  of  discovery  though 
chiefly  for  plunder,  of  whose  corsair-commanders 
Drake  forms  the  heroic  figure-head.  But  side  by 
side  with  these  buccaneering  ventures  grew  up 
more  peaceable  yet  armed  enterprises  whose  chief, 
if  not  sole,  object  was  trade.  Of  this  last  class 
the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company  long  survived  as 
the  type.  The  East  India  Company  exemplifies 
that  type  of  armed  sea-trade  on  its  largest  scale, 
and  with  the  fullest  powers  of  expansion  and  of 
self-defence. 

So  also  in  regard  to  its  working  mechanism 
the  East  India  Company  stands  to  us  as  the  final 
expression  of  the  co-operative  principle  in  the 
Elizabethan  period.  From  the  very  first  the 
adventurers  declared  ‘ that  the  trade  of  the  Indias 
being  so  far  remote  from  hence  cannot  be  traded 
but  in  a joint  and  a united  stock.’ 2 From  the  first 
also  they  insisted  that  the  contributions  of  members 
should  be  in  money,  and  not  in  kind  : that  neither 
ships  nor  goods  should  be  accepted  from  any 
adventurer  ‘ as  his  stock  ’ or  in  lieu  of  his  subscrip- 
tion in  cash.3  A corporation  so  constituted  seems 
closely  to  resemble  a modern  joint  stock  company, 
but  the  resemblance  is  by  no  means  complete.  Its 

1 Ante,  pp.  203-206.  s Court  Minutes,  24th  Septem- 

2 Court  Minutes,  25th  Septem-  her,  1599. 

her,  1599. 
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nature  was  rather  that  of  a modern  syndicate 
formed  to  obtain  from  the  Crown  a concession  of 
the  East  India  trade  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  and  then  to  work  the  concession  by  means 
of  successive  new  syndicates  or  groups  of  sub- 
scribers from  among  its  own  members  for  separate 
voyages,  but  under  its  corporate  control. 

In  such  latter-day  comparisons,  however  con- 
venient for  illustration,  there  lurks  a constant 
source  of  error.  For  the  institutions  of  Elizabethan 
England  were  formed  not  on  new  patterns  for  the 
future  but  upon  the  models  of  the  past.  The 
East  India  Company,  like  the  Levant  or  Turkey 
Company,  was  built  on  the  deep  foundations  of 
mediaeval  trade.  It  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  protection  of  trade  formed  a duty  of  the 
sovereign,  that  protection  involved  regulation,  and 
that  it  was  beneficial  for  the  nation  that  each  trade 
should  be  placed  under  a guild  or  corporation  with 
powers  of  self-management  and  internal  control. 
Such  guilds,  while  generally  deriving  their  author- 
ity from  the  Crown,  were  chiefly  composed  of  the 
members  of  a specific  trade,  and  were  designed  to 
defend  its  interests.  No  citizen  could  practise  the 
incorporated  trade  or  craft  without  being  admitted 
a brother  of  the  guild.  But  every  member  once 
admitted  was  free  to  set  up  business  on  his  own 
account.  A mediaeval  town  was  thus  honey- 
combed with  a number  of  little  corporations,  each 
having  the  monopoly  and  management  of  a sepa- 
rate trade,  but  whose  members  were  all  at  liberty 
to  trade  for  themselves  under  rules  formed  for 
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their  common  good.  These  early  attempts  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  co-operation  with  freedom  of 
individual  initiative  survive,  after  many  metamor- 
phoses, in  the  London  City  companies.  Their 
modern  representatives,  in  an  active  state,  are 
‘ Lloyd’s  ’ 1 and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

As  handicrafts  grew  into  manufactures,  and  as 
trade  expanded  into  commerce,  the  system  de- 
veloped into  corporations  for  foreign  enterprise,  such 
as  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  the  Fraternity 
of  St.  Thomas  a Becket  afterwards  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  and  the  Muscovy  Company.  Each 
company  held  a charter  from  the  sovereign  creat- 
ing it  a corporate  body,  and  assigning  to  it  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  a certain  class  of  business, 
with  powers  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  business 
in  the  common  interest  of  the  members.  While 
the  stability  of  corporate  management  was  thus 
secured,  the  individual  liberty  of  each  member  was, 
down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  generally  main- 
tained. But  the  sea-commerce  of  Elizabeth, 
especially  during  the  long  state  of  war  with  Spain 
from  1585  to  her  death  in  1603,  demanded  the  i.5S5-ico3 
strength  of  a closer  union.  Her  last  great  charter, 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  marks  the  final 
stage  of  the  process.  It  gave  powers  as  ample 
as  ever  from  the  Crown  to  the  corporate  body,  but 
it  further  fortified  those  powers  by  curtailing  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  members.  The  corporate 
body  could  alone  send  forth  voyages,  and  could 
alone  conduct  them  : the  separate  members  could 

1 Martin's  History  of  Lloyd's,  chap.  xv.  &c.  (1876). 
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no  longer  trade  on  their  own  account.  The  loss 
of  private  initiative  was  the  price  paid  for  the 
increased  strength  of  corporate  action. 

The  East  India  Company  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  the  mercantile  expression  of  those  forces 
of  union  wThich  so  profoundly  modified  our 
national  growth  under  Elizabeth.  Yet  it  was  in 
no  sense  a national  enterprise,  or  a semi-national 
association  like  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
The  Queen  allowed  a private  group  of  her  subjects 
to  adventure  their  capital  in  the  East  India  trade, 
and  granted  them  such  privileges  as  did  not  in- 
terfere with  her  own  foreign  policy.  When  their 
interests  clashed  with  her  foreign  policy,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  withdraw  her  support,  and  the 
adventurers  had  to  w^ait  a year,  after  receiving  her 
gracious  assent,1  until  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
peace  negotiations  again  gave  her  a free  hand.2 

While,  however,  the  Company  wras  not  a 
national  one,  it  drew  its  very  existence  from  the 
Royal  prerogative.  Not  only  did  its  monopoly  as 
against  all  other  English  subjects,  its  partial  ex- 
emption from  customs,  and  its  right  to  export 
bullion  depend  on  a grant  from  the  Crown,  but  it 
had  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Crown  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  its  business.  No  single  voyage  could 
be  equipped  without  a separate  commission  from 
the  sovereign.3  Warrants  from  the  Lord  Treasurer 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , Burleigh  being  for  peace,  the 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  260.  younger  like  Essex  or  Raleigh  for 

2 The  chances  of  the  Company  war,  and  Elizabeth  wavering, 
rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  5 These  commissions,  from  that 
of  parties,  the  older  politicians  like  of  Elizabeth  dated  24th  January, 
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for  the  passage  of  victuals  from  port  to  port,  or  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  pepper  until  the  king’s  stock 
shall  be  disposed  of,  and  Royal  warrants  for  each 
separate  voyage,  occupy  many  pages  of  the  records. 
Even  in  its  internal  management,  the  directors 
(or  ‘ Committees  ’)  were  constantly  running  to  the 
Privy  Council  whenever  a difficulty  arose.  Thus 
if  defaulters  would  not  pay  up  their  subscriptions 
to  a voyage,1  or  if  a further  subscription  were 
required,2  or  if  coercive  powers  were  needed  to 
float  a North-west  expedition,3  or  if  carpenters  had 
to  be  pressed  for  fitting  out  the  ships,4  or  if  an 
unsuccessful  captain  had  to  be  dealt  with,5  it  was 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  or  my  Lord  Treasurer 
that  the  Company  applied.  It  was  also  from  their 
Lordships,  and  my  Lord  Admiral  and  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  the  company  received  rebuke  for  slackness  in 
its  duties.6 

The  ‘ Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
into  the  East  Indies  ’ was,  therefore,  in  many  senses 
a ‘ Regulated  Company  : ’ regulated  as  to  its  general 


1601,  onwards  to  1619,  generally 
appear  in  fall  in  the  First  Letter 
Book  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Birdwood  and  Foster 
(1893). 

1 Court  Minutesoi  9th  January, 
1601,  11th  April,  and  22nd  April, 
1001,  &c.  I uniformly  convert 
the  Old  Style  dates  of  the  Court 
Minutes  into  the  New  Style,  and 
make  the  new  year  begin  on 
1st  January  instead  of  March 
25th. 

2 Court  Minutes  of  1st  April, 
1601,  6th  July,  1601,  &c. 

VOL.  I. 


3 Court  Minutes  of  29th  March, 
1602,  &c. 

4 Court  Minutes  of  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1600. 

5 Court  Minutes  of  24th 
November,  1602. 

6 Court  Minutes  of  13th  Octo- 
ber and  of  5th  November,  1601. 
See  also  for  the  general  relations 
of  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
the  First  Letter  Book  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  largely 
consists  of  Royal  Commissions 
Warrants,  and  communications 
thereon. 
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powers  by  Royal  charter;  regulated  as  to  each 
particular  voyage  and  as  to  its  internal  manage- 
ment by  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Crown ; very 
strictly  regulated  as  to  its  individual  members  by 
its  own  governing  body,  consisting,  under  the 
charter,  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-four  com- 
mittee-men. It  thus  stands  as  the  perfected  type 
of  the  Regulated  Companies  which  formed  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  mediaeval  trade  guilds, 
and  the  modern  commercial  associations  under 
the  Companies’  Acts.  The  personal  independence  of 
members  of  the  earlier  Regulated  Companies  was 
transferred  from  the  individual  member  to  the  group 
of  subscribers  to  each  voyage.  Their  liability  was 
limited  to  their  individual  subscriptions.  Yet  the 
Company,  acting  as  a whole,  could  increase  the 
amount  of  a separate  subscription  by  a pro  rata 
levy,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  voyage.1 

This  early  form  of  limited  liability  and  joint 
stock  has  never,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  been 
examined  from  the  actual  records  of  a corporation. 
Adam  Smith’s  classical  passage  still  forms  the 
best  account  of  the  Regulated  Company.2  But  his 
reflections  are  biassed  by  a misconception  as  to 
the  origin  of  such  privileged  bodies.  ‘ In  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  States  of  Europe,’ 
he  writes  regarding  the  protection  of  trade  by  the 

1 E.g.  For  the  first  voyage  an  These  levies  required  for  their 
extra  call  of  2s.  in  the  pound,  enforcement  the  aid  of  the  Privy 
Court  Minutes  of  1st  April,  1601 ; Council. 

and  in  all  a levy  of  4s.  in  the  2 An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
pound  above  the  subscribed  sums,  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Court  Minutes  of  Gth  July,  1601.  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  i. 
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Ruling  Power,  ‘ particular  companies  of  merchants 
have  had  the  address  to  persuade  the  legislature  to 
intrust  to  them  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Sovereign,  together  with  all  the  powers 
which  are  necessarily  connected  with  it.’ 1 Such 
eighteenth-century  philosophising  does  not  suffi- 
ciently allow  for  the  natural  development  of  the 
Regulated  Company  from  the  mediaeval  trade 
guild,  a development  not  due  to  the  ‘ address  ’ of 
‘ particular  companies  of  merchants,’  but  a neces- 
sary adaptation  of  old  forms  to  the  growing 
requirements  of  trade.  Instructive  as  are  Adam 
Smith’s  historical  sections  on  Regulated  Com- 
panies, they  are  from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view.2 

I propose,  from  the  contemporary  records 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  show  the  actual 
working  of  the  Regulated  system  in  its  mature 
Elizabethan  growth.  Admission  to  the  ‘ one  body 
corporate  and  politic  ’ of  ‘ the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,’  might  be  obtained  by  purchase  of  a share 
in  a voyage,  or  by  redemption,  or  by  presentation, 
or  by  patrimony,  or  by  apprenticeship.  The  last 
four  methods  require  few  words.  Admission  by 
patrimony,  that  is  of  sons  of  members  on  reaching 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  by  apprenticeship, 
was  provided  for  in  the  charter.3  Apprenticeship 

1 Wealth  of  Nations,  J.  R.  scale  in  their  Early  Chartered 

McCulloch’s  edition,  p.  330  (Ed.  Companies  to  allow  of  a complete 
1850).  examination  of  the  system,  pp. 

2 Idem,  McCulloch’s  edition,  9-11  (1896). 

pp.  330-334.  Cawston  and  Keane,  3 Charters  granted  to  the  East 
correct  so  far  as  they  go,  unfor-  India  Company,  p.  12. 
tunately  worked  on  too  small  a 
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also  came  to  include  foreign  emplojunent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Samuel  Husbands,  1 in  regard  he  had 
served  the  Company  ten  years  in  India.’ 1 The 
apprentice  or  servant,  on  admission,  paid  a small 
sum,  from  ten  to  forty  shillings,  for  the  poor.2  In 
the  case  of  sons  born  after  their  father  had  ceased 
to  be  a member,  admission  was  1 of  grace  not 
of  right,’  and  on  payment  of  a fine  say  of  10Z.3 
Admission  by  presentation  or  a faculty,  ‘ for  the 
making  of  a free  man,’  was  occasionally  granted 
to  some  nobleman  or  powerful  member.4  Admission 
by  redemption  became  common  when  the  Company 
got  into  low  water,  and  grew  anxious  about  keeping- 
up  its  numbers.  Under  this  system  it  admitted 
members  for  such  cash  payments  as  it  could  obtain.5 
In  1619  the  rate  was  confirmed  at  100Z.  During 
the  distresses  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  price  fell 
to  5Z.,  and  in  October  1647,  fifteen  new  members 
were  admitted  for  that  modest  sum.6 

The  original  and  main  method  of  admission 
was  the  one  which  heads  my  list  (p.  259) : namely, 
by  purchase  of  a share  in  a voyage.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  first  voyage  were  practically  the 
petitioners  for  the  Charter  of  1600,  and  they  were 
included  by  name  in  the  Charter  as  forming  the 
Company,  or  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  it, 


1 MS.  Court  Book,  No.  19,  p.  59. 

2 MS.  Court  Book,  No.  19,  p.  42. 

3 MS.  Court  Book,  No.  15,  pp. 
159,  174.  Also  State  Papers,  E.I. 
1617-1621,  par.  791. 

4 Thus  Joseph  Jackson  received 

the  gift  of  his  freedom  on  presen- 


tation by  Sir  John  Spencer,  Court 
Minutes,  13th  October,  1601. 

3 An  interesting  case  of  hag- 
gling from  100/.  plus  100  marks 
down  to  20/.  is  recorded  in  MS. 
Court  Book,  No.  17,  pp.  47,  48. 

6 MS.  Court  Book,  No.20,  p.  76. 
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‘ in  as  large  and  ample  manner,’  * as  if  their  names 
had  been  contained  in  the  patent.’  1 The  amount  of 
contribution  which  entitled  a subscriber  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Company  (or  one  ‘ share  ’)  was  originally 
200Z.2  For  the  second  Cape  of  Good  Hope  voyage 
in  1604  the  minimum  share  was  fixed  at  100Z.3  1604 
But  this  arrangement  threw  undue  power  into  the 
hands  of  small  holders  at  meetings  of  the  General 
Court  of  proprietors.  Of  the  205  subscribers  to 
the  third  voyage  in  1607,  a majority  or  108  were  1007 
for  sums  under  200Z.  The  Company  resolved, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  leading 
members  who  had  a serious  stake  in  the  business, 
and  raised  the  minimum  subscription  to  500Z.  in 
the  fourth  voyage  of  1608.  To  induce  small 
capitalists  to  come  forward,  however,  they  were 
allowed  to  join  their  subscriptions  under  the  name 
of  one  person  who  had  the  right  to  vote  for  an 
aggregate  stock  of  500Z.4  The  ‘ share  ’ or  amount 
of  capital  which  thus  entitled  a subscriber  to  the 
full  privileges  of  a Freeman,  and  therefore  to  a 
vote,  varied  at  different  periods.  In  1619  it  was  100Z. 

In  a certain  sense,  therefore,  the  Company  was 
identical  with  the  subscribers  to  the  first  voyage, 
and  it  had  a capital  of  68,373Z.  subscribed  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  soon  as  it  expended  that  capital 
on  the  first  voyage,  from  which  no  return  could 


1 Court  Minutes,  9th  January,  (22nd  September,  1599)  six  sub- 

1601,  6th  July,  1601,  &c.  scribe  under  200?. 

* Court  Minutes,  24th  Septem-  3 Court  Minutes,  13th  Sep- 
ber,  1599,  and  9th  January,  1601.  tember,  1601. 

In  the  first  hst  of  101  adventurers  4 Macpherson,  p.  86  (1812). 
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be  expected  for  several  years,  it  ceased  as  a com- 
pany to  have  any  capital  of  its  own  for  further 
voyages.  Its  business  was,  therefore,  to  plan 
voyages,  to  obtain  the  Eoyal  sanction  for  each 
voyage,  and  to  recommend  each  voyage  for  sub- 
scription to  its  members,  to  receive  the  subscrip- 
tions as  a separate  fund  applicable  to  the  particular 
voyage,  to  buy  ships  and  goods  for  the  voyage,  and 
finally  to  divide  the  profits  among  the  individual 
group  of  subscribers  who  had  found  the  capital 
for  the  separate  voyage.  Putting  all  this  in  very 
modern  terms,  the  Companj'-  was,  as  I have  said, 
a syndicate  with  a concession  for  the  Indian  trade 
during  fifteen  years,  and  it  worked  its  conces- 
sion by  forming  minor  groups,  theoretically  among 
its  own  members,1  to  find  the  capital  for  each 
separate  voyage — the  management  of  all  the 
voyages  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  parent 
syndicate,  and  the  liability  of  the  minor  groups 
being  limited  to  the  separate  voyage  to  which  they 
individually  subscribed.  Their  liability  might, 
however,  be  extended  to  a forced  contribution  to  a 
further  venture,  if  fresh  capital  could  not  be  raised 
from  a new  group  of  subscribers. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  work  a limited 
liability  association  under  the  Companies’  Acts 
this  system  bristles  with  divided  interests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  in  time  developed  a complexity 


' At  first  the  subscribers  were 
almost  always  Freemen  of  the 
Company.  Afterwards,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  distresses  of  the 


Civil  War,  the  practice  of  throw- 
ing open  the  separate  subscrip- 
tions to  outsiders  was  resorted 
to. 
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which  ultimately  destroyed  it.  But  to  its  Eliza- 
bethan founders  it  seemed  simple  enough.  When 
the  money  subscribed  for  a particular  voyage  had 
been  invested,  and  the  ships  sent  out,  the  Company 
usually  rested  a while  from  its  labours.  Then  the 
‘ Committees,’ or  some  enterprising  member,  started 
a project  for  another  voyage,  and  a general  court  was 
held  to  consider  the  proposal.  If  agreed  upon,  ‘ a 
title  or  preface  ’ to  a new  ‘ book  of  contribution  ’ was 
drawn  up  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  voyage 
and  the  capital  required  for  it.  Members  present 
who  wished  to  join  the  fresh  venture  put  down 
their  names  for  various  sums ; and  the  book  was 
then  delivered  to  the  Beadle  ‘ to  be  carried  to  all  the 
several  freemen  of  this  fellowship  to  set  down  their 
several  adventures  in  ’ the  ‘ voyage.’ 1 The  Beadle 
went  round  with  the  book,  and  if  he  brought  it 
back  with  a full  subscription  list,  good  and  well. 
If  not,  certain  influential  brethren,  practically  the 
directors  or  committee-men,  were  appointed  to 
take  it  round  again  to  the  members,  and  1 to 
persuade  and  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  the 
said  adventure.’ 2 In  some  cases  the  contributors 
to  one  voyage  were  induced  or  compelled  to  provide 
the  capital  for  another.  Thus,  the  subscribers  of 
the  first  voyage  had  to  submit  to  a pro  rata  levy  for 
the  second  ; and  the  subscribers  of  the  third  voyage 
had  to  take  up  the  fifth  and  share  the  profits  of 
the  two. 

The  capital  for  a further  voyage  having  been 

1 Court  Minutes , 14th  Sep-  2 Court  Minutes , 13th  October, 
ternber,  1601.  1601. 
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provided,  tHe  Company  bought  the  ships  and  goods 
for  the  voyage,  drew  up  instructions  for  its  conduct, 
and  obtained  the  necessary  powers  from  the  Crown 
for  sending  forth  armed  vessels,  marines  and  silver- 
specie  or  coin  from  the  realm.  This  complicated 
business  was  mainly  conducted  by  the  Governor 
and  committee-men,  whose  ‘ Court  of  Committees  ’ 1 
resembled  the  board  of  a joint-stock  company  at 
the  present  day.  As  the  arrangements  advanced, 
they  were  laid  before  a general  court  of  the  Com- 
pany presided  over  by  the  Governor  and  attended 
by  the  committee-men,  ‘ with  the  greatest  [or 
greater]  part  of  the  generality.’ 

Very  strict  bye-laws  regulated  these  meetings. 
The  Beadle  could  be  sent  to  summons  any  brother 
of  the  Company  (usually  a defaulting  subscriber), 
and  the  meeting  or  ‘ Court  ’ fined  him  a shilling  for 
non-appearance,  or  sixpence  should  he  come  late. 
If  he  proved  obstinate,  a warrant  for  commitment 
from  the  Privy  Council  brought  him  to  reason. 
No  brother  could  speak  above  thrice  on  any  matter 
‘ upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  3s.  4 d.  for  every  such 
excess  in  speech.’  The  fine  for  interrupting  ‘by 
whispering  speech  or  talk  ’ another  brother  in  his 
lawful  discourse  was  2s.  6 d.,  while  ‘ any  uncivil  or  in- 
temperate speeches  or  behaviour  ’ were  punished  by 
a mulct  of  10s.  No  brother  could  leave  a meeting 
without  permission  before  its  close,  under  penalty 
of  a shilling.  Above  all,  ‘ when  Mr.  Governor  or 
his  deputy  commandeth  silence  by  stroke  of  the 
hammer  ’ let  every  one  hold  his  peace  ‘ upon  pain 

1 The  Committees  also  guarded  and  sold  the  return  cargoes. 
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of  forfeiture  of  sixpence.’  These  fines,  the  precau- 
tions of  serious  citizens  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
their  business,  were  enforced  by  sending  those  who 
would  not  pay  them  to  prison,  ‘ there  to  remain 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  generality.’  1 

The  record  for  the  equipment  of  each  voyage 
may  be  reduced  in  most  cases  to  four  documents. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  Koyal  Commission 
authorising  the  Company  to  undertake  the  indi- 
vidual expedition,  and  vesting  in  its  commanders 
powers  for  punishing  offences  during  the  voyage, 
and  for  the  ‘ quenching  of  all  such  mutiny,  quarrels 
or  dissensions  that  shall  or  may  ’ arise.'2 

In  the  second  place,  the  Company  issued  a com- 
mission or  code  of  instructions  to  the  ‘ General  ’ or 
Admiral,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  setting 
forth  in  great  detail  the  scope  and  objects  of  the 
voyage,  together  with  minute  regulations  for  its 
conduct  and  trade.3  In  the  third  place,  Royal 
Letters  Patent  authorised,  when  needful,  the  coin- 
age of  money  or  export  of  specie  for  the  voyage.4  In 
the  fourth  place,  Letters  Missive  were  sought  from 
the  sovereign  to  the  foreign  kings,  princes  and 
potentates  at  whose  ports  the  ships  were  to  trade. 
A curious  circular  letter  of  introduction  from  Eliza- 
beth ‘ To  the  Great  and  Mighty  King  of  ’ 

leaves  the  address  blank ; to  be  filled  up  and 
delivered  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of 

1 Court  Minutes,  11th  January,  Company,  p.  3. 

1602.  3 First  Letter  Boole,  pp.  4, 

2 Commission  of  Queen  Eliza-  51. 

beth  for  the  First  Voyage,  First  4 Idem,  pp.  196,  224,  282,  500, 
Letter  Book  of  the  East  India  &c. 
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the  expedition.1  The  subsequent  letters  from  King 
James  are  usually  directed  to  specified  princes  in 
the  East.2 

These  four  instruments  stand  out  as  landmarks 
of  the  separate  voyages  above  a mass  of  correspon- 
dence and  detail.3  The  example  of  a single  voj^age 
must  serve  to  illustrate  the  routine  proceedings  for 
its  sanction  and  equipment.  Three  months  after 
the  first  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  set 
forth  (as  we  shall  see)  from  Torbay  on  the  22nd  of 
I601  April,  1601, 4 the  Company  received  a letter  from 
‘ one  George  Waymouth  a navigator,’  proposing  a 
voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage 
to  India.  He  asks  whether  the  company  will 
undertake  it,  or  allow  private  men  to  do  so,  with  a 
grant  to  them  of  the  sole  trade  by  that  route  for 
certain  years  if  they  discover  the  passage.5  After 
an  adjournment  a general  court  decided  to  under- 
take the  venture,  and  to  raise  the  money  by  a 
voluntary  levy  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  subscriptions 
of  the  first  voyage,  from  such  members  as  chose  to 
embark  on  the  venture.  A new  subscription  book 
was  accordingly  sent  round  to  the  brethren.6  In 
ioo2  January  1602  the  court  confirmed  their  proceed- 
ings by  a ‘ standing  and  unchangeable  decree  ’ for 


1 First  Letter  Book,  pp.  19-21. 

2 Idem,  e.g.  pp.  46,  105-110. 

3 In  some  cases  the  authority 
given  by  the  Crown  extended  to 
more  than  one  voyage,  but  the 

above  represents  the  facts  as  ac- 

curately as  they  can  be  summar- 

ised in  a single  paragraph. 


4 Macpherson’s  History  of  the 
European  Commerce  with  India, 

p.  81  (1812). 

5 Court  Minutes,  24th  July, 
1601. 

” Idem,  7th  August  and  2nd 
September,  1601. 
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the  expedition  to  discover  ‘ the  North-west  passage  1602 
to  the  East  Indies.’ 1 

Arrangements  then  proceed  for  the  selection, 
survey,  and  purchase  of  two  pinnaces  with  a total 
crew  of  30  men  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,000/. 
Captain  Waymouth  agreed  to  conduct  the  voyage 
on  payment  of  100/.  for  his  instruments,  with  a 
promise  of  500/.  if  he  discovered  the  passage,  but 
without  any  remuneration  if  he  failed.  A question 
next  arises  as  to  whether  the  expedition  will  not 
infringe  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  Muscovj'  or 
Russia  Company.  The  Muscovy  Company  take  a 
high  stand,2  yet  offer  to  admit  into  their  brotherhood 
such  members  of  the  East  India  Company  as  con- 
tribute to  Captain  Waymouth’s  expedition.  After 
a wrangle  between  the  two  bodies,  the  East  India 
Company  apply  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  directs 
the  Muscovy  Company  either  to  agree  to  joint 
action  with  the  East  India  adventurers  or  to  bring 
their  patent  before  the  Council  for  a scrutiny  of 
their  claim.  The  Muscovy  Company  give  way,  and 
finally  the  East  India  Company,  having  fortified 
themselves  by  a legal  opinion,  draw  up  instructions 
for  the  voyage.3 

A mass  of  detail  follows,  appointments  of  officers 
to  the  vessels,  warrants  for  pork,  wages,  ‘ hides  to 
make  the  mariners’  cassocks,  breeches  and  gowns.’ 

The  victualling  is  divided  among  three  sub-com- 

1 Court  Minutes,  11th  January,  3 Each  step  is  minutely  re- 

1602.  corded  in  the  Court  Minutes,  from 

- As  they  did  in  1574-5  to  Fro-  7th  August,  1601,  to  11th  January, 
bisher’s  expedition.  Ante,  p.  203.  1602. 
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1602  mittees,  and  formal  articles  of  agreement  between 
Captain  Waymouth  and  the  Company  fill  several 
pages.  He  is  to  pass  through  the  Fretum  Davies 
to  the  north-west  to  the  ‘ Kingdoms  of  Cataya  or 
China,’  and  not  to  desist  from  his  course  ‘ so  long 
as  he  shall  find  those  seas  or  any  part  thereof 
navigable.’ 1 

The  object  of  the  expedition  is,  by  means  of 
a shorter  northern  route,  to  avoid  ‘ the  long  and 
tedious  course  ’ round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  ‘ many  kinds  of  dangers  offered  therein.’ 2 It  was 
also  thought  that  a less  export  of  treasure  from  the 
realm  would  be  required  in  trading  with  the  nations 
of  North  Asia.  A journal  of  the  voyage  is  to  be 
kept  and  a day-book  of  barters  with  the  natives. 
Observations  or  discoveries  are  to  be  faithfully 
disclosed  by  Waymouth  on  his  return  to  the 
Governor,  deputy  governor  and  committee-men  of 
the  Company,  and  kept  secret  from  all  else.  By 
another  agreement,  ‘ John  Cartwright  of  London, 
Preacher,’  is  appointed  chaplain  to  the  expedition 
at  SI.  a month,  only  half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  him 
unless  one  of  the  ships  returns  home  by  way  of 
China.3 

Armed  with  a letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  Emperor  of  China  and  Cathay,  the  expedition 
went  forth  and  returned  unsuccessful.  Its  failure 
was  ascribed  to  the  faint-hearted  exhortations  of 
Preacher  Cartwright,  and  the  Directors  demanded 

1 Indenture  of  [blank]  April  3 Court  Minutes,  24th  April, 

1602.  Stevens,  pp.  211-214.  1602.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  also 

a Idem,  preamble.  allowed  15Z.  for  outfit. 
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back  from  him  ‘ the  gowne  and  apparell  ’ in  which  ieo-2 
he  was  to  have  figured  at  the  Chinese  Court.1  The 
Company  also  proceeded  against  Captain  Way- 
mouth  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  being  satisfied 
with  his  defence,  agreed  to  employ  him  on  another 
voyage.2  Into  his  further  history  I need  not  enter. 

The  subscribers  to  the  North-west  expedition  of 
1602  lost  their  money,  its  separate  business  was 
wound  up,3  and  the  Company  proceeded  to  form 
new  groups  of  adventurers  for  voyages  by  way  of 
the  Cape. 

I have  dwelt  on  Waymouth’s  expedition  for 
two  reasons.  It  illustrates  the  relations  of  the 
Company  to  a particular  voyage  from  the  inception 
to  the  close  of  the  venture  ; and  it  stands  apart 
from  the  regular  series  of  Cape  voyages,  so  that  I 
shall  not  have  to  again  refer  to  it  in  my  consecu- 
tive narrative  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  discovery 
of  the  North-west  passage  continued  to  be  a dream 
of  the  East  India  adventurers,  as  it  continued  to 
be  a dream  of  some  of  the  most  gallant  seamen 
whom  England  has  produced  down  to  our  day. 

In  1602  the  Company  resolved  to  make  ‘ a final 
proof  whether  there  be  any  passage  or  not,’ 4 by 
means  of  Waymouth  and  another  captain.  In 
1606  it  granted  a licence  to  John  Knight  to  dis-  16O6 
cover  the  passage  on  his  own  account — in  vain.5 

1 Court  Minutes , 25th  October,  Voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 

1602.  Hope,  Court  Minutes,  18th  Octo- 

2 Court  Minutes,  24th  Novem-  her,  1602. 

her,  1602.  4 Court  Minutes,  24th  Novem- 

3 The  balances  due  from  de-  her,  1602. 

faulters  were  eventually  deducted  5 First  Letter  Book,  10th  April, 
from  their  shares  in  the  First  1606,  p.  86.  Knight’s  Journal  has 
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1614  For  years  afterwards  the  project  reappears,  and 
in  1614  the  Company  was  again  being  urged  to 
seek  a northern  passage  to  Asia,  with  the  promise 
of  aid  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.1 

The  permanent  machinery  by  which  the  Com- 
pany carried  on  its  business  consisted  from  the 
first  of  a Governor,  deputy  governor,  treasurer, 
and  a board  of  24  committee-men,  annually  elected 
in  July.2  The  same  men  were  frequently  re- 
elected.3 They  were  assisted  by  a secretary  and 
accountant,  also  subject  to  re-election,  and  a small 
staff  of  clerks.  As  long  as  the  Company’s  business 
consisted  in  sending  out  separate  voyages,  this 
permanent  board  of  management  (represented  by 
the  Court  of  Committees)  was  much  stronger  than 
any  of  the  separate  bodies  of  subscribers,  and  kept 
the  conduct  of  the  separate  voyages  in  its  hands. 
But  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  separate  bodies  of  subscribers  overpowered 
the  central  body  of  management.  The  board  of 
24  committee-men  became  rather  shadowy.  The 
Governor,  deputy  governor,  and  treasurer  only 
retained  their  authority  by  acting  as  leading  mem- 


been  printed  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Voyages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster, 
Hakluyt  Society,  1877. 

1  Letters  from  Richard  Cocks, 
from  William  Adams  in  1613, 
1614,  from  Japan  [several  dates]. 
Letters  received  by  the  East  India 
Compamy  from,  its  Servants  in 
the  East,  vols.  i.  & ii.  Danvers 
and  Foster. 


2 E.  I.  C.  Charter.  The  trea- 
surer is  only  referred  to  inciden- 
tally in  this  charter  of  Elizabeth. 

3 Thus  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  the 
first  governor,  was  re-elected  con- 
tinuously from  1603  to  1621,  with 
one  break  in  1606-1607.  William 
Leighton  was  re-elected  secretary 
in  1607, 1608, 1609.  First  Letter 
Book,  p.  xi. 
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bers  of  the  separate  ventures,  in  addition  to  their 
functions  as  permanent  officials  of  the  Company. 
They  thus  exercised  a unifying  influence  in  the 
midst  of  conflicting  and  overlapping  interests. 
For  example,  in  1647,  when  the  adventurers  of  the 
Second  General  Voyage  elected  the  committees 
who  were  to  manage  it,  they  expressly  provided 
that  ‘ at  every  meeting  Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Deputy 
or  Mr.  Treasurer  should  be  one.’ 1 

The  central  board,  including  the  Governor, 
deputy,  treasurer  and  24  committee-men,  sub- 
mitted all  important  arrangements  for  approval 
to  meetings  or  ‘ General  Courts  ’ of  the  freemen  of 
the  company,  and  were  sometimes,  although  very 
seldom,  overruled  by  the  voice  ‘ of  the  generality.’2 
The  capital  which  they  managed  consisted  of  the 
subscriptions  for  the  separate  voyages.  Each  new 
group  of  adventurers  usually  took  over  (under  the 
direction  of  the  Company)  the  factors  and  property 
of  the  preceding  venture ; and  the  Company  thus 
acted  as  a link  between  the  new  group  and  its  pre- 
decessor. The  confusion  of  interests  which  arose 
out  of  this  system  will  hereafter  appear. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  the  Company 
or  central  board  of  management  not  only  invested 
the  capital  raised  for  each  separate  venture,  and 
conducted  its  business,  but  also  appointed  its 
servants.  It  handed  over  the  agents  in  the 
East  from  their  original  group  of  employers  to 
succeeding  groups.  A permanent  body  of  English 

1 MS.  Court  Boole,  No.  22,  2 Court  Minutes  of  the  8th  and 

p.  2,  August  1647.  10th  December,  1600. 
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factors  and  employes  in  India  thus  developed  and 
gave  rise  to  many  questions,  such  as  private  trade, 
which  the  Company  strictly  forbad  from  the  outset, 
and  licensed  trade,  by  which  it  allowed  its  servants 
to  take  a share  in  the  ventures  of  the  separate 
voyages.  In  its  attitude  to  its  servants,  the  East 
India  Company  preserved  the  domestic  responsi- 
bilities of  the  mediaeval  master-craftsman  to  his 
apprentices  and  men  under  his  roof.  At  each 
factory  the  staff  lived  in  one  house,  ate  at  the  same 
table,  met  together  for  daily  prayers,  and  had  to  be 
in  by  a certain  hour  at  night.  The  early  records 
are  full  of  pious  maxims  and  instructions  as  to 
brotherly  conduct,  ‘ no  brabbles,’  cleanliness  of 
person,  respect  to  superior  officers  and  ‘ the 
preacher,’  the  care  of  health,  and  penalties  for  blas- 
phemy or  breaches  of  family  morals.  Gaming  and 
dicing  are  strictly  forbidden  ; excessive  drinking 
and  banqueting  are  denounced. 

A single  quotation  from  a strictly  business 
letter,  full  of  trade  details,  will  illustrate  this 
domestic  aspect  of  the  company.  ‘ And  because 
there  is  no  means  more  prevalent  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  ways  of  the  godly  in  righteousness  than 
the  spirit  of  God  which  is  the  guide  into  all  good 
i6io  motions,’  the  Company  wrote  in  1610,  ‘ and  no  aid 
more  pregnant  to  support  and  uphold  the  sinner 
from  falling  into  wickedness  than  the  grace  of  God 
...  we  exhort  you  in  the  fear  of  God  to  be  very 
careful  to  assemble  together  your  whole  family  [i.e. 
all  the  employes]  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
to  join  together  in  all  humility  with  hearty  prayer 
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to  Almighty  God  for  his  merciful  protection.’ 

‘ Settle  such  modest  and  sober  government  in  your 
household  that  neither  amongst  themselves  there 
be  contentious  quarrels  or  other  occasions  of  strife.’ 

‘ Comport  yourself  both  in  your  habit  [apparel] 
and  housekeeping  in  such  comely  and  convenient 
manner  as  neither  may  disparage  our  business  nor 
be  accounted  too  excessive  in  expenses.’  1 

Such  instructions  entered  into  every  detail  of 
the  common  family  life  of  the  factory.  Unneces- 
sary shooting  of  salutes  when  captains  went  on 
shore,  and  the  undue  discharge  of  cannon  at  the 
drinking  of  healths,  were  repressed.2  Nor  without 
cause,  as  the  Portuguese  sometimes  spent  so  much 
gunpowder  in  vain  ceremonials  as  not  to  leave 
enough  to  work  their  guns.3  Instead  of  salutes,  it  was 
eventually  ordained  that  the  English  might  cheer. 
They  were  to  take  an  example  from  the  Dutch, 
‘ who  are  very  careful,  industrious,  and  diligent,’ 4 
and  to  ‘ trust  none  of  the  Indians,  for  their  bodies 
and  soules  be  wholly  Treason.’ 5 The  Company 
always  mingled  business  with  piety,  from  the  fitting 
out  of  ships  at  Deptford  to  evening  prayers  in  the 


1 Instructions  given  by  us  the 
Governor  and  Committees  for 
the  Company  of  Merchants  trad- 
ing [into]  the  East  Indies  unto 
Lawrence  Female  our  principal 
factor  and  the  rest  of  our  factors 
now  employed  in  this  sixth 
voyage.  First  Letter  Book,  pp. 
322-323  (Bird wood  and  Foster). 

* First  Letter  Book,  p.  344. 

3 Letter  of  Antonio  Lopes, 

VOL.  I. 


Vicar  of  Ormuz,  18th  November, 
1529.  India  Office  MSS.  Five 
ships,  with  only  H barrel  of  gun- 
powder among  them,  shot  off  half 
of  it  in  salutes  on  their  arriving 
in  port. 

4 First  Letter  Book,  11th 
March,  1607,  p.  150. 

5 James  Lancaster’s  Remem- 
brance left  in  the  East  Indies, 
1603.  First  Letter  Book,  p.  33. 

S 
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Spice  Islands,  or  the  relief  of  English  prisoners  at 
Lisbon — to  whom  it  sent  200  ducats  with  the 
admonition  ‘ to  comfort  yourselves  in  the  Lord.’  1 

‘ For  the  better  comfort  and  recreation  of  such 
of  our  factors  as  are  residing  in  the  Indies,’  runs 
another  document,  ‘ we  have  sent  the  works  of  that 
worthy  servant  of  Christ  Mr.  William  Perkins,’ 
together  with  Foxe’s  ‘ Book  of  Martyrs,’  and,  one 
is  glad  to  hear,  ‘ also  Mr.  Hackluit’s  Voyages  to 
recreate  their  spirits  with  variety  of  history.’ 2 Even 
their  coat  of  arms,  for  which  they  paid  ‘ the  King 
of  Heralds  ’ twenty  marks  in  1601, 3 bears  witness 
to  the  Puritanism  of  the  City  merchant  of  that  day. 
It  was  not  the  well-known  shield  of  1698,  with  its 
Hons  for  supporters,  a lion  holding  a crown  above, 
and  the  stately  device  of  Auspicio  Regis  et  Senatus 
Anglice.  The  earlier  and  almost  forgotten  arms  of 
the  Company  displayed  three  ships  in  full  sail,  with 
a pious  pun  as  motto,  Reus  Indicat , God  points  the 
way. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  understand  the 
mechanism  and  the  methods  by  which  the  first 
English  East  India  Company  was  to  make  its  bid 
for  the  Asiatic  trade,  as  against  the  more  powerful 
Dutch  corporation,  and  the  united  forces  of  Portu- 
gal and  Spain.  To  recapitulate,  it  was  at  once  a 
Company  for  regulating  the  English  trade  to  the 
East,  and  also  for  conducting  that  trade  by  sub- 
scriptions raised  from  successive  groups  of  adven- 
turers, who  were  generally  members  of  its  own  body, 

1 First  Letter  Book,  14th  1611,  p.  419. 

August,  1609,  p.  306.  s Court  Minutes,  1st  May, 

3 First  Letter  Book,  4th  April,  1601. 
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or  were,  as  subscribers,  admitted  to  it.  In  one 
respect  it  resembled  the  mediaeval  trade  guild  now 
represented  by  the  London  City  Companies  and 
* Lloyd’s ; ’ in  another  respect  it  resembled  the 
modern  limited  liability  company.  From  the  first 
there  was  a tendency  to  divided  interests  between 
the  successive  groups  of  subscribers  who  found 
the  capital  and  the  permanent  Company  who  ad- 
ministered it.  The  conflict  of  these  divergent 
forces  determined  the  internal  history  of  the  Com- 
pany from  its  first  charter  of  Elizabeth  in  1600  to 
its  reconstitution  by  Charles  II.  in  1661. 

From  1600  to  1612  there  was  a period  of  so-  1000-1012 
called  Separate  Voyages,  each  of  which  was 
theoretically  complete  in  itself,  and  was  to  be 
wound  up  on  the  return  of  the  ships  by  a division 
of  the  profits.  During  this  period  the  power  of 
the  central  Company  was  supreme  over  each 
separate  group  of  subscribers — subject,  however, 
to  the  yearly  election  of  its  executive  officers  by 
the  general  body  of  members.  But  the  system 
proved  defective,  as,  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
passage  to  India  and  the  slow  process  of  winding 
up,  the  separate  voyages  overlapped  each  other. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  agents  of  several 
voyages  were  trading  in  India  at  the  same  time, 
and  bidding  against  each  other  for  spices  and 
Indian  products.  Disputes  and  acts  of  ill-will 
ensued.  Thus  a ship  of  one  voyage  would  refuse 
to  carry  home  goods  lying  at  Bantam  for  trans- 
port because  they  belonged  to  another  group  of 
adventurers. 

s 2 
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1612-1601  The  second  period,  from  1612  to  1661,  was 
marked  by  efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
It  is  known  as  the  period  of  Joint  Stocks.  Each 
subscription  was  raised  not  for  a single  voyage, 
but  for  several,  or  to  carry  on  the  trade  during 
a certain  number  of  years.  The  central  Company 
still  managed  the  business  of  each  successive  Joint 
Stock,  as  it  had  managed  the  business  of  each 
Separate  Voyage  from  1600  to  1612.  But  as  the 
Joint  Stock  group  lasted  over  a longer  period  than 
the  Separate  Voyage,  it  tended  to  become  stronger 
than  the  central  Company,  and  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  its  business  into  its  own  hands.  The 
idea  was  still  present,  however,  that  each  Joint 
Stock  would  be  wound  up  after  a time  and  its 
profits  finally  divided,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Separate  Voyages.  But  practically  the  Joint 
Stock  ventures  and  ‘ General  Voyages  ’ were  found 
to  overlap  each  other  as  the  Separate  Voyages  had 
done,  and  a similar  confusion  resulted. 
i66i  A third  stage  was  reached  in  1661,  when  long 
adversity  had  taught  the  central  Company  and 
the  Joint  Stock  groups  alike  that  conflicting 
interests  must  be  fatal  to  their  existence  in  the 
East.  The  idea  that  the  Joint  Stock  is  in  due 
time  to  be  wound  up  gradually  disappears.  After 
the  Restoration  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
shares  becomes  common.  This  indicates  that  the 
Joint  Stock  principle  has  passed  the  stage  repre- 
sented by  the  second  period  from  1612  to  1661,  and 
that  the  system  was  approaching  more  closely  to 
the  Joint  Stock  companies  of  our  own  times. 
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CHAPTER  YII 

THE  ‘ SEPARATE  VOYAGES ’ OF  THE  COMPANY 
1601-1612 

The  weakness  in  the  constitution  of  the  English 
East  India  Company  made  itself  felt  from  the 
outset.  Its  capital  proved  insufficient  for  a single 
voyage  ; additional  calls  amounting  to  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  had  to  be  levied  from  the  subscribers, 
and  in  some  cases  to  be  enforced  by  warrants 
of  committal  from  the  Privy  Council.1  In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  the  Governor,  Thomas 
Smythe,  fell  under  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the 
Earl  of  Essex’s  rebellion,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison.  The  Deputy-Governor’s  health  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  fitting  out  vessels  and 
coercing  defaulters,  and  an  ad  interim  Governor 
had  to  be  suddenly  chosen  on  April  11,  1601. 
Finally,  however,  the  four  ships,2  which  had  dropped 

1 E.g.  Court  Minutes , 27th  April,  1601. 

2 


Name  of  Ship 

Tonnage 

Number 
of  crew 

i 

Commander 

The  Red  Dragon 
(formerly  the  Mare 

i>600  tons 

r 

202  men<! 

James  Lancaster, 
Admiral  of  the  ex- 

Scurge) 
The  Hector 

J 

300  „ 

1 

108  „ 

pedition 
John  Middleton 

The  Ascension . 

260  „ 

82  „ 

William  Brand 

The  Susan 

240  „ 

88  ., 

John  Heyward 

Total 

1,400  tons 

480  men 
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1601  down  from  Woolwich  in  February,  got  fairly  started 
from  Torbay  on  April  22,  1601. 

James  Lancaster,  the  hero  of  the  Cape  voyage 
to  India  in  1591-1594,  commanded  the  squadron, 
with  a cargo  of  British  staples,  cloth,  lead,  tin, 
cutlery,  glass,1  &c.,  worth  6,860Z.,  and  silver  to  the 
amount  of  28,742 1.  Arriving  at  Achin,  in  Sumatra, 

1602  on  June  5,  1602,  he  delivered  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
letter  to  the  King,  together  with  presents,  received 
in  return  a treaty  of  amity,  and  was  made  welcome 
to  the  trade  of  the  place.  But  unfortunately  the 
pepper  crop  had  failed  in  the  preceding  season,  and 
Lancaster  found  that  if  his  voyage  was  to  be  made 
a success,  it  must  be  by  other  methods  than  those 
of  peaceful  trade.  The  Company  had,  under  the 
politic  name  of  1 reprisals,’  given  him  a strong  hint 
‘ to  take  such  course  therein  as  he  shall  think 
meet  ’ with  regard  to  enemies  of  the  realm.2  He 
interpreted  this  as  a sanction  to  join  the  Dutch  in 
an  attack  upon  the  £ Portugals,’  still  in  a state  of 
war  with  England,  and  captured  a richly  laden 
carrack  of  900  tons.  Having  transferred  her 
cargo  to  his  own  ships,  he  let  the  plundered  Portu- 
guese vessel  go  her  way. 

A good  freight  thus  secured,  Lancaster  filled 
up  his  ships  with  spices  at  several  of  the  islands, 
made  a friend  of  the  boy-king  of  Bantam,  left  a 
factory  of  English  merchants  and  seamen,  and 
1608  returned  to  England  on  September  11,  1603.  Two 

1 Bruce’s  Annals  of  the  Honor • 2 Court  Minutes , 22nd  January, 

able  East  India  Company,  vol.  i.  1601. 
p.  146  (1810). 
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of  his  ships  preceded  him.  On  June  16  the  Com-  1003 
pany  had  received  the  glad  news  that  the 
‘Ascension  ’ was  in  the  Thames,1  and  forthwith 
ordered  ‘ six  suits  of  canvas  doublet  and  hose  with- 
out pockets,'  for  six  porters  to  land  her  precious 
spices.2  The  profits,  apart  from  the  plunder,  were 
very  large.  The  pepper  had  cost  at  Bantam,  in- 
cluding dues,  under  6d.  per  lb.,  while  the  selling  price 
in  England  in  1599  had  been  raised  from  3s.  to  6s. 
and  8s.3  Its  ordinary  price  was  formerly  2s.  Sd., 
and  although  it  sank  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  to  2s.  or  even  less,  the  returns  were  great. 

The  gain  on  the  finer  spices  was  still  larger.  I find 
that  2,948 1.  paid  in  1606  for  cloves  in  Amboyna 
fetched  36,287Z.  in  London  in  1608.4 

These  enormous  profits  on  Indian  commodities, 
ranging  from  500  to  1,500  per  cent.,  should  at  once 
have  established  the  credit  of  the  Company.  But 
when  the  ships  returned  in  1603  the  plague  had 
brought  business  to  a stand.  Between  December  7, 

1602,  and  December  1, 1603,  the  Company  declared  1002-1003 
that  no  fewer  than  38,138  persons  died  of  the  pesti- 
lence in  London  ; that  all  the  merchants  and  people 
of  condition  had  fled ; and  that  ‘ trade  hath  utterly 


1 She  brought  210,000  lbs.  of 
loose  pepper,  1,100  lbs.  of  cloves, 
6,030  lbs.  of  cinnamon,  and  4,080 
lbs.  of  gum  lacquer.  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1513- 
1616,  par.  321. 

2 Idem  ; and  Court  Minutes, 
16th  June,  1603. 

3 Price  of  pepper  at  Bantam 

54  Spanish  dollars  of  4s.  6 d.  for  a 


bag  of  62  lbs.,  with  one  dollar 
of  customs : say  29s.  3d.  for  62 
lbs.  Adding  share  of  dues  on 
anchorage,  the  total  cost  could 
not  have  exceeded  31s.  per  bag, 
or  6 d.  per  lb.  See  Macpherson’s 
History  of  the  European  Com- 
merce with  India,  p.  82  (1812). 

4 Bruce’s  Annals,  p.  155. 
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ceased  within  the  City  for  almost  this  half  year.’1 
When  the  plague  abated,  difficulties  arose  in  dis- 
posing of  the  cargoes  for  cash.  The  subscribers 
had  to  take  part  payment  in  pepper,  and  sell  it  as 
1609  best  they  might ; nor  was  it  until  1609  that  the 
affairs  of  the  first  voyage  of  1601  could  be  wound  up 
and  the  profits  finally  distributed.  They  amounted 
to  95  per  cent,  on  the  subscription  ; a large  return 
if  it  had  been  quickly  realised.  The  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  was  then  8 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  95  per  cent,  profits  only  yielded  9^  per 
cent,  if  calculated  over  the  ten  years  from  the 
subscription  in  1600 — not  a tempting  reward  for 
a risky  voyage  and  the  long  vexations  of  winding 
up.2  But  part  of  the  95  per  cent,  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  previous  years. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Company  seemed  on 
the  return  of  its  first  expedition  in  1603  to  be  at 
its  last  gasp.  It  required  at  once  to  find  35,000Z. 
for  seamen’s  wages  and  the  King’s  dues ; the 
plague  had  closed  the  market  for  its  spices,  and  no 
money  could  be  raised  on  loans.3  The  Charter  of 
1600  authorised  the  sending  forth  of  ‘ six  good 
ships  and  six  good  pinnaces  at  all  times  ’ during 
fifteen  years,  yet  three  years  had  passed  and  only 
four  ships  had  sailed.  Elizabeth  seems  to  have 
i60i  expected  a yearly  expedition.  In  November  1601 
she  notified  her  ‘ mislike  of  the  slackness  of  the 
Company,’  ‘ propounding  unto  them  the  example  of 

1 Letter  into  the  East  Indies  Boole,  p.  39. 

from  the  Company,  dated  2nd  2 Macpherson,  p.  87,  &c. 

December,  1603.  First  Letter  3 Idem,  p.  83. 
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the  Dutch,  who  do  prosecute  their  voyages  with  a 
more  honourable  resolution.’ 1 By  1003  the  Privy 
Council  lost  patience  at  the  prolonged  delay,  and 
the  Company  found  itself  compelled  to  project  a 
second  voyage. 

The  Governor  had  in  1601  been  directed  to 
examine  the  charter  to  see  if  power  were  given  to 
compel  members  to  contribute  to  a further  venture.2 
A second  voyage  was  resolved  on,  and  the  book 
sent  round  by  the  Beadle,  but  only  the  paltry  sum 
of  11,000Z.  was  subscribed.3  The  freemen  declined 
even  to  attend  the  General  Court  to  discuss  the 
question,  and  had  to  be  summoned  afresh  under 
‘ a pain  of  twenty  shillings  upon  every  one  that 
maketh  default.’ 4 Finally,  in  1603,  when  the 
pepper  ships  came  home,  ‘ the  Company  resolved  as 
a matter  of  necessity  ’ that  every  subscriber  of 
2501.  to  the  first  voyage  should  advance  another 
200 1.  for  a second  voyage.  ‘ In  consideration  of 
which  he  should  receive  pepper  at  a settled  price 
to  the  amount  of  500Z.,  which  he  should  dispose  of 
at  his  own  discretion.’ 5 

The  four  ships  of  the  first  voyage  were  taken 
over  for  the  second,  and  sailed  again  from  Graves- 
end in  March  1604,  but  with  a cargo  of  only 
1,142 1.  in  goods.  Its  total  freight,  including  specie, 
barely  amounted  to  12,302Z.,  as  against  the  28,602 1. 
sent  out  by  the  first  voyage.  Even  this  slender 
equipment  was  only  achieved  by  making  the  profits 
of  the  first  voyage  responsible  also  for  the  second, 

1 Court  Minutes,  5th  Nov.  1601.  4 Idem,  5th  November,  1601. 

2 Idem,  7th  August,  1601.  5 Macpherson,  pp.  83,  84. 

3 Idem,  13th  Oct.  1601. 
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so  that  practically  the  two  ventures  traded  as  a 
joint  concern.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Henry) 
Middleton,  in  chief  command  of  the  squadron, 
loaded  two  ships  with  pepper  at  Bantam,  where 
Lancaster  had  left  a factory,  and  sent  on  the  two 
others  to  Amboyna  for  the  finer  spices,  particularly 
160G  cloves.  He  returned  to  England  in  1606,  having 
lost  the  £ Susan  ’ on  the  voyage.  The  joint  profits 
of  this  and  of  the  first  voyage  yielded,  as  I have  said, 
95  per  cent.,  but  the  final  division  could  not  be 
made  till  1609. 

These  timid  ventures  contrasted  with  the 
magnificent  operations  of  the  Dutch  Company, 
with  its  capital  of  540,000/.  and  its  great  yearly 
fleets.  The  English  political  economy  of  the  day 
denounced  the  folly  of  sending  forth  the  treasure 
of  the  realm ; for  the  store  of  precious  metals 
possessed  by  a country  was  then  reckoned  the 
measure  of  the  nation’s  wealth.  If  we  remember 
that  the  whole  goods  shipped  by  the  first  two 
voyages  only  amounted  to  8,002/.,  and  the  coin  or 
specie  to  no  less  than  32,902/.,  we  may  understand 
how  strong  the  argument  appeared.  Gerard  de 
Malynes  laid  his  finger  on  this  ‘ canker  of  the 
commonwealth.’  He  compared  our  export  of 
bullion  for  spices  to  ‘ the  simplicity  of  the  West 
Indians  ’ ‘ in  giving  the  good  commodities  of  their 
countries,  yea  gold,  silver,  and  precious  things  for 
beads,  bells,  knives,  looking-glasses  and  such  toys 
and  trifles.’ 1 

1 A Treatise  of  the  Canker  Gerard  de  Malynes,  p.  68  (Lon- 
of  England's  Commonwealth,  by  don,  1601.) 
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While  the  political  economists  condemned  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  the  Crown  grew  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  its  petty  results.  The  East 
India  Company,  like  the  Levant  and  Muscovy 
Companies,  had  weathered  the  storm  of  popular 
indignation  which  led  Elizabeth  in  1001  to  abolish  1001 
most  of  the  monopolies  ; 1 as  so  distant  a trade 
manifestly  demanded  a strong  corporate  body 
vested  with  exclusive  rights.  But  the  accession  of 
James  I.  opened  the  door  to  more  subtle  influences, 
and  an  expelled  member  of  the  Company,  who  was 
also  a courtier,  worked  them  for  his  own  ends. 

Sir  Edivard  Michelborne,  a soldier-adventurer  of 
good  family  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appears 
among  the  patentees  named  in  her  charter  to  the 
Company  in  December  1600,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  actually  put  mone}7  into  the  concern.2  He 
had,  however,  procured  a letter  from  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  the  Committees  in  1600,  recommend-  woo 
ing  his  appointment  ‘ as  a principal  commander  ’ 
on  the  expedition.  This  the  Company  evaded  on 
the  ground  that  ‘ they  purpose  not  to  employ  any 
gentleman  in  any  place  of  charge  or  commandment 
in  the  said  voyage,’  lest  ‘ the  generality  ’ should 
‘ withdraw  their  contributions.’ 3 * * * In  the  following 


1  The  instructive  debate  on 

Monopolies  in  the  House  of  Com- 

mons, November  1601,  may  be 
conveniently  read  in  Mr.  G.  W. 

Prothero’s  Select  Statutes  and 

other  Constitutional  Documents 

illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of 

Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  pp. 


111-117.  Clarendon  Press,  1894 
— a book  to  which  I gratefully 
acknowledge  my  obligations. 

2 His  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  of  adventurers  given  at 
pp.  123-125,  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616. 

3 Court  Minutes,  3rd  Septem- 
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1601  year,  1601,  Michelborne  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Company  on  the  ground  that  be  bad  not  paid  up 
bis  subscription  to  the  first  voyage.1 

Having  been  implicated  in  the  Essex  rebellion, 
he  had  to  digest  his  wrath  as  best  he  could  during 
the  remaining  years  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  acces- 
sion of  James  gave  him  his  opportunity,  and  in 
1604  June  1604  he  obtained  a royal  licence  of  discovery 
and  trade  from  Cambay  on  the  coast  of  India  to 
China,  ‘ notwithstanding  any  grant  or  charter  to  the 
contrary.’  The  reduced  scale  of  the  Company’s 
second  voyage  which  had  lately  sailed 2 gave  colour 
to  this  infringement  of  its  privileges,  and  the  new 
grant  was  confined  to  traffic  at  places  where  the 
Company  had  not  established  itself.  But  Michel- 
borne’s  ideas  of  ‘ trade  and  discovery  ’ were  founded 
on  the  buccaneering  models  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
After  eighteen  months  of  piracy,  during  which  he 
attacked  the  Dutch  at  Bantam,  plundered  a 
Chinese  ship,  and  made  the  English  name  abhorred 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1606  1606,  never  to  sail  again.3 

This  first  of  ‘ The  Interlopers  ’ had  seriously 
compromised  the  position  of  the  Company  in  the 
Archipelago.  ‘ If  there  should  any  more  such  as 
he  be  permitted  by  His  Majesty  to  come  into  these 

ber  (a  clerical  error  for  October),  offered  advice  for  the  Fourth 

1600.  Voyage.  For  his  chequered  career 

1 Court  Minutes,  6th  July,  and  piracies  see  First  Letter  Book 

1601.  of  the  East  India  Company,  pp. 

2 24th  March,  1604.  Marine  134,  135  note,  151,  164,  211,  213, 

Records,  Introd.  p.  v,  247,  262,  290  note,  314,  and 

3 He  afterwards  made  ap-  318,  15th  March,  1609,  when  he 
proaches  to  the  Company,  and  ‘ is  dead  almost  a year  since.’ 
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parts,’  wrote  its  factor  at  Bantam,  ‘ our  estate  here 
would  be  very  dangerous.’ 1 King  James  had  put 
an  end  to  the  nineteen  years’  state  of  war  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  1604,  and  ico4 
although  the  hostility  between  the  nations  in  the 
East  still  smouldered,  our  captains  could  no  longer 
obtain  a cargo  by  rifling  a Portuguese  ship,  as 
Captain  Lancaster  boldly  did  on  the  first  voyage. 
While  the  Company  had  thus  lost  an  enfeebled 
prey,  it  had  made  a powerful  enemy.  The  Dutch 
were  stronger  in  the  East  than  the  Portuguese  and 
the  English  put  together,  and  for  Michelborne’s 
attack  on  them  a heavy  price  was  to  be  paid. 
Their  reprisals  for  Bantam  ended  in  the  tragedy 
of  Amboyna. 

The  Company’s  third  expedition,  consisting 
of  three  vessels  under  Captain  Keeling,  Captain 
Hawkins,  and  Captain  David  Middleton,  sailed  in 
1607,  and  brought  home  a rich  cargo  of  pepper  1607 
from  Bantam  and  cloves  from  Amboyna,  which, 
together  with  the  profits  of  plunder,  yielded  234 
per  cent,  on  the  subscriptions.  Before  its  tardy 
return  the  Company  had  almost  lost  heart.  For 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  the  second  voyage, 
in  1606,  the  difficulties  of  realising  the  profit 
seemed  so  great  that  ‘ most  of  the  Members  were 
inclined  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  drop  the 
business.’2 


1 John  Hearne  to  the  East  2 Macpherson’s  History  of  the 
India  Company,  dated  Bantam,  European  Commerce  with  India, 
4th  December,  1608.  Letters  from  p.  84  (1812). 

Servants  in  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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They  were  stirred  into  fresh  action  partly  by 
royal  promises  and  partly  by  a new  royal  menace 
to  their  privileges — the  grant  to  Richard  Penkevell 
to  trade  to  China  and  the  Spice  Islands  vid  the 
North-west  or  North-east  passage.1  No  real 
harm  came  to  the  Company  this  time ; but  it  felt 
loos  compelled  to  fit  out  a fourth  voyage  in  1608.  It 
could  only  raise  a capital  of  less  than  half  that 
subscribed  for  the  first  voyage,  and  barely  sufficient 
to  equip  two  ships,  both  of  which  perished  at  sea. 
1609  The  contributors  lost  their  money,  and  in  1609 
only  one  ship  could  be  sent  out  on  the  fifth  voyage 
with  a capital  of  less  than  a fifth  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  first  voyage  in  1601. 

This  proved  the  low-water  mark  in  the  Com- 
pany’s fortunes.  The  fifth  voyage  in  1609  was 
practically  equipped  by  the  subscribers  to  the  third 
voyage,  and  the  good  management  of  the  two  left 
a profit  of  234  per  cent,  on  the  joint  venture.  King 
James  also  began  to  interest  hinself  in  his  new 
subjects’  enterprise  beyond  the  seas.  In  1609  he 
followed  up  an  earlier  grant  by  finally  founding  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  great  English  colony,  and  he  issued  a 
new  and  more  ample  charter  to  the  East  India 
Company,  securing  to  it  ‘ the  whole,  entire,  and 
only  trade  ’ into  ‘ the  East  Indies.’2  Any  persons 
not  licensed  by  the  Company  who  ‘ directly  or  in- 
directly do  visit,  haunt,  frequent,  or  trade,’  ‘ into 


1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , year  of  James  I.  (31st  May,  1609). 

East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  358.  Charters  granted  to  the  Hast 

Under  date  9th  January,  1607.  India  Company  from  1601 

'i  Letters  Patent  of  the  7th  (Quarto,  India  Office,  pp.  27-53). 
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or  from  any  of  the  said  East  Indies,’  shall  incur  the 
royal  ‘ indignation  ’ and  the  forfeiture  of  their  ships 
and  goods,  half  to  the  Company  and  half  to  the 
Crown.  James  closely  adhered  to  the  terms  and 
even  to  the  words  of  Elizabeth,  but  where  a diver- 
gence occurs  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  Company. 
Thus  the  new  Charter  of  1609  was  to  be  in  per- 
petuity and  not  for  fifteen  years,  like  Elizabeth’s. 
In  case  of  the  grant  not  proving  profitable  to  the 
realm,  a notice  of  three  years,  instead  of  two,  was 
to  be  given  by  the  Crown. 

The  East  India  Company  now  began  to  be  the 
fashion.  Elizabeth’s  Charter  of  1600  was  granted 
to  the  privateering  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  217 
commoners,  chiefly  City  men.  The  list  in  King 
James’s  Charter  of  1609  is  headed  by  a powerful 
band  of  courtiers.  It  is  addressed  to  ‘ Our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousins  and  Coun- 
cellors,  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury,  our  High- 
Treasurer  of  England,  Charles  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Our  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  Edward  Earl 
of  Worcester,  Master  of  Our  Horse,  and  Our  Right 
Trusty  and  Well-beloved,  William  Lord  Cavendish, 
and  Our  Well-beloved  Servant  Sir  Thomas  Lake, 
Knight,  One  of  the  Clerks  of  Our  Signet,’  and 
other  knights  and  gentlemen.  Royal  favouritism 
had  become  a power  in  the  State,  and  it  was  highly 
convenient  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  adventurers,  should  also  have  the 
control  of  the  export  of  treasure  from  the  realm 
and  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs.1  Men  of  rank 

1 See  his  letter  dated  11th  April,  1609,  First  Letter  Book,  p.  282. 
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sought  the  freedom  of  the  corporation,  and  in  July 

1609  1609  the  Earl  of  Southampton  sent  a brace  of 
bucks  to  the  Brethren  ‘ to  make  merry  withal  in 
regard  of  their  kindness  in  accepting  him  of  their 
Company.’  A venison  committee  was  promptly 
chosen,  ‘ who  agree  upon  a dinner  to  be  provided 
for  the  whole  company  at  the  Governor’s  house.’1 

Under  these  happier  auspices  the  unprecedented 
subscription  of  82,000Z.  was  raised  for  the  sixth 

1610  voyage  of  1610,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Middleton. 
Elaborate  instructions  were  given  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  for  the  prevention  of  private  trading 
by  the  Company’s  Captains  or  Factors,  and  as  to 
the  commodities  to  be  purchased  in  the  East — raw 
silk,  fine  book-calicoes,  indigo,  cloves  and  mace. 
The  Company  had  in  1607  decided  to  build  ships 
for  themselves  at  their  hired  dock  at  Deptford,  and 
they  now  took  up  this  business  on  a great  scale. 

1609  In  1609  they  launched  a leviathan  of  1,100  tons — 
the  ‘ Trades  Increase.’  The  King  himself  consented 
to  name  the  ship,  and  came  down  to  the  docks 
accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  the 
Court,  for  the  ceremony.  The  Company  enter- 
tained him  at  1 a great  banquet,  all  served  on  dishes 
and  plates  of  china-ware  [then  a rarity  more 
prized  than  silver  plate]  and  His  Majesty  placed  a 
great  chain  of  gold  and  a medal  about  Sir  Thomas 
Smythe’s  [the  Governor’s]  neck  with  his  own 
hands.’ 2 The  ‘ Trades  Increase  ’ ‘ for  beauty,  burthen, 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  (Folio,  India  Office,  1896).  Calen- 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  448.  dar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies, 

2 Marine  Records  of  the  late  1513-1616,  par.  476. 

East  India  Company,  p.  vii. 
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strength  and  sufficiency,’  says  a contemporari- 
writer,  ‘ surpassing  all  merchants’  ships  whatso- 
ever ’ — proved,  notwithstanding  her  royal  sponsor- 
ship, an  unluck}’  craft.  After  a brief  career,  while 
careening  at  Bantam,  she  was  burned  by  the 
natives.1  Her  brave  captain,  Sir  Henry  Middleton, 
died  there  soon  afterwards,  in  1613,  it  is  said  of  1013 
grief.2 

The  next  two  voyages,  in  1611  and  1612,  were 
also  on  a large  scale.  Events  had  occurred  in  the 
East  which  rendered  the  English  system  of  small 
separate  adventures  extremely  hazardous.  In  1609  ico9 
the  Dutch  closed  their  long  war  with  Spain  by  a 
truce  for  twelve  years,  and  had  no  longer  any 
cause  for  keeping  well  with  the  English  in  Asiatic 
waters.  By  this  truce,  ill  observed  as  it  was  in 
the  East,  the  Portuguese  were  also  left  more  free 
to  deal  with  the  English  intruders.  About  the 
same  time  our  ships  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Asiatic  land  powers.  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  com- 
manding the  sixth  voyage  (1610),  was  seized  and  igio 
imprisoned,  together  with  many  of  his  people,  by 
the  Governor  of  Mocha,  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Captain 
Hawkins  also  found  opposition  at  the  court  of  the 
Indian  emperor,  whither  he  had  gone  to  arrange  for 
a permanent  factory  at  Surat. 

Complications  were  thus  arising  on  land  and 
sea  with  which  the  English  system  of  ‘ Separate 
Voyages’  was  manifestly  unable  to  cope.  Not 
only  therefore  were  the  voyages  of  1611  and  1612  i6ii-i 
on  a large  scale,  but  a new  element  of  combination 

1 First  Letter  Book,  p.  47,  n.  2 Idem,  and  Macpherson,  p.  88. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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1611-12  enters  into  their  equipment.  The  separate  sub- 
scribers of  the  previous  six  voyages  become  the 
‘joint  adventurers’  of  the  seventh  in  1611.  The 
following  year  they  united  so  closely  that  the 
eighth  voyage  in  1612  was  sometimes  reckoned  the 
First  Joint  Stock.1 

I now  summarise  in  tabular  form  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company  during  its  first  twelve  years 
of  Separate  Voyages.  The  following  figures  are 
extracted  from  a statement  prepared  about  1620 
and  reproduced  in  the  India  Office  folio  of  ‘ Marine 
Kecords.’ 2 They  agree  with  the  list  of  voyages 
given  by  the  Company’s  historiographer,  from 
whose  ‘ Annals  ’ I compile  the  column  of  profits.3 
But  as  the  concluding  ones  were  more  or  less  joint 
undertakings  with  distinct  branches,  the  number 
of  separate  expeditions  is  variously  reckoned  from 
nine  to  twelve.  Thus  the  so-called  ‘ tenth  ’ 4 which 
fought  Best’s  famous  fight  off  Swally 5 is  included 
by  the  Company’s  historiographer  and  in  the 
Marine  Becords’  List  under  the  eighth : as  also  the 
‘eleventh,’  which  consisted  of  one  ship  detached 
from  it.  The  ‘ twelfth  ’ was  likewise  a single-ship 
expedition,  commissioned  chiefly  to  carry  back  the 
Persian  ambassador.6 

The  difference  in  enumeration  does  not  affect  the 


1 Bruce’s  Annals,  i.  160. 

2 Introduction,  p.  ix.  I correct 
the  New  Style  dates  of  the  voyages 
from  the  First  Letter  Book,  and 
not  from  Bruce  or  the  Marine 

Records.  They  may  vary  ac- 

cording as  the  date  of  the  Com- 

mission, or  of  the  subscription,  or 

of  the  actual  sailing,  is  taken. 


3 Bruce’s  Annals,  i.  146-162. 
Macpherson’s  enumeration  differs, 
but  can  be  reconciled. 

4 Commission  dated  6th  Janu- 
ary, 1612.  First  Letter  Book,  pp. 
437-440. 

5 Post,  pp.  300-303. 

8 First  Letter  Book,  p.  xiv. 


The  First  Nine  Voyages  of  the  East  India  Company  : 1601-1612 
As  shown  in  the  India  Office  folio  of 1 Marine  Records,’  uritli  the  profits  added  from  Bruce's  ‘ Annals  ’ 
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main  results.  Macpherson,  who  takes  the  number 
of  Separate  Voyages  at  twelve,  from  1601  to 
1612-1613,  gives  the  total  capital  employed  at 
464,284a1  My  table,  which  takes  the  number  at 
nine,  shows  an  aggregate  capital  of  466,179Z. 

The  column  of  profits  may  awaken  the  envy  of 
modern  merchants.  But  they  represent  the  gains 
both  on  the  exports  and  the  imports  of  the  voj'age, 
together  with  the  results  of  ‘ cabotage,’  or  port-to- 
port  barter,  during  the  long  stay  of  the  ships  in  the 
East.  On  the  return  of  each  expedition,  money 
had  to  be  found  at  once  to  pay  off  the  crews,  and 
within  a certain  period  for  the  King’s  customs. 
But  the  cargo  could  sometimes  not  be  sold  until 
the  royal  share  of  the  pepper  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  then  only  at  long  credits  of  eighteen 
months  to  two  years.  In  many  cases  the  sub- 
scribers had  to  take  payment  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  spices  or  calicoes,  and  to  find  a purchaser 
for  them  as  best  they  could.  The  system  of 
‘ Candle-auctions,’  by  public  notice  hung  up  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  afterwards  relieved  them  of  this 
burden.  According  to  that  system,  the  Company 
offered  the  commodities  brought  home  by  the  ships 
at  its  London  mart,  with  an  inch  of  lighted  candle 
on  the  desk.  As  long  as  the  candle  burned,  fresh 
offers  could  be  received,  and  the  goods  were 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder  before  the 
wick  guttered  out.  At  such  auctions,  even  before 
1622,  a hundred  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  silk, 


Hint  or  y of  the  European  Commerce  until  India , p.  92. 
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indigo,  or  spices  was  sometimes  disposed  of  in  a 
single  parcel.1 

The  candle-auction  became  the  regular  method 
for  the  East  India  Company’s  sales.  Before  it 
opened,  ‘ a black  list  ’ of  defaulters  or  others  who 
had  wronged  the  Brethren  was  read  out,  and  the 
persons  thus  named  were  not  allowed  ‘ to  bid  at 
the  candle.’ 2 At  one  sale  in  1667  over  400  lots 
were  disposed  of,3  and  the  carpenter’s  bill  ‘ for 
setting  up  and  taking  down  the  scaffolds  in  the 
Great  Hall  ’ shows  that  the  auctions  were  at- 
tended with  some  ceremony.4  But  the  Govern- 
ment preferred  to  deal  more  privately  with  the 
Company.  Thus  in  1669,  when  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty’s  Ordnance  wanted 
400  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  they  declared  ‘ it  was  not 
honourable  nor  decent  for  the  King  to  buy  at  the 
candle  as  other  common  persons  did  . . . and 
therefore  insisted  to  buy  it  by  contract.’ 5 

Before  this  system  fully  developed,6  the  divided 
interests  arising  out  of  the  Separate  Voyages  led  to 
a delay  of  six  or  eight  years  before  the  accounts  of 
each  expedition  could  be  rendered.  A non-official 
estimate  gives  the  net  profit  at  under  twenty  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested : which 
‘ would  perhaps  be  reduced  to  a level  with  the 

1 Lex  Mercatoria,  by  Gerard  de  p.  112a. 

Malynes,  pp.  202-203,  1622.  5 MS.  Court  Book , No.  26, 

2 MS.  Court  Book,  No.  25,  p.  p.  264a. 

116.  6 For  ordinary  ‘ candle-auc- 

3 MS.  Court  Book , No.  26,  tions  ’ at  the  Coffee  Houses  see  the 

p.  52a.  City  Mercury  of  January,  March, 

4 MS.  Court  Book,  No.  29,  April,  1675,  &c. 
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common  interest  of  the  time,  if  the  expense  of 
insurance  were  deducted.’ 1 Without  accepting 
this  calculation,  it  is  certain  that  under  the 
Charter  of  Elizabeth  (1600-1609)  the  Company 
found  great  difficulty  in  raising  capital  for  each 
successive  voyage.  They  make  frequent  appeals 
to  the  patriotic  sentiment,  declaring  their  adven- 
ture to  be  a ‘ public  action  ’ ‘ for  the  honour  of  our 
native  country  and  for  the  advancement  of  trade,’ 
and  ‘ rather  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
their  country  than  for  their  private  benefit.’ 2 

The  earlier  voyages  had  been  directed  towards 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  the  English  trade 
had  to  be  done  either  at  islands  in  possession  of 
the  Portuguese,  or  at  native  ports  in  competition 
with  the  Dutch.  King  James’s  peace  with  Spain 
in  1604  technically  shut  out  the  Company  from 
the  Portuguese  islands  except  with  the  consent  of 
Portugal.  For  Elizabeth’s  Charter  of  1600  had  ex- 
pressly precluded  resort  to  any  place  or  kingdom 
‘ in  the  lawful  and  actual  possession  ’ of  any 
Christian  prince  who  already  or  ‘ hereafter  shall  be 
in  league  or  amity  with  us,  our  heirs  or  successors, 
and  who  doth  not  or  will  not  accept  of  such  trade.’  3 
This  proviso  was  again  inserted  in  King  James’s 
Charter  of  1609, 4 and  although  European  treaties 
had  little  effect  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  King’s  project  of  the  Spanish  marriage  made 

' Macpherson’s  History  of  the  January,  1602,  &c. 

European  Commerce  with  India , 3 Charters  granted  to  the  East 

p.  92  (1812).  India  Company,  p.  13. 

2 Court  Minutes , 24th  Septem-  4 Idem,  p.  52. 

her,  1599,  30th  October,  1600,  lltli 
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him  anxious  to  avoid  grounds  of  umbrage  to  the 
united  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crown. 

While  the  English  thus  found  their  trade  at 
His  Catholic  Majesty’s  settlements  rendered  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  of  their  Portuguese  rivals, 
they  began  to  encounter  a keen  competition  at  the 
Dutch  marts  in  the  Archipelago.  As  early  as  1603 
that  competition  was  felt  by  the  Company  in 
European  prices,1  and  it  soon  complicated  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  East. 
Michelborne’s  attack  on  the  Dutch  in  1605  was  it;o5 
defended,  and  by  many  Englishmen  condoned,  on 
the  plea  of  ‘ the  insolences  of  the  Hollanders.’  The 
commander  of  the  Company’s  fourth  voyage  (1608) 
was  reduced  by  the  Dutch  intrigues  at  Achin  to 
barter  his  cargo  with  ships  from  Gujarat.  The  fifth  icos 
voyage  under  Captain  David  Middleton  met  with 
still  stronger  opposition  after  1609.  The  Dutch  1009 
truce  with  Spain  in  that  year  removed  the  need 
of  any  further  complaisance  to  the  English.  Within 
ten  years  since  the  grant  of  Elizabeth’s  Charter, 
the  English  found  their  old  Portuguese  prey  in  the 
Archipelago  placed  by  treaty  beyond  their  grasp, 
and  their  old  Dutch  allies  no  longer  in  want  of 
their  help,  and  turned  into  bitter  trade  rivals. 

The  simple  remedy,  as  it  now  appears  to  us. 
would  have  been  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  for 
the  produce  of  the  islands,  and  to  open  up  a direct 
traffic  with  the  Asiatic  continent.  But  the  simple 
method  is  not  always  the  obvious  one.  The 

1 Letter  of  the  Company  to  cetnber  1603.  First  Letter  Book, 
the  Factors  at  Bantam  dated  De-  p.  39. 
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tradition  of  Eastern  commerce  was  that  India  only 
yielded  the  cheaper  spices,  pepper,  and  ginger, 
and  furnished  ports  for  transhipment  of  the  more 
precious  ones  of  the  further  East — mace,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves.  To  shift  our  factories  from  the  Archi- 
pelago to  India  seemed  at  the  time  equivalent  to 
giving  up  the  direct  trade  in  the  most  lucrative 
commodities,  and  sinking  into  middlemen  like  the 
early  Arab  merchants  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Nevertheless  the  English  soon  began  to  feel 
their  way  towards  India  itself.  The  mission  of 
Mildenhall  (or  Midnall),  sent  forth  by  Staper  and 
armed  with  a letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1599 
to  the  Great  Mogul,  returned  in  1602  with  news  of 
the  high  civilisation  and  boundless  resources  of  the 
Indian  Court.  Captain  Hawkins,  of  the  third 
1607  voyage  (1607),  proceeded  to  the  Indian  coast  with 
a letter  from  James  I.  to  the  Emperor  Jahangir, 
and  obtained  permission  to  establish  a factory  at 
Surat.  But  in  spite  of  Hawkins  giving  a pledge 
of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  by  marrying  ‘ a white 
mayden  out  of  his  palace,’  the  Portuguese  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  grant  revoked,  and  Hawkins, 
after  two  and  a half  years  of  fruitless  negotiation 
at  the  court  of  Agra,  left  in  disgust.  In  1609  the 
1609  English  obtained  an  unstable  footing  at  Surat, 
and  their  letters  begin  to  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  Company.1  On  August  30,  1609,  one  of  them 
sent  home  an  exhaustive  price-list  of  Indian  goods 
and  of  English  commodities  vendible  at  that  port. 

1 Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company  from  its  Servants 
in  the  East , vol.  i.  pp.  23  40. 
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A main  object  of  the  sixth  voyage  of  1010  under  1010 
Sir  Henry  Middleton  was  to  establish  a trade  with 
the  lied  Sea.  But  Middleton’s  reprisals  after  his 
seizure  by  the  Governor  of  Mocha  stirred  up  the 
Moslem  zeal  against  the  English,  and  placed  us 
in  an  awkward  position  to  the  Mughal  Emperor. 

Sir  Henry’s  attempt  to  trade  at  Surat  in  1611  was  i6ii 
frustrated  by  a Portuguese  fleet  which  barred  his 
entrance  to  the  river,  and  by  the  ill-will  of  the 
Musalman  Governor,  so  that  he  was  forced  back 
upon  the  old  marts  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.1 

Another  expedition  (1611),  under  the  direction 
of  two  merchants  who  had  been  in  the  Dutch 
service,  was  intended  to  open  up  a trade  between 
India  and  the  Spice  Islands.  It  sailed  for  Pulicat, 
the  chief  port  of  South-eastern  India,  and  coasted 
up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  far  as  Masulipatam,  north 
of  Madras,  buying  calicoes  which  it  carried  for  sale 
to  Bantam  and  Siam.2  In  1611-1612  Captain  Saris,  1011-I612 
commanding  the  ‘ Clove,’  was  provided  with  a pass 
from  the  Turkish  Emperor,  ordering  his  governors 
on  the  Red  Sea  to  admit  the  English  to  friendly 
trade.3  But  the  Moslem  ill-will,  left  behind  by 
Sir  Henry  Middleton’s  ‘ rummaging  of  Indian 
ships,’  rendered  a traffic  on  shore  impracticable. 

After  a barter  of  cargoes  enforced  on  Moslem 
vessels  at  sea,  and  something  like  a compact  of 
piracy  with  Middleton,  Captain  Saris  proceeded  to 
Japan,  which  he  reached  on  June  12,  1613.4  1013 

1 The  contemporary  documents  East,  vol.  i.  pp.  42-131. 
are  given  in  The  First  Letter  2 Macpherson,  p.  89. 

Booh,  pp.  328-356,  and  Letters  3 Idem. 

received  by  the  East  India  Com-  4 Idem,  90.  It  is  needful  to 

pany  from  its  Servants  in  the  again  mention  that  the  numbering 
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There  he  found  a solitary  Englishman,  whose 
story  flavours  of  the  time.  William  Adams,  having 
served  as  master  in  Elizabeth’s  navy  and  in  the 
English  Company  of  Barbary  Merchants,  joined  a 
Dutch  fleet  from  Rotterdam  to  the  East  Indies  as 
Pilot-Major  in  1598.  After  long  miseries  the  fleet 
got  scattered,  but  Adams’s  ship  reached  Japan  in 
April  1600,  with  the  crewT  in  a dying  state.  Adams 
was  brought  before  the  Emperor,  examined  as  to 
his  country  and  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  then 
thrown  into  prison  for  six  weeks.  The  Portuguese 
tried  to  get  him  put  to  death,  but  eventually  he 
rose  by  shipbuilding  into  favour  with  the  Emperor, 
and  received  an  estate  1 like  unto  a lordship  in 
England.’ 1 

1609  In  1609  the  Dutch  obtained  leave  to  establish 
a factory  at  the  port  of  Firando,  in  Japan,  and  two 
years  later  a Dutch  captain  received  through 
Adams’s  influence  ample  privileges  of  trade.  Adams 
then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  English  had 

ion  also  penetrated  into  the  Eastern  seas.  In  1611  he 
wrote  a letter,  full  of  sturdy  pathos,  to  his  ‘ un- 
known friends  and  countrymen,’  giving  an  account 
of  his  adventures  and  of  the  trade  capabilities  of 

1613  Japan.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Saris  in  1613, 
Adams  procured  leave  from  the  Emperor  for  an 
English  factory,  which  was  accordingly  established, 
with  the  hopes  of  also  opening  out  a trade  to  Corea 

of  the  separate  voyages  differs  pp.  142-152  of  Letters  received 
in  Macpherson  from  the  sequence  by  the  East  India  Company  from 
given  by  Bruce.  its  Sei-vants  in  the  East,  vol.  i. 

1 His  story  is  summarised  at  (1896). 
pp.  xl,  xli,  and  told  by  himself  at 
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and  China.  Adams  entered  the  Company’s  service 
on  a salary  of  100Z.  a year,  1 and  made  many 
voyages,  although  the  project  of  a North-east 
passage,  to  which  he,  like  many  bold  sailors  of  the 
day,  looked  forward,  remained  a dream. 

The  Emperor  liked  him  so  well  as  to  prevent 
his  return  to  his  wife  and  child  in  England,  and 
in  due  time  Adams  provided  himself  with  a wife 
and  two  children  in  Japan.2  He  died  in  1620, 
after  seeing  a persecution  of  the  Christians  by  a 
new  Emperor,  and  left  his  estate  impartially  to  his 
English  and  Japanese  families.  A road  in  Yedo 
was  named  Pilot  Street  in  his  honour,  and  a 
native  festival  still  annually  commemorates  the 
first  Englishman  who  lived  and  died  in  Japan. 

Wherever  the  English  had  gone  they  en- 
countered the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese.  It  was 
not  alone  in  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  where 
Portugal  had  rights  based  on  actual  possession  of 
certain  of  the  islands.  But  in  the  great  empires 
of  India  and  Japan  also,  where  all  Europeans  were 
but  humble  strangers,  the  Portuguese  determined 
that  for  the  English  there  should  be  no  thorough- 
fare. In  Japan  they  would  have  had  Adams 
executed ; they  plotted  with  the  native  governors 
against  our  settling  on  the  Indian  coast  ; they 
procured  the  revocation  of  the  grant  to  Hawkins 
at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  treaty  of 

1 Contract  made  with  Captain  they  could  to  have  gotten  him 
William  Adams  at  Firando  in  from  us,’  by  offers  of  a higher 
Japan,  24th  November,  1613.  salary.  Idem.  p.  316. 

Letters  received , vol.  i.  pp.  310-  2 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

312.  The  Dutch  had  done  ‘ what  1617-1621,  par.  930. 
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1604  tied  the  hands  of  our  captains,  and  if  James  I. 
had  one  eye  to  his  subjects’  interests,  he  had  the 
other  to  a family  alliance  with  Spain. 

Fortunately  the  Portuguese  themselves  brought 
about  a collision.  Their  fleet  had  prevented  our 
ships  from  landing  at  Surat  in  1611,  and  compelled 
them  to  do  what  business  they  could  by  exchanging 
1612  cargoes  at  sea.  In  1612  Captain  Thomas  Best, 
with  the  ‘ Bed  Dragon  ’ and  a smaller  vessel,  the 
‘ Hosiander,’  arrived  off  Swally,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Surat  or  Tapti  river,  with  orders  from  the  Company 
to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Indian  Emperor 
Nov.  29  for  trade  on  that  coast.  On  November  29th  four 
Portuguese  ships,  mounting  over  120  guns,  attended 
by  twenty-six  or  thirty  ‘ frigates,’  or  rowed  galleys 
for  boarding,  appeared  off  Swally,  with  the  intent 
to  capture  the  two  English  vessels.  Best  saw  that 
the  Portuguese  admiral  and  vice-admiral  were 
separated  by  the  tide  and  shoals  from  the  rest. 
He  promptly  bore  down  on  the  two  great  ships  in 
the  ‘ Pted  Dragon,’  but  the  ‘ Hosiander  ’ could  not 
get  clear  of  her  anchors,  and  the  single  English 
ship  had  to  fight  the  desperate  battle  alone.  He 
steered  straight  at  the  enemy,  calmly  reserving 
his  fire  till  he  got  between  the  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral,  and  then  delivered  such  a cannonade  on 
either  side  that  ‘ by  an  hour  we  had  well  peppered  ’ 
them  ‘ with  some  56  great  shot.’ 1 

1 Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,  part  date  Surat,  25th  January,  1613 
i.  pp.  459,  482  (ed.  1625).  There  and  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
are  four  narratives  in  Purchas,  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  638. 
which  I have  compared  with  For  Aldworth,  see  First  Letter 
Thomas  Aldworth’s  Letter  under  Boole,  p.  437. 
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The  ‘ Red  Dragon  ’ had  her  mainmast  struck  Nov.  so, 
u 1612 
and  her  longboat  sunk  by  cannon  balls,  but  she 

anchored  in  sight  of  the  Portuguese  for  the  night. 

Early  next  morning  (November  30)  Best  again 

steered  into  the  enemy,  now  accompanied  by  the 

‘ Hosiander,’  which  had  got  clear  of  her  anchors 

and  * bravely  redeemed  the  former  day’s  doing 

nothing.’  The  mouth  of  the  Surat  estuary  was 

then  encumbered  (as  it  is  now  closed  for  ships) 

by  silt  banks,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  strong 

currents.  The  silt  of  the  Tapti  river,  near  whose 

mouth  Surat  lay,  together  with  the  deposits  from 

the  obstructed  sea  currents,  had  formed  a long 

shoal  dry  at  high  water,  along  the  coast.  Inside 

this  shoal  lay  the  Swally  anchorage,  7 miles  long 

by  1^  mile  broad,  with  sandspits,  and  bars  on 

the  shore  side — an  ideal  battle-ground  for  the 

skilful  handling  of  the  English  ships  against  the 

superior  numbers  of  the  heavy  Portuguese. 

Three  of  the  galleons  were  driven  on  the  sands,  Nov.  30 
the  ‘ Hosiander’  keeping  up  a fierce  fire,  ‘and  danced 
the  hay  about  them  so  that  they  durst  not  show 
a man  upon  the  hatches.’ 1 At  9 a.m.  the  English 
captain,  probably  fearing  to  go  aground  himself  with 
an  ebb  tide  on  the  shallows,  stood  out  into  deeper 
water  and  anchored.  The  respite  enabled  the 
Portuguese  frigates  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  three 
galleons,  which  they  ‘shoared  up  with  their  yards,’ 
and  so  got  afloat  again.  In  the  afternoon,  as  soon 
as  the  tide  permitted,  the  English  renewed  the 
fight,  and  kept  it  up  till  dark,  when  they  anchored 

1 Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,  part  i.  p.  482  (ed.  1625). 
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1612  in  the  estuary  six  miles  from  the  Portuguese.  At 
9 p.m.  the  enemy  sent  a fireship  down  upon  the 
‘ Hosiander,’  but  the  English  sank  her  by  a can- 
nonade, at  a loss  to  the  Portuguese  reckoned 
from  120  to  140  men  on  the  engagement.1 
Dec.  i Next  day,  December  1 (1612),  passed  without 
fighting,  the  wearied  combatants  riding  at  anchor. 
On  the  2nd,  Best  sailed  twenty  miles  along  the 
Dec.  2 coast,  hoping  the  enemy  would  follow,  but  they 
declined.  Their  rowed  ‘ frigates,’  which  were 
helpful  to  them  and  annoying  to  us  among  the 
shoals  and  currents  of  the  estuary,  would  have  been 
easily  disposed  of  by  our  ships  in  the  open  sea  and 
with  a steady  breeze.  Best  anchored  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bay  of  Moha,  whence  he  aided  the  Mughal 
troops  in  besieging  a pirate  fort.  On  Decem- 
ber 22  the  Portuguese  squadron,  including  the  four 
great  galleons,  having  reinforced  itself  at  Diu, 
again  hove  in  sight.  At  daybreak  on  the  23rd 
Best  boldly  attacked  against  overwhelming  odds, 
and  kept  up  the  fight  till  10  or  11  o’clock,  or,  as 
some  say,  till  2 in  the  afternoon.'2  The  Indian 
soldiers  crowded  down  to  the  beach  to  watch  our 
two  ships  battling  with  a whole  armada.  The  fight 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  Best 
chased  the  flying  squadron  for  four  hours. 

It  seemed,  however,  impossible  that  the  enor- 
mous force  of  the  Portuguese  ships  should  not 
Dec.  24  in  the  end  prevail.  But  on  December  24  (1612)  a 
final  engagement  was  fought.  The  Portuguese 
were  decisively  put  to  flight.  We  were,  however,  so 

1 Purchas,  pp.  460,  467.  2 Idem , pp.  460,  480. 
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exhausted  that  the  pursuit  could  not  be  pressed,  and  1612 
on  the  27th  Best’s  two  ships  triumphantly  reopened 
communication  with  our  factors  at  Surat.  During 
the  month’s  fighting  the  enemy  lost  100  men  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  or  300  to  500  according 
to  English  estimates.  Best  lost  only  three,  and 
the  stout  old  ‘ Bed  Dragon,’  not  a new  ship  when 
bought  from  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1000,  had 
still  six  years  of  good  service  before  her.  Her  end 
came  in  1G19,  when  she  and  two  other  English 
vessels  were  taken  off  Sumatra  by  six  Dutch  ships 
after  a desperate  fight.  The  Hollanders  offered  to 
restore  her,  but  the  English  declined,  as  her  captors 
‘ had  lamed  her  with  misusage.’ 1 The  gallant 
Thomas  Best  rose  to  the  height  of  his  profession. 

He  appears  as  late  as  1G37  as  Master  of  Trinity 
House,  and  in  1G38  on  a commission  to  inquire  into 
frauds  in  the  supply  of  timber. 

The  severest  combat  took  place  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Mughal  troops : ‘ all  the  camp  standing  by 
the  sea-side  looking  on  us.’  This  running-fight  of 
a single  month 2 broke  the  reputation  which  the 


1 India  Office  MS.  Records, 
O.C.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  819,  821. 

2 The  dates  for  Swally  fight  are 
curiously  confused,  and  as  I ab- 
stain from  adverting  to  the  errors 
of  other  writers,  I beg  that  when 
I differ  from  my  predecessors,  it 
may  be  believed  that  I do  so  on 
sufficient  grounds.  To  take  this 
Swally  fight  as  a single  instance. 
Of  the  three  independent  narra- 
tives printed  in  Purchas  which 
give  dates,  two  (Best’s  and 


Boner’s)  are  journals  day  by  day, 
and  give  the  date  of  the  first  fight 
as  the  29th  November,  1612.  The 
same  date  is  given  by  Thomas 
Aldworth  and  others  in  their 
official  report  from  Surat  on  the 
25th  January,  1613.  In  "Withing- 
ton’s  abridged  account  (Purchas, 
p.  482,  ed.  1625)  the  date  appears 
as  29th  October.  Orme  follows  this 
mistake  ; Low  copies  it  (History 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  p.  13) ; so 
also  Wilson’s  edition  of  Mill  (i.  29 
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Portuguese  had  won  in  India  by  the  sea  achieve- 
ments of  a hundred  years.  As ' a land-power  they 
had  sunk  into  insignificance  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  Southern  India  during  the 
second  half  of  the  preceding  century.  The  coast 
1613  governors  of  that  empire  now  turned  with  the  tide 
in  favour  of  the  English,  and  Best  found  it  easy  to 
obtain  sanction  for  a factory  at  Surat  and  at  three 
other  places  around  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  By  a 
formal  instrument  all  grievances  arising  out  of  Sir 
Henry  Middleton’s  reprisals  were  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
our  merchandise  was  to  be  subject  only  to  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  of  3^  per  cent. ; and  in  event  of 
the  death  of  the  English  factors,  the  Company’s 
property  was  to  be  kept  safe  by  the  Indian  authori- 
ties for  delivery  to  our  next  fleet.  This  agreement 
with  the  Governor  of  Surat,  in  December  1612,  was 
duly  ratified  by  an  Imperial  Farman , or  decree, 
delivered  with  Oriental  pomp  to  Captain  Best  at 
Swally  in  January  1613. 1 

From  this  Imperial  decree  our  legal  settlement 
on  the  Indian  continent  dates.2  It  marks  a new 
departure  in  the  history  of  the  English  Company  : 
a new  departure  which  was  to  end  in  our  with- 
drawal from  the  Archipelago  and  our  establishment 


footnote) ; the  great  history  of  The 
Royal  Navy  by  Clowes  (vol.  ii. 
p.  33,  ed.  1898) ; and  the  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  (art. 
Thomas  Best).  A rare  slip  of  this 
sort  only  brings  out  in  stronger 
relief  the  general  merits  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy. Bruce,  as  usual,  is  accurate. 


1 India  Office  Becords,  cited  by 
Bruce,  Annals,  i.  164  (4to.  1810). 

2 Not  our  first  settlement  at 
Surat,  as  Bruce  supposes,  i.  163. 
See  ante,  p.  29G,  and  First  Letter 
Booh,  also  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616, 
par.  449,  &c. 
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in  India.  In  the  same  year  (1612-1013)  the  Company 
at  home  developed  its  system  of  separate  voyages 
into  what  was  known  as  the  system  of  Joint  Stock. 
By  this  change  it  sought  to  increase  its  strength  so 
as  to  join  on  more  equal  terms  in  the  contest  of  the 
European  nations  for  the  Spice  Islands.  But  in  its 
settlement  at  Surat  it  had  unconsciously  provided 
a retreat  for  itself  to  a wider  sphere  of  action,  when 
worsted  in  that  struggle. 


VOL.  i. 


u 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE 
1612-1622 

1612  Captain  Best’s  fight  off  Swally  in  1612  sounded 
like  a trumpet  call  to  the  nation.  It  found  the 
Company  ready  to  make  a gallant  response.  Hav- 
ing resolved  in  1612  to  adopt  the  Joint  Stock 
system,  the  committees  raised  an  unprecedented 
subscription  of  429,000Z.  in  1613  1 — about  equal  to 
the  total  of  all  the  separate  ventures  since  1600. 
They  thus  got  command  of  a capital  which  might 
almost  vie  with  that  of  the  Dutch  Company,  or 
with  the  State-resources  of  Portugal.  The  whole 
sum  was  not,  however,  called  up  at  once,  but  was 
to  be  paid  during  four  years  for  an  annual  voyage, 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  ships  employed  still 
remained  insignificant  compared  with  the  long 
established  fleets  of  our  rivals. 

Before  entering  on  the  political  events  which 
grew  out  of  this  development,  let  me  briefly  sum- 
marise its  commercial  results.  The  four  voyages 
1613-1616  extended  from  1613 2 to  1616,  with  an  average 
capital  of  107,000Z.  ; a fleet  of  about  seven 
ships  a year  which  exported  goods  and  silver 

1 Bruce’s  Annals,  i.  165.  The  only  466,179Z.  ; ante,  p.  291. 
whole  capital  of  the  separate  2 The  ‘ 1613  voyage  ’ started 
voyages  from  1600  to  1612  was  early  in  1614. 
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averaging  47,379Z.  on  each  voyage,  and  yielded  an 
average  profit  of  87^  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate 
capital  employed.  The  return  would  have  been 
much  larger  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese.  The  two  voyages  of  1613-1614  are  1613-1614 
said  to  have  each  yielded  a profit  of  120  per  cent.  : 
and  one  cargo  bought  for  9,000L 1 in  the  East  sold 
for  80,000Z.  in  England.2 

The  following  table  may  now  speak  for  itself. 


The  Four  Voyages  of  the  First  Joint  Stock 
1613-1616 


Date  of 

Capital 

Exported  in 

Exiiorted  in 

Cost  of  Sliips 

\ 

Ships 

Voyage 

-Money 

Goods 

nnd  Victuals 

sent  out  | 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1613 

106,000 

18,810 

12,446 

1 

5 

1614 

107,000 

13,942 

23,000 

272,544 

9 

1615 

107,000 

26,660 

26,065 

8 

1616 

109,000 

52,087 

16,506 

J 

7 

429,000 

111,499 

78,017 

272,544 

29 

By  the  beginning  of  1614  what  is  officially 
reckoned  as  ‘ the  voyage  of  1613  ’ was  ready. 
It  consisted  of  four  vessels  ; the  flagship  having 
been  launched  on  January  1 under  the  name 
of  the  ‘New  Year’s  Gift,’  550  tons— armed  and 
strongly  built  for  trade  or  war.  The  command 
in  chief  was  given  to  a captain  of  proved  capacity 
for  both.  Nicholas  Downton  had  been  ‘ Lieutenant- 
General,’  or  second  in  command,  under  Sir  Henry 

1 40,000  reals  of  eight  at  4s.  6d.  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
3 Bruce’s  Annals , citing  India  Merchants  of  London.  Marine 
Office  Records,  i.  167.  Records, p.  ix  (folio, 1896).  Columns 

3 Taken  from  the  Abstract  of  iii.,  iv.  and  v.  exceed  column  ii., 
the  Stock  and  Trade  [adjventured  probably  duetocarryingoveritems. 
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Middleton  in  the  sixth  voyage  of  1610,  which  came 
to  blows  with  the  Turks  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  left 
a record  of  reprisals  not  soon  forgotten  by  the 
Moslem  world.  After  many  adventures,  and  long 
trading  in  the  East,  Downton  brought  home  his 
ship,  the  4 Peppercorn,’  with  her  timbers  strained 

1613  and  gaping,  in  the  autumn  of  1613,  most  of  his 
crew  dead,  the  remainder  rotting  with  scurvy,  he 
himself  stricken  by  disease,  and  his  half-sinking 
craft  with  difficulty  making  the  Downs.  His 
unconquerable  endurance  won  for  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  expedition  then  being  fitted  out, 

1614  and  in  March  1614  he  sailed  as  4 General  ’ of  the 
first  Joint  Stock  voyage.1 

He  carried  with  him  the  amplest  powers  which 
the  Company  could  desire  or  the  Crown  grant. 
For  the  discipline  of  his  fleet,  King  James  vested 
in  him  full  power  to  execute  the  cruel  chastise- 
ments then  4 commonly  used  in  all  armies  at  sea,’ 
with  martial  law  for  the  punishment  by  death  of 
mutiny  or  other  capital  offences.2  As  regards 
foreign  rivals  His  Majesty  gave  much  good  advice 
mingled  with  some  useful  suggestions. 

‘For  as  much  as  at  this  present,’  he  declared, 
4 We  are  in  amity  with  all  Christian  princes,’  4 And 
because  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  emulation  and 
envy  which  doth  accompany  the  discovery  of 
countries  and  trade,  and  of  the  quarrels  and  con- 

1 The  journal  of  the  ‘New  Year’s  Records,  1605-1701. 

Gift  ’ preserved  in  the  India  Office,  2 Royal  Commission  to  Captain 

with  preliminary  entries,  com-  Nicholas  Downton.  First  Letter 
mences  from  25th  February,  1614  Book,  pp.  449-450. 
and  ends  November  1615.  Marine 
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tentions  which  do  many  times  fall  out  between  the 
subjects  of  diverse  princes  when  they  meet  the  one 
with  the  other  in  foreign  and  far  remote  countries 
in  prosecuting  the  course  of  their  discoveries,’  We 
charge  you  Nicholas  Downton  not  to  ‘ go  about 
to  set  upon  ’ any  of  our  Christian  allies,  especially 
Spain,  ‘ except  you  shall  be  by  them  first  there- 
unto justly  provoked.’  If,  however,  this  should 
happen,  ‘ you  shall  not  for  any  act  or  acts  ’ 
needful  in  the  case,  ‘ be  in  danger  or  subject  to  the 
peril  and  penalties  of  our  laws.’  Above  all  you  are 
‘ to  suffer  no  spoil  to  be  made  of  any  goods  or 
merchandise  ’ which  ‘ shall  be  recovered  by  you,’ 
‘ but  to  see  them  safely  brought  home  with  their 
bills  of  lading,’  so  that  We  may  adjust  matters 
hereafter  with  the  offending  State. 

Truly  an  Elizabethan  commission  drafted  with 
an  eye  to  making  out  an  ex  post  facto  diplomatic 
case  worthy  of  the  Great  Queen,  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
Jacobean  pedantry,  disclosing  a clear  perception 
of  the  realities  of  distant  sea-trade.  James  re- 
cognised that  European  treaties  had  little  effect 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  desired  his 
subjects  to  abstain  from  offence,  yet  if  offences 
must  needs  come,  not  to  be  the  losers  by  them  ; 1 
and  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Captain  Downton  thoroughly  grasped  the  situa- 
tion. Should  spoliation  be  going,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  the  despoiled.  The  fundamental 
difference  of  view  taken  by  England  and  by 
Portugal  as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  East 

1 Royal  Commission,  ut  supra,  pp.  451-452. 
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inevitably  led  to  conflict.  From  the  moment  that 
Da  Gama’s  ships  returned  in  1499  the  Portuguese 
dynasty  affirmed  its  right  to  ‘ the  sovereignty  and 
dominion  of  all  we  have  discovered,’  1 besides  its 
wider  claim  under  the  Demarcation  Bull  of  1493 
and  the  treaties  based  upon  it.  From  the  first 
Charter  of  Elizabeth  to  the  London  Company  in 
1600  the  English  Crown  only  acknowledged  Portu- 
guese rights  based  on  ‘ actual  possession,’ 2 and 
altogether  ignored  the  wider  claim  under  the 
Demarcation  Bull.  But  the  ‘ discovery  ’ of  con- 
tinents and  of  groups  of  islands  scattered  over 
great  oceans  and  the  ‘ actual  possession  ’ of  them 
were  widely  different  terms.  The  real  question 
was — which  of  the  two  nations  could  enforce  its 
view. 

Ten  years,  from  Best’s  coast  fight  in  1612  to 
our  capture  of  Ormuz  in  1622,  sufficed  to  decide 
this  issue.  The  Portuguese  were  no  longer  the 
gallant  little  nation,  in  the  first  heat  of  indepen- 
dence, which  opened  the  Cape  route  to  India  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Asiatic  seas.  In 
less  than  two  centuries  from  1385,  when  the  field 
of  Aljubarrota  had  freed  Portugal  from  the  standing 
menace  of  Castile,  and  launched  her  on  a career 
of  glory  under  the  House  of  Aviz,  that  patriotic 
dynasty  flickered  out,  and  the  Portuguese  passed 
under  the  bigot  rule  of  Philip  II.  The  first  half 

1 Letter  from  King  Emmanuel  Gama,  pp.  114-116  (1898). 
to  the  Cardinal  Protector,  dated  3 East  India  Company  Char- 
28th  August,  1499.  Printed  in  ters,  p.  13  (Elizabeth),  p.  52 
App.  A to  Ravenstein’s  Journal  (James  I.) 
of  the  First  Voyage  of  Vasco  da 
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of  their  ‘ sixty  years’  captivity  ’ to  Spain  (1580-1640)  i580-if>40 
sufficed  to  exhaust  their  resources  in  Philip’s 
struggle  with  Dutch  Protestantism,  and  to  blight 
their  national  vigour. 

Portugal  ceased  to  be  prolific  of  great  men. 

The  four  successors  of  Albuquerque  who  stand  out 
in  Indian  history  belonged  to  the  period  before 
her  ‘captivity  ’ to  Spain.  Nuno  da  Cunha  (1529- 
1538),  who  opened  out  the  Portuguese  trade  to 
Bengal ; Joao  de  Castro  (1545-1548),  who  defended 
the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  Western  coast 
from  Diu  down  to  Goa  against  the  native  Powers, 
and  strove  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  Indo- 
Portuguese  misrule ; Constantino  de  Braganza 
(1558-1561),  who  conquered  Daman  and  took  up 
de  Castro’s  task  of  internal  reform;  Luis  de  Athaide, 

Viceroy  from  1568  to  1571  and  again  from  1578 
to  1581,  who  stemmed  for  a time  the  rising  tide  of 
revolt  against  Portuguese  oppression  and  beat  back 
the  Moslem  coalition  in  India  and  the  Archipelago 
— were  the  products  of  an  independent  Portugal. 

Her  forced  union  with  Spain  (1580-1640)  was 
barren  of  heroes. 

In  India  also  a great  political  change  had  taken 
place.  Although  Portugal  had  more  than  held  her 
own  in  the  scuffle  of  the  petty  coast  rajas,  she  had 
never  made  an  impression  even  on  the  small  isolated 
kingdoms  of  the  inland  South  ; and  after  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Mughal  Empire  southwards  she  ceased  1572 
to  have  any  significance  as  an  Indian  land-power. 

In  the  height  of  her  naval  supremacy  she  had 
felt  her  weakness  on  shore.  ‘We  sit  still,’  wrote 
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one  of  her  ablest  servants,  ‘ perishing  without  lands 
out  of  which  to  support  ourselves,  or  find  shelter.’1 
The  little  patches  of  Indian  coast  did  not  afford  a 
land-revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  administra- 
tion in  peace  or  to  serve  as  a security  for  loans  in 
war.  In  1546,  the  chivalrous  Viceroy,  Dom  Joao 
de  Castro,  having  to  raise  a loan  for  the  defence  of 
Diu,  ordered  the  body  of  his  son,  lately  slain  by  the 
Moslems,  to  be  exhumed,  and  given  as  a pledge  for 
repayment.  But  the  corpse  had  decayed.  ‘ Thus,’ 
he  concludes,  ‘ having  nothing  left  in  this  world, 
neither  gold,  silver,  nor  any  other  property  except 
the  beard  on  my  face,  I send  it  to  you  to  remain 
with  you  as  a gage.’2 

As  the  ‘ confusion  of  evils  ’ 6 reached  its  height 
in  their  coast-settlements,  the  Indo-Portuguese, 
now  degenerated  into  colonies  of  half-breeds, 
tried  to  wring  a living  from  sea-plunder.  Their 
naval  system  had  from  the  first  lent  itself  to  piracy 
and  corsair  descents.4 *  It  developed  into  unre- 
strained buccaneering.  The  Portuguese  caravels 
and  galleys  became  the  scourge  of  the  Eastern 
routes.  From  their  pirate  nests  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  they  swooped  down  on  the  approaches  to 
the  Ganges,  and  terrorised  the  rich  coast  traffic 
of  Arrakan  and  Burma.  Sometimes  a successful 

1 Letter  of  Cosine  Annes  for  Life , by  A.  P.  D.  G.  London, 
the  King,  dated  Cochin,  30th  De-  1826. 

ceinber,  1549.  India  Office  MSS.  3 Letter  of  Cosmo  de  Laseta 

- Letter  from  Dom  Joao  de  for  the  King,  dated  Cochin,  15th 

Castro  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  January,  1602.  India  Office  MSS. 

dated  Diu,  23rd  November,  1546;  'l  Ante,  p.  137. 

printed  in  Sketches  of  Portuguese 
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adventurer  like  Nicote  founded  for  himself  a brief 
dominion.1  But  hasty  pillage,  careless  of  the 
slaughter  of  infidels,  was  their  main  object. 
Gradually  the  Eastern  sea-races  from  the  Spice 
Islands  to  the  Persian  Gulf  roused  themselves 
against  the  Christian  robbers.  Ternate  in  the  far 
Moluccas  shook  off  the  Portuguese  yoke  (1575-  1575-1576 
1576) ; Malacca,  their  great  half-way  place  of 
strength,  was  again  and  again  attacked  by  the  King 
of  Achin.  Ceylon  rose  against  them.  Their  Indian 
piracies  brought  on  them  the  vengeance  of  the  coast 
princes,  and  at  length  the  crushing  wrath  of  the 
Mughal  Empire. 

Wherever  we  turn  we  see  the  same  spectacle  of 
oppression  and  ruin.2  The  Sular  islanders  of  the 
most  eastern  archipelago  would  not  on  our  first 
arrival  come  near  our  ships,  as  the  Portuguese 
‘ had  used  to  take  them  and  make  slaves  of  them.’3 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  trade 
route  the  Shah  of  Persia  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris  - 
begging  the  King  of  F ranee  for  help  ‘ to  drive  the 
Portuguese  out  of  the  East  Indies.’4 

But  it  was  not  the  piracies  of  the  Portuguese 
that  most  deeply  stirred  the  much-enduring  Eastern 
races.  In  1320,  Marino  Sanuto  the  elder  had 


1 Ante,  p.  182. 

* Read  chapters  i.  to  v.  of  vol. 
ii.  of  Danvers’  Portuguese  in 
India,  or  take  a single  paragraph 

on  page  11.  For  the  Moslem 
account  of  these  transactions,  see 

among  others  the  Akhbar-i-Muh- 
abbat  in  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  His- 
tory of  India,  as  told  by  its  oivn 


Historians,  vol.  viii.  385  if. 

3 Letters  received  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  its  Servants 
in  the  East,  vol.  i.  pp.  313-314 
(from  Richard  Cocks). 

4 Thomas  Alabaster  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  3rd  September,  1603. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East 
Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  323. 
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submitted  his  famous  Secretum  Fideliuvi  Crucis 
to  the  Pope,  for  seizing  the  Egyptian  route,  and 
securing  the  proceeds  of  the  Indian  trade  as  a war- 
fund  to  retake  Jerusalem.1  To  the  Portuguese 
sovereigns  and  Grand  Masters  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Ocean 
seemed  the  true  continuation  of  the  Crusades. 
Their  determined  efforts  to  reach  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Prester  John,  by  land  or  by  sea,  ended 
in  Da  Gama’s  discovery  of  India.  Seekers  are 
apt  to  find  what  they  go  in  quest  of,  and  Da 
Gama’s  companions  were  at  least  half  con- 
vinced that  the  Malabar  temples  were  Christian 
churches.  On  their  return,  King  Emmanuel  at 
once  wrote  to  their  Catholic  Majesties  that  when 
these  ‘ Christian  people  ’ of  India  ‘ shall  have  been 
fortified  in  the  faith,’  they  would  help  in  1 destroy- 
ing the  Moors  of  those  parts.’ 2 To  Pome  he  an- 
nounced that  ‘ the  King  [of  Calicut]  looks  upon  him- 
self and  the  major  part  of  his  people  as  Christian.’ 3 
This  exaggeration,  although  quickly  corrected, 
served  to  perpetuate  the  legend  of  the  Crusades.4 

The  Portuguese  in  fact,  by  a happy  chance, 
landed  on  a strip  of  Indian  coast  to  which  the 
ancient  trade  route  had  brought  Nestorian  emi- 


1 Liber  Secretornm  Fidelium 
Crucis  : Lieut. -General  Wauwer- 
mans’  Henri  le  Navigatcur,  pp. 
27,  28  ; Anvers,  1890.  The  Bio- 
graphic Universelle  gives  the  date 
as  1321 ; vol.  xl.  p.  377  (1825). 

2 King  Emmanuel  to  the  King 

and  Queen  of  Castille,  July  1499. 


Printed  in  App.  A to  Itavenstein’s 
translation  of  the  Roteiro  (1898). 

3  King  Emmanuel  to  the 
Cardinal  Protector,  28th  August, 
1499.  Idem. 

1 Compare  the  first  and  the 
second  letter  of  Girolamo  Sernigi. 
Idem,  pp.  125  126  and  137-138. 
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grants,  and  where  Christians  had  long  formed  a 
recognised  caste.1  But  the  zeal  of  the  new-comers 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  their  good  fortune. 
They  resolved  to  turn  the  old  ‘ St.  Thomas  ’ 
Christians  into  Catholics,  and  the  infidels  who 
came  under  their  power  they  strove,  by  force  or 
threats,  to  convert.  That  appalling  narrative  of 
cruelty  and  folly  forms  part  of  the  general  history 
of  Christianity  in  India,  and  will  be  told  in  a sub- 
sequent volume.  The  early  intermittent  methods 
of  the  friars,  who  arrived  with  the  annual  fleets, 
blossomed  into  a native  church  under  the  apostolic 
teaching  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (1542)  and  the  1542 
Society  of  Jesus.  But  the  saintly  fervour  of  the 
great  Jesuit  proved  too  mild  for  the  Dominican 
bigots  who,  in  the  complaint  of  the  Goanese, 

‘ cast  souls  into  hell  through  fear.’ 2 In  1560  the  isgo 
Inquisition  was  established  in  India  under  the 
Dominican  Order.  Its  atrocities  reached  Europe 
in  a perhaps  exaggerated  form.3  But  a Portuguese 
writer  states  that  71  autos  da  fe,  or  general  burnings, 
were  held  in  173  years,  and  that  at  £ a few  ’ of  them, 
4,046  persons  were  sentenced  to  various  punish- 
ments, 121  being  condemned  to  the  flames.4 

These  savageries  were  perpetrated  chiefly,  but 


1 Ante,  p.  99. 

2 Petition  of  the  Judge  and 
Aldermen  of  Goa  for  the  King, 
dated  25th  November,  1552. 
India  Office  MSS. 

3 Relation  de  l' Inquisition  de 

Goa  (Leyden,  1687 ; Paris  and 
London,  1688),  by  the  physician 
Dellon,  who  was  imprisoned  in 


its  cells  in  1674.  Pyrard,  Fryer, 
and  other  travellers  have  also  left 
notices  of  the  Goa  Inquisition. 

4  Da  Fonseca’s  Goa,  p.  220, 
on  the  authority  of  a work  pub- 
lished in  Portugal  in  1845  and 
other  Portuguese  materials. 
(Bombay,  1878.)  Fifty-seven  were 
burnt  alive,  64  in  effigy. 
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not  altogether,  on  the  unhappy  Nestorian  or  ‘ St. 
Thomas  ’ Christians,  who  had  dwelt  quietly  in 
India  for  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Wherever  the  Portuguese  established  their 
power,  from  Ceylon  to  the  distant  Spice  Islands, 
they  tried  to  make  conversions.  Every  convert 
was  a possible  apostate,  and  to  apostacy  the 
Inquisition  showed  no  mercy.  The  tolerant  spirit 
which  I have  noticed  in  some  of  the  early  Portu- 
guese treaties  with  native  princes  1 seemed  little 
short  of  a denial  of  Christ  to  the  zealot  who  in 
1580  1580  united  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Philip  II.  would  have  no  paltering  with  either  the 
Indian  infidels  or  the  orthodox  Nestorians.  After 
drawing  the  rope  tighter  round  the  neck  of  Indian 
heresy  in  1594,  he  delivered  his  stroke  at  the  non- 
1508  Christians  in  1598.  He  learned  that  previous 
viceroys  had  granted  some  tolerant  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  temples  and  worship  of  the  native 
faiths.  ‘ I deem  it  good,’  wrote  his  Majesty,  ‘ that 
they  be  revised  by  the  Inquisitors  and  theologians 
who  reside  in  those  parts.’ 2 

In  the  following  year  he  struck  a more  fatal 
blow  at  the  ancient  native  Christians.  The  Synod 
1599  of  Diamper  in  1599  denounced  Nestorius  and  his 
heresies,  and  for  a time  extinguished  the  Indian 
Nestorian  Church.  The  sacred  books  of  the  ‘ St. 
Thomas  ’ congregations,  their  missals  and  church 
ornaments,  were  publicly  burned,  and  their  conse- 

1 Ante , pp.  149,  150.  22nd  January,  1598.  India  Office 

2 Letter  of  the  King  for  the  MSS. 

Governors  of  India,  dated  Lisbon, 
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crated  oil  was  poured  upon  the  flames.  Their 
religious  nationality  as  a separate  caste  was 
abolished,  and  for  the  next  half-century  the  Mala- 
bar Christians  chafed  under  a line  of  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  and  groaned  beneath  the  Inquisi- 
tion.1 In  the  same  year,  1599,  in  which  the  Synod  1599 
of  Diamper  crushed  the  ancient  Church  of  Malabar, 
the  London  merchants  met  in  Founders’  Hall  to 
establish  an  East  India  Company. 

Portugal  thus  entered  on  her  struggle  with 
England  for  the  Eastern  seas  burdened  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  beset  by  the  passionate 
vengeance  which  her  attempt  to  enforce  those 
traditions  had  aroused  among  the  Asiatic  races. 

She  represented  the  reactionary  spirit  of  mediseval- 
ism,  as  against  the  modern  methods  of  the  Pro- 
testant nations.  To  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
the  Indies  were  simply  a new  world  for  commerce, 
to  the  Portuguese  they  were  a vast  arena  for 
mingled  commerce  and  crusades.  The  Indian 
trade  of  Portugal  had  dwindled  since  her  union 
with  Spain  in  1580.  Philip  II.  wanted  money  for  isso 
his  wars.  America  supplied  silver,  the  East  Indies 
drained  it  away,  and  Philip  could  not  any  more 
than  Charles  Y.  pay  his  troops  in  pepper  and  cloves. 

The  Spanish  King  had  guaranteed  in  1580  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  East  Indian  trade  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  he  kept  his  word  by  neglecting 

1 The  Decrees  of  the  Synod  lor  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
of  Diamper  (i.e.  Udayampura)  oc-  Sarum,  pp.  97-443  (London.  1694). 
cupy  346  pages  of  the  History  of  See  also  La  Croze’s  Histoire  du 
the  Church  of  Malabar,  by  the  Christianisme  des  Indes,  2 vols. 
learned  Michael  Geddes.  Chancel-  (The  Hague,  1758.) 
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their  Indian  possessions.  His  heavy  war  demands 
dried  up  the  Portuguese  supplies  of  money  and 
men  ; and  the  capital  which  the  Jews  formerly 
furnished  had  been  driven  by  persecution  to 
Holland.  Of  the  806  vessels  which  Portugal  sent 
to  India,  from  the  setting  forth  of  Yasco  da  Gama 
in  1497  to  the  English  sea  victory  off  Surat  in  1612, 
only  186  sailed  during  the  thirty-two  years  after  the 
union  of  the  two  Iberian  crowns  in  1580.  But  the 
deterioration  was  in  quality  as  well  as  in  numbers. 

H97-1612  For  of  the  66  carracks  or  ships  lost  between  1497 
and  1612,  no  fewer  than  35  perished  at  sea  during 
the  thirty-two  years  of  Spanish  domination, 
besides  four  taken  by  the  enemy.1  In  1596  Spain 
became  bankrupt  and  repudiated  her  public 

1612  debts.  In  1612,  the  English  ambassador  re- 
ported from  Madrid  that  ‘ the  Indian  ships  go 
much  poorer  than  they  were  wont.’ 2 Philip’s 
ill-fated  Armada  of  1588  had  given  a deathblow 
to  the  sea  power  of  Portugal  as  to  that  of  Spain. 

1603  The  accession  of  our  James  I.  in  1603  seemed 
to  promise  her  a respite.  Lerma,  the  all-powerful 
Spanish  Minister,  saw  no  reason,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  English  claim  to  trade  in  the  East 
Indies,  for  continuing  the  war.  A large  exception, 
yet  within  the  range  of  diplomacy.  The  war-party 
in  England,  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  their 
spokesman,  fell  into  discredit ; the  squadron  fitted 


1 For  these  and  other  details  I Portugal,  India  e Ilhas  adja- 
am  indebted  to  the  official  Livro  ccntes,  pp.  194-196.  (Lisboa,  1859.) 

em  que  se  content  toda  a fazenda  2 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
e real  patrimonio  dos  reinos  de  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  607. 
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out  against  Spanish  trade  in  the  last  year  of 
Elizabeth  was  stopped;  and  King  James,  in  June 
1603,  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that  all  prizes  n>03 
taken  from  Spain  or  Portugal  after  April  24 
must  be  restored.1  The  treaty  of  peace,  signed 
in  1604,  was  followed  by  a further  proclamation  in  ico4 
1605  against  attacks  on  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
vessels.  The  pacific  spirit  reached  even  to  the 
Indies,  and  in  1605  the  Portuguese  Captain-General  igos 
gave  the  Governor  of  Manila  a warrant  to  trade 
with  the  English.2 

Then  the  pendulum  swung  back.  In  1607  1007 
Spain  informed  our  ambassador  that  she  could 
never  be  friendly  with  those  who  traded  to  the 
Indies.3  In  160S  she  proposed  to  occupy  the  Cape  i6os 
of  Good  Hope  and  there  to  intercept  all  ships 
proceeding  to  the  East.4  In  1609  the  truce  of  1609 
Antwerp  gave  Spain  a freer  hand  with  the  English, 
and  the  wrangle  in  1610-1611  of  the  two  govern-  mo-icn 
ments  over  the  Persian  ambassador  in  Europe  5 
flamed  out  in  broadsides  on  the  Indian  coast. 

However  King  James  might  hanker  after  mar- 
riages at  Madrid,  the  English  nation  had  made  up 
its  mind  that  in  the  Asiatic  seas  there  could  be  no 
peace  with  Portugal.  To  this  conviction  Captain 
Nicholas  Downton  of  the  first  Joint  Stock  voyage 
gave  practical  effect.  Arriving  in  Swally  Roads 

1 Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy’s  Syl-  off).  (London,  1606.)  But  see 
labus  of  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  ii.  831.  Hakluyt  Society’s  edition  (1855). 

2 The  Last  East  Indian  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

Voyage  (according  to  the  Bodley  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  371. 

Catalogue,  written  byT  Sir  Henry  4 Idem,  par.  419. 

Middleton  himself  : paging  cut  5 Idem,  pars.  588,  589,  600,  &c. 
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1614 


1614 
Dec.  6 


Dec.  23 


off  Surat  on  October  15,  1614,  with  his  four  ships, 
and  ‘ not  having  above  four  sick  men  in  the  whole 
fleet,’ 1 he  found  the  Mughal  Governor  besieging 
the  Portuguese  coast  settlements  of  Daman  and 
Diu.  When  the  Governor  pressed  him  to  take  part 
against  the  Portuguese,  he  refused  ‘ for  that  there 
was  peace  between  our  King  and  the  King  of  Spain.’ 2 
The  Mughal  Governor  replied  that  if  the  English 
would  do  nothing  for  him,  he  would  do  nothing  for 
them ; but  Downton  sternly  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  hired  to  fight  the  Portuguese,  }’et  would  not 
be  withheld  from  fighting  if  they  first  attacked 
him.  The  Governor  accordingly  forbad  all  trade 
on  shore  with  the  English  ships. 

On  December  6,  1614,  Downton  heard  that  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy  at  Goa  was  equipping  a great 
force  against  him.  It  was  to  be  on  a scale  suffi- 
cient to  crush,  without  hope  of  escape,  the  insolent 
intruders  into  the  Asiatic  seas.  Best’s  fight  had 
taught  the  Portuguese  the  unwisdom  of  engaging 
the  English  with  anything  like  equal  forces,  and 
the  Viceroy  gathered  the  naval  strength  of 
Portugal  in  Indian  waters  for  one  overwhelm- 
ing attack.  While  collecting  his  armada  at  Goa 
he  sent  on  some  light  vessels  to  occupy  our  atten- 
tion, and  on  December  23,  1614,  twenty-two 
Portuguese  ‘ frigates,’  or  rowed  galleys,  anchored 

1 Captain  Nicholas  Downton  to  p.  500  cl  seq.,  I follow  the  official 
the  East  India  Company,  dated  letters  from  the  East  India  Com- 
20th  November,  1614.  Letters  pany’s  servants  on  the  spot. 
Received,  vol.  ii.  p.  168,  see  also  • Purehas  his  Pilgrimes,  i.  pp. 
p.  137.  Where  the  dates  differ  502-503.  Swally  lay  round  the 

from  Purehas’  Pilgrimes,  part  i.  north  point  of  the  Tapti  estuary. 
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during  the  night  in  the  shallows  between  our  ships  i<U4 
and  the  river  mouth.1  They  were  protected  from 
us  by  sand-banks,  and  as  traffic  with  the  shore  was 
forbidden  by  the  native  Governor,  Downton  could 
not  victual  or  relit  to  enable  him  to  take  to  sea. 
Moreover,  like  Best  in  1612,  he  realised  the  advan- 
tage which  the  more  skilful  handling  of  the 
English  ships  gave  amid  the  mud  banks  and 
currents  of  the  Tapti  estuary.  The  Portuguese 
thought  they  had  shut  him  in  among  the  shoals, 
and  he  made  the  shoals  fight  for  him.  By  Janu-  1615 
ary  18, 1615,  the  whole  Portuguese  fleet  had  arrived,  Jan- 18 
including  six  great  galleons,  three  smaller  ships, 
two  galleys,  and  sixty  ‘ frigates  ’ or  rowed  barges 
with  ‘ twenty  soldiers  apiece  and  eighteen  oars 
a side.’  2 The  Viceroy  of  Goa,  Don  Jeronimo  de 
Azevedo,  commanded  in  person,  flying  his  flag  as 
admiral  of  the  Indian  seas. 

The  English  were  cruelly  overmatched.  The 
largest  Portuguese  galleon  was  of  800  tons  burden 
and  carried  260  fighting  men  with  28  pieces  of 
ordnance.  Five  others  were  of  700  to  400  tons. 

The  ‘ frigates  ’ alone  carried  about  1,200  soldiers 
in  addition  to  the  rowers.  The  total  strength  of 
the  armada  amounted  to  2,600  Europeans,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  work  234  guns,  besides  the 
native  crews  to  the  number  of  6, 000, 3 who  sailed 

1 Purchas’  Pilgrimes,  p.  505.  2 Compare  Calendar  of  State 

For  the  tidal  section  of  the  Tapti  Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616, 

River,  see  the  official  account  of  par.  935,  with  Purchas,  part  i. 

Gujarat,  Surat  and  Broach,  p.  8,  pp.  505,  519. 
et  seq.  Bombay,  1877.  The  point  3 Low’s  History  of  the  Indian 
between  the  river  mouth  and  Navy  for  these  totals,  vol.  i.  p.  19 
Swally  has  projected  further  out  (1877). 
since  the  time  of  the  fight. 

VOL.  I. 
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1615  the  ships.  Downton,  with  his  four  vessels,  400  men,1 
and  80  guns  of  much  inferior  calibre,  seemed 
caught  in  a trap  : the  Mughal  Governor  unfriendly 
on  shore  : the  ‘ frigates  ’ guarding  the  shallow  en- 
trance to  the  river : and  the  great  galleons  and 
galleys  cutting  oh  retreat  to  sea.  But  Downton 
felt  that  on  that  fight  depended  ‘ all  hope  of 
future  times ; ’ for  if  he  were  defeated,  the  Portu- 
guese would  make  peace  with  the  native  Governor 
and  the  English  would  be  expelled  the  country  for 
ever. 

What  troubled  him  most  was  the  unequal 
drudgery  thrown  on  his  men.  The  work  of  the 
Portuguese  ships  was  done  by  slaves  and  ‘ inferior 
sea-people,’  while  their  soldiers  remained  fresh  for 
battle.  The  English  crews,  on  the  other  hand, 
before  actual  fighting  could  begin,  ‘ are  first  tired  or 
half-spent  with  the  labour  of  the  ship,  as  heaving 
at  capstern,  and  getting  up  our  anchors  . . . mak- 
ing them  in  hot  countries  both  weary  and  faint.’  2 
Downton  poured  out  his  heart  in  secret  prayer, 
‘ ever  as  I could  be  solitary,  or  free  from  others, 
very  earnestly  craving  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.’ 3 But  he  showed  a bold  face  to 
his  crews,  and  asked  all  the  captains  and  some 
of  the  mates  of  his  little  squadron  to  supper — 
Jan.  19  January  19,  1615. 

They  assembled  in  a mood  not  less  resolute 
1015  than  his  own.  Downton’s  plan  was  first  to  weaken 

1 Thomas  Aldworth,  dated  India  Company,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

Surat,  22nd  October,  1614.  2 Purchas,  part  i.  p.  507. 

Letters  received  by  the  East  3 Idem,  p.  506. 
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the  enemy  by  luring  some  of  them  aground,  as  had  ieir> 
happened  during  Best’s  light  at  the  same  spot  in 
1012.  Trusting  to  his  superior  seamanship,  and  to 
the  quicker  handling  of  his  vessels,  he  accordingly, 
on  January  20,  1015,  sent  the  ‘ Hope  ’ ahead  of  his  Jan.  20 
three  other  ships  towards  the  southern  sand,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  great  galleons  would 
follow  to  seize  her.  But  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
while  keeping  between  her  and  the  sea  avoided  the 
shoals,  and  Downton,  thinking  there  would  be  no 
fighting  that  day,  cast  anchor,  leaving  the  ‘ Hope  ’ 
some  way  in  advance. 

The  Portuguese  swallowed  the  bait,  and  beset 
her  with  three  vessels  of  light  draught  and  36 
* frigates.’  Before  Dbwnton  could  get  clear  of  his 
anchors  and  come  up,  the  enemy  had  rowed  boldly 
round  the  ‘ Hope,’  fastened  themselves  to  her  sides, 
boarded  her  thrice,  and  were  thrice  beaten  back, 
finding  ‘ no  quiet  here.’  After  the  third  bloody 
repulse,  unable  to  unloose  their  swarm  of  grappled 
vessels  under  the  English  shot,  they  set  fire  to 
them  and  leapt  overboard,  expecting  that  the  ‘ Hope  ’ 
would  perish  in  the  circle  of  flames.  They  them- 
selves trusted  to  be  picked  up  by  the  galleons, 
but  the  fire  from  the  other  three  English  ships 
which  had  cut  their  cables  and  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  ‘ Hope  ’ prevented  succour  to  the  despairing 
swimmers. 

The  galleons,  now  separated  at  ebb  tide  from 
our  ships  by  a spit  of  sand,  could  only  fire  across  it, 
doing  some  damage  to  rigging,  but  none  to  the  hulls. 
Meanwhile  the  flames  from  the  burning  vessels 

x 2 
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igi5  caught  the  mainmast  of  the  ‘ Hope.’  By  heroic 
efforts  she  at  length  cast  them  off,  and  they  drifted 
on  to  the  shoals,  burning  to  the  water’s  edge, 
jan. 20  One  hard  day’s  battle,  January  20,  1615,  taught 
the  Portuguese  that,  if  they  were  to  capture  our 
squadron,  it  must  be  by  fair  fighting  with  their 
larger  ships,  and  that  their  mosquito  swarm  of 
‘ frigates  ’ had  better  keep  out  of  range.  They  cost 
us  but  five  men  killed  : while  a Persian  reported 
that  the  Portuguese  sent  350  men  ashore  to  he 
buried  at  Daman,  and  Downton  reckoned  their  loss 
at  100  men  slain  besides  those  drowned.  Next 
Jan.  22  day,  the  22nd,  the  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  patch 
up  a truce  with  the  native  Governor  of  Surat,  but 
he,  seeing  the  change  of  fortune,  turned  a deaf 
ear. 

The  Portuguese  then  tried  a blockade.  Their 
rowed  ‘ frigates  ’ held  the  shallows  and  partially 
cut  off  supplies  from  the  shore,  while  their  great 
Jan. -Feb.  galleons  and  galleys,  with  a fighting  force  many 
times  the  number  of  our  whole  crews,  anchored 
outside  the  English.  There  our  four  vessels  lay, 
one  of  them  disabled,  between  the  crowd  of  ‘ fri- 
gates ’ protected  by  shoals  and  the  line  of  warships 
to  seawards.  Downton  says  it  was  only  the  im- 
possibility of  renewing  the  burned  mainmast  of  the 
‘ Hope  ’ that  prevented  his  trying  his  fortune  against 
the  Portuguese  Viceroy  in  deep  water.  But  each 
morning  and  evening  he  fired  off  a volley  at  the 
enemy,  aiming  his  best  cannon  at  the  Viceroy’s 
prow — ‘which  I did  to  try  his  temper.’  The  cap- 
ture of  the  English  ships  seemed,  however,  only  a 
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question  of  time.  After  two  weeks  of  constant  watch  1615 
and  patient  endurance,  on  February  3,  1315,  leb'3 
writes  Downton,  ‘ it  pleased  God,  this  day,  at  night 
when  I had  least  leisure  to  mourn,  to  call  to 
his  mercy  my  only  son.’  ‘ The  volleys  aforesaid 
appointed  to  try  the  temper  of  the  Viceroy,’  he 
sternly  adds,  ‘ served  also  to  honour  his  burial.’ 

But  the  spectacle  of  a great  armada  not  daring 
day  after  day  to  attack  four  small  ships  had  its 
effect  on  the  native  Governor’s  mind,  and  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy  found  that  the  English  temper 
could  better  sustain  a blockade  than  his  own 
could  prolong  it.  So  on  February  8,  the  great  Feb.  s 
galleons,  having  received  further  reinforcements, 
at  last  came  ‘ driving  up  with  the  flood  ’ against 
us  only  to  ‘ make  away  as  fast  as  they  might  ’ 
from  our  guns.  The  next  day,  February  9,  after  Feb.  a 
a like  attack  and  retreat  (probably  a feint),  they 
sent  two  fire-ships  down  on  our  little  squadron, 
in  the  night.  But  the  frigates  that  towed  them 
lost  heavily  under  our  guns,  and  hastily  cast  off  the 
fire-ships,  which  passed  us  without  harm.  On 
February  10  another  attempt  with  fire-ships  Feb.  10 
and  frigates  failed.  Meanwhile  Downton,  fear- 
ing that  the  galleons  might  land  their  troops  and 
march  on  Surat,  had  so  disposed  his  ships  as 
to  attack  them  if  they  tried  to  disembark  their 
fighting  men. 

The  Portuguese  Viceroy  reluctantly  realised 
that  he  was  outwitted  in  strategy  and  beaten  in 
fighting.  On  February  11,  1615,  his  unwieldy  Feb.  n 
galleons,  which  had  been  reduced  to  inaction 
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1615  through  fear  of  the  shallows,  dropped  down 
Feb.  13  southwards  to  the  bar,  and  on  February  13,  1615, 
the  armada  sailed  away  and  was  no  more  seen. 
Downton  admits  that  throughout  the  long  struggle 
he  never  saw  men  fight  more  bravely  than  the 
Portuguese.  He  himself  had  obtained  supplies 
from  shore  by  means  of  country  boats,  armed  by 
the  English  factory  at  Surat — craft  which  even- 
tually mounted  two  to  six  small  pieces  of  cannon 
and,  under  the  name  of  grabs  or  gallivats,  became 
the  nucleus  of  our  Indian  navy. 

The  Mughal  Governor  watched  the  progress  of 
the  fighting,  and  probably  felt  that  Downton’s 
strategy  had  saved  Surat  from  a land-attack  by  the 
Portuguese.  He  now  threw  himself  heartily  on 
the  side  of  the  English,  pitched  his  camp  with 
great  state  on  the  shore  close  to  our  ships,  and 
amid  mutual  congratulations  and  Homeric  pledges 
exchanged  his  Eastern  sword  ‘ with  hilt  of  massie 
gold,’  wrote  Downton,  for  his  own  less  costty  English 
side-arms.  After  friendfy  entreaties  to  dela}r  his 
departure,  Captain  Downton  sailed  for  Bantam 
Aus- 6 and  there  died  on  August  6,  1615  ; leaving  a name 
never  surpassed  for  endurance  and  skilful  valour. 
He  had  established  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
over  the  Portuguese  on  the  Indian  coast.  Next 
year,  1616,  Captain  Keeling  boldly  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  to  seize  the 
neighbouring  Portuguese  settlements,  and  to  hand 
one  of  them  over  to  the  English.1 

It  is  not  needful  to  follow  step  by  step  the 

1 Macpherson,  p.  9G  (1812). 
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decline  of  a gallant  enemy.’  If  the  Portuguese, 
unwillingly  linked  to  the  decaying  Spanish  mon- 
archy, could  no  longer  conquer,  they  knew  how 
to  die.  In  1616  a great  carrack,  carrying  an  ioig 
admiral’s  flag,  fought  four  smaller  English  vessels 
for  three  days ; replying  to  our  summons  to  sur- 
render that  ‘ Don  Meneses  had  promised  his 
master  the  King  of  Spain  not  to  quit  his  ship  : 
out  of  which  he  might  be  forced,  but  never  com- 
manded.’ During  two  nights  he  hung  out  a 
lantern  to  show  his  track  to  his  enemies  2 ; on  the 
third  the  battered  hull  drove  upon  the  rocks  and 
was  set  fire  to  by  the  remnants  of  her  crew. 

But  valour  could  not  stay  the  cancer  of  misrule. 

The  abuse  of  patronage  which  had  shipped  off 
young  women  from  Lisbon  with  the  gift  of  an 
Indian  appointment  as  their  dowry  for  a husband 
to  be  picked  up  at  Goa,:!  reached  its  height  after 
the  forced  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  in  1580. 

The  sale  of  Indian  offices  was  an  illicit  trade  at 
the  Court  of  Philip  II.  ; under  Philip  III.  of  Spain 
it  became  a source  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
Lisbon  fleet  of  1614  carried  orders  to  the  Goa 
Viceroy  ‘ that  all  commands  and  high  appoint- 
ments that  would  be  likely  to  yield  money  were  to 
be  put  up  to  sale,  there  being  then  no  other  visible 
means  whereby  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
administration.’ 4 Old  incumbents  were  ruthlessly 

1 For  notices  of  our  prizes  and  303,  344. 
successful  engagements  before  the  2 Chaplain  Terry’s  Voyage  to 
capture  of  Ormuz  in  1622  see  East  India  (1616),  p.  40,  ed.  1655. 

( alcndar  of  State  Papers , East  3 Ante,  p.  184. 

Indies,  1617-1621,  pars.  47,  127,  4 Danvers,  ii.  p.  173. 
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dispossessed,  and  were  succeeded  by  men  who 
clutched  at  everything,  to  repay  the  price  of  their 
unstable  appointments.  In  1637,  and  perhaps 
on  other  occasions,  the  auction  included  the 
leis  command  of  fortresses.  In  1618  two  English 
ships  took  a Portuguese  carrack  with  517,500 l.  in 
specie,  ‘ which  was  the  pay  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
East  Indies.’ 1 The  Spanish  kings  began  to  look 
upon  the  East  Indies  as  a mere  drain  to  their 
silver  supply  from  America,  and  the  stories  of  their 
indifference  to  Portuguese  interests  in  Asia  border 
on  the  incredible.  During  the  three  years  that 
1619-1622  Fernao  de  Albuquerque  was  Viceroy  at  Goa,  1619- 
1622,  he  is  said  to  have  not  received  a single  letter 
of  instruction  or  information  from  the  Court  of 
Spain.2 

Yet  in  this  very  viceroyalty  a catastrophe  had 
taken  place  which  might  have  stung  even  Spain 
into  a spasm  of  remorseful  energy.  Ormuz,  the 
pearl  of  Portuguese  Asia,  fell  to  the  English. 
During  the  century  since  Albuquerque  captured 
the  island  in  1515,  the  Portuguese  had  dealt  with 
it  as  their  own,  and  dominated  from  its  fortress 
the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of  the  treaties 
by  which  they  bound  the  princes  of  Ormuz  I have 
already  spoken.3  On  the  death  of  a king  of  Ormuz, 
says  a Venetian  traveller,  Cesare  de’  Federici, 
circ.  1565,  1 the  captain  of  the  Portugals  chooseth 

*‘2,300,000  ryals  of  eight’  at  European  Commerce  with  India, 
4s.  6d.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  p.  34  (1812).  I correct  the  name 
East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  and  dates  from  Da  Fonseca’s 
344.  Goa,  p.  91. 

2 Macpherson,  History  of  the  3 Ante,  pp.  145-6. 
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another  of  the  blood-royal,’  and  ‘ sweareth  him  to 
be  true  ’ ‘ to  the  King  of  Portugal  as  his  Lord  and 
Governor.’  Their  oppressions  and  piracies  had 
led  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  appeal  for  help  to  France 
in  1603,  and  seven  years  later  to  England.  In 
1618  a trade  was  opened  between  our  agents  at 
Surat  and  the  port  of  Jask,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  1620  James  I.  addressed  1020 
a letter  to  Shah  Abbas  with  a view  to  obtaining 
a factory  on  shore.  The  Portuguese  opposed  our 
ships  as  usual  with  a greatly  superior  force,  and 
in  November  1620  the  English  gained  a victory 
which  made  them  a recognised  power  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Persian  Governor  determined  to  use  us 
against  the  general  oppressor — the  Portuguese — 
and  in  1621  refused  to  allow  our  ships  to  embark  1621 
their  cargoes  until  we  agreed  to  join  with  him  in 
an  attack  on  Ormuz.  The  blow  was  delivered 
earty  in  the  following  year.1  Five  ships  and  four 
pinnaces  of  the  English  Company  defeated  the 
Portuguese  fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  concert 
with  a Persian  land-force  captured  Ormuz.  On 
April  27,  1622,  the  2,500  survivors  of  the  Portu-  1622 
guese  garrison  were  shipped  off  to  Goa  in  vessels 
compassionately  given  by  the  English,  who  with 
difficulty  protected  them  from  the  vengeance  of 

1 The  contemporary  sources  are  p.  1793  ff. ; and  his  examination 
the  journal  of  Edward  Monnox,  before  a Committee  of  the  East 
our  agent  in  Persia ; his  History  India  Company,  Calendar  of 
at  large  of  the  taking  of  Ormuz  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1622- 
Castle,  printed  by  Purchas,  ii.  1624,  pars.  304,  305,  639. 
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the  natives.  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  unfortunate 
men  were  stripped  and  maltreated  by  the  Persians.1 
Shah  Abbas  rewarded  the  English  by  a settle- 
ment at  Gombroon,  on  the  mainland  of  Persia, 
and  by  a patent  for  half  the  customs  duties,  the 
first  of  those  revenue  grants  which  were  to  end  in 
the  transfer  of  great  Indian  provinces  to  British 
administration.2 

Thus  went  down  the  power  of  Portugal  in  1022 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  it  had  gone  down  before 
1612-1015  the  English  in  1612  and  1615  on  the  Indian  coast. 
In  the  last  years  of  her  proud  nationality,  Portugal 
had  divided  her  Asiatic  Empire  into  three  Govern- 
ments (1571)  : the  coast  of  East  Africa,  India  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Ceylon,  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  with  its  headquarters  at 
Malacca.  Nine  years  later  (1580)  she  was  forced 
into  union  with  Spain,  and  within  a generation  a 
new  power  from  the  North  had  broken  her  chain 
of  Asiatic  possessions  at  the  middle  link.  Her  two 
other  Governments  on  the  African  coast  and  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  thus  thrust  asunder,  became 
1622  an  easy  prey.  From  1622,  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  lay  open  to  England  so  far  as  Portugal  was 
concerned.  Before  Portugal  could  break  loose  from 
Spain  and  reassert  her  independence  in  1640,  her 
supremacy  in  the  Asiatic  seas  had  become  a legend 
of  the  past.  In  1642 3 she  partially,  and  in  1654 

1 Low’s  History  of  the  Indian  3 Treaty  of  January,  1642, 

Navy,  vol.  i.  pp.  34-42.  between  Charles  I.  of  England  and 

2 Macpherson,  pp.  106-107.  John  IV.  of  Portugal. 
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she  finally,  accepted  the  situation,  and  agreed  that 
the  English  should  have  the  right  to  reside  and 
trade  in  all  her  eastern  possessions.1 


1 As  the  treaty  of  1654  marks 
the  end  of  the  old  Portuguese 
monopoly  and  formulated  the  new 
policy  to  England  in  the  East,  I 
summarise  its  Indian  section  from 
J.  Dumont’s  Corj)s  Univertel 
Diplomatique,  Amsterdam,  1728, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  83.  Treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  between  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  John  IV.,  King  of 
Portugal,  made  at  Westminster, 
10  July,  1654.  ' Uti  populus  & 


Incolae  Reipubl.  Angliae  libere 
possint  navigare  in  colonias,  In- 
sulas, Regiones,  Portus,  Districtus, 
Oppida,  Pagos  & Emporia  ad 
Regem  Portugalliae  pertinentia 
in  India  Orientali,  Guinea  & 
Insula  St.  Thomae,  & alicubi  in 
Oris  et  Litoribus,  atque  inibi  com- 
morari,  negotiari,  & commercium 
exercere  ...  in  Bonis  & Mer- 
cimoniis  quibuscunque.’ 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE 
DUTCH  FOR  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO,  1601-1623 

Ouk  real  struggle  for  the  Indian  trade  was  to  be 
with  a very  different  rival.  The  decline  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  left  the  two  Protestant  sea-powers  of 
the  North  face  to  face  in  the  Asiatic  seas.  Holland 
entered  on  the  contest  in  the  patriotic  flush  of 
achieved  independence  ; and  with  the  same  newly 
born  sense  of  national  unity  which  nerved  Portugal 
for  her  heroic  explorations  two  hundred  years 
before.  England  had  left  behind  her  the  spacious 
age  of  Elizabeth  ; before  her  stretched  the  crooked 
diplomacy  and  domestic  disorders  of  a dynasty 
which  could  never  become  English  at  heart,  and 
which  had  in  the  end  to  be  cast  forth.  Throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  States- 
General  played  the  leading  maritime  part  in 
Europe,  as  the  Portuguese  House  of  Aviz  had 
played  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  magnificent  position  which  Holland  thus 
won,  she  merited  by  her  services  to  mankind.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  political 
reformation  of  Europe  dates  from  the  Dutch 
i58i  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1581.  Then  for 
the  first  time  was  asserted  and  enforced  the  principle 
that  governments  exist  for  nations,  not  nations  for 
governments,  as  no  abstract  dogma,  but  as  a truth 
for  which  a whole  people  was  willing  to  die. 
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The  vigour  which  achieved  the  liberty  of 
Holland  pulsed  through  every  vein  of  her  internal 
and  external  life.  Amsterdam,  the  city  of  refuge 
from  Parma’s  havoc  at  Antwerp,  became  the 
European  emporium  of  Indian  commerce,  richer 
and  more  powerful  by  far  than  Venice,  Genoa,  or 
Lisbon  in  their  prime.  Her  manufactures  were 
improved  and  her  financial  strength  increased  by 
the  Jews  who  fled  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ; and 
who  gave  to  Amsterdam  alike  the  genius  of  Spinoza 
and  the  diamond-cutting  industry  which  centres 
there  to  this  day.  Dutch  navigators  put  a girdle 
of  discovery  and  colonisation  round  the  globe  from 
New  Holland,  now  Australia,  to  the  New  Amster- 
dam, now  New  York.  Dutch  agriculture,  by  trans- 
ferring the  potato  and  turnip  from  the  garden  to 
the  field,  created  a new  winter  food  for  men  and 
cattle.1  This  change  made  possible  the  growth  of 
population  in  modern  Europe,  feeding  threefold 
the  inhabitants  off  areas  which  had  barely  supported 
one-third  in  frequent  peril  of  famine,  and  contri- 
buting more  than  any  other  cause  to  banish  leprosy 
from  Christendom.  At  the  same  time  the  Dutch 
leapt  forward  to  the  front  rank  of  intellectual 
activity.  Holland  became  the  printing  house  of 
Europe.  Her  thinkers  were  the  oracles  of  their 
age,  her  painters  have  left  an  imperishable  influence 
on  art.  Leyden  was  more  famous  for  a time  than 
Oxford  or  Paris,  and  it  is  still  a tradition  of  the 
Scottish  Bar  to  complete  a legal  education  at  the 
great  Dutch  University. 

1 Professor  Thorold  Rogers’  Holland , p.  217  (ed.  18891. 
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The  outburst  of  national  energy  found  its  chief 
vent  on  the  sea.  The  Indian  voyage  of  De 
1595  Houtman  in  1595  fired  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  while  the  London  merchants  were  awaiting 
the  changing  moods  of  Elizabeth,  or  extracting 
subscriptions  for  a single  expedition,  no  fewer  than 
1595-icoi  fifteen  fleets  sailed  between  1595  and  1601  from 
Holland  to  the  East.  This  period  of  ‘ separate  ’ 
Dutch  voyages  is  so  little  realised  by  English 
historians,  yet  forms  so  essential  a part  of  the 
Dutch  precedent  closely  followed  by  the  English 
Company,  that  I give  their  details  below.1  Of  the 


1 The  Fifteen  Separate  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Indies,  1595-1601. 


umber  of  ! 
Poyages 

Names  of  Commanders 

Names  of  the  Separate 
Companies 

umber  of 
Vessels 

Date  of 
Departure 

Date  of  j 
Return  1 

l 

a 

1 

Houtman 

Compagnie  van  Verre, 

4 

April  2, 1595 

April  14,1597 

Amsterdam 

1 July  19, 

2 

Jakob  Corneliszoon  van 
Neck 

Oude  Compagnie,  Am- 
sterdam 

8 

May  1, 1598 

1 1599 

J May  19, 
1600 

1 Sept.  1600 

3 

Houtman 

Moucheron,  Veere  . . 

2 

Mar.  15.1598 

July  29,  1600 

1 4 

Gerard  Leroy  and  Laurens 

Compagnie  van  Middel- 

3 

1598 

1600 

Bikker 

burg 

5 

Jacques  ilaliu  and  Simon 

J.  van  der  Veken  & Cic, 

5 

June  27,  1598 

— 

de  Cordes 

Rotterdam 

6 

Olivier  van  Noort  . . . 

Rotterdam 

4 

July  2,  1598 

Aug.  12, 1601 

7 

Steven  van  der  Hagen  . 

Oude  Compagnie,  Amster- 

3 

April  26, 

July  1601 

dam 

1599 

8 

Pieter  Both  van  Amers- 

Nieuwe  Brabantsche 

4 

Dec.  21,  1599 

1601 

foort 

Compagnie,  Amsterdam 

9 

Jakob  Wilkens  .... 

Oude  Compagnie,  A mster- 

4 

Dec.  21,  1599 

1601 

dam 

(July  15. 

10 

Van  Neck 

Oude  Compagnie,  Amster- 

6 

June  28, 1600 

J 1602,  1603, 

dam 

( 1604 

! 11 

Ouljam  Seneschal  . . . 

Nieuwe  Brabantsche 

0 

June  28, 1600 

1601 

Compagnie,  Amsterdam 

t 12 

Comelis  Bastiaanszoon  . 

Compagnie  van  Middel- 

4 

Jan.  28, 1601 

July  6,  1602  i 

burg 

8 

1 13 

Jakob  van  Heemskerck  . 

Vereenigde  Hollandsche 

April  23, 

< Mav.  1603,  j 

Compagnie,  Amsterdam 

1601 

1 1602, 1604 ; 

1 14 

Wolphert  Harmenszoon  . 

Vereenigde  Hollandsche 

5 

April  23, 

March  1603 

Compagnie,  Amsterdam 

1601 

15 

Joris  Spilbergh  .... 

Moucheron,  Veere  . . . 

3 



65 

May  5,  1601 

1604 

1 

'From  Les  Premiers  Voyages  des  Neerlandais  dans  Vlnsulinde 
<1595  1G02)  par  Trince  Roland  Bonaparte  (Versailles,  1884). 
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sixty-five  ships  sent  from  Holland  in  the  six  years 
from  April  1595  to  May  1601,  Amsterdam  supplied 
by  far  the  larger  number,  Zeeland  with  Middelburg 
as  its  centre  came  next,  and  the  merchants  of  minor 
States  competed  with  companies  of  their  own. 

The  Dutch  Government  sagaciously  foresaw 
the  dangers  to  which  separate  expeditions  might 
give  rise  in  distant  and  hostile  seas  : that  opposition 
of  interests  among  rival  groups  of  adventurers  of 
the  same  nation,  and  that  weakness  in  the  face  of 
a common  enemy,  to  which  the  English  system  of 
‘ separate  voyages  ’ subsequently  succumbed.  On 
March  20,  1602,  as  we  have  seen,  it  united  the 
Indian  Companies  in  the  several  States  into  one 
Joint  Stock  Association  under  the  title  of  the 
United  East  India  Company,1  with  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  for  twenty-one  years, 
dating  from  January  1,  1602. 

The  combination  was  compulsory,  as  an}' 
company  which  refused  to  join  would  be  ipso  facto 
shut  out  from  the  Indian  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dutch  Government  behaved  liberally  to 
the  separate  organisations,  and  took  over  their 


1 Vereenighde  Oost-Indische 
Compagnie  in  the  Charter  of 
1602 ; Nederlandsche  Vereenig- 
de  Oost  Indische  Compagnie  or 
Vereenigde  Geoctroyeerde  O.  I. 
Compagnie  in  the  title  and  body 
of  the  Instructions  to  the  Gouver- 
neur  Generaal  in  1632  ; Generale 
Nederlandsche  Geoctroyeerde  O. 
I.  Compagnie,  in  documents  of 
1650.  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte 


gives  it  as  ‘ De  Algemeene  Geoc- 
troyeerde Oost-Indische  Com- 
pagnie,’ in  his  Les  Premiers  Voy- 
ages des  Neerlandais  dans  Vln- 
sulinde,  p.  38  (Versailles,  1884). 
The  initials  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany, V.O.I.C.,  were  from  the 
first  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
U.E.I.C.,  adopted  by  the  English 
United  East  India  Company  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


1602 


1602 
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directors  for  life  into  the  joint  Directorate  of  the 
United  Company.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
Directors  of  the  United  Company,  although  fixed 
in  permanence  under  the  Charter  at  sixty,  was  at 
first  seventy-three.1 


1 The  contemporary  materials 
which  I have  used  for  the 
Dutch  transactions  in  the  East 
are  (1)  The  MS.  ‘ Java  Book  ’ in 
the  India  Office,  being  A State- 
merit  of  the  States  and  Princes 
in  the  Eastern  Seas  with  whom 
the  Dutch  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  had  connection , showing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  connec- 
tion. Compiled  from  the  records 
at  Batavia  by  a Committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Java, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  1818.  Also  the  lately 
re-discovered  Java  Series  of  MSS. 
(2)  The  extracts  from  the  Records 
at  The  Hague  made  by  order 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  with  the  courte- 
ous permission  of  the  Dutch 
authorities,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers, 
Registrar  and  Superintendent  of 
Records  at  the  India  Office.  I 
invariably  quote  from  the  au- 
thorised MS.  translation  of  these 
extracts  in  the  India  Office.  (3) 
The  English  Company’s  Court 
Minutes , First  Letter  Booh,  and 
Letters  Received  from  the  East. 
4)  Contemporary  Voyages.  (5) 
Among  printed  books  of  primary 
importance  are  De  Opkomsb  van 
liet  Nederlandsch  Gezag  in 


Oost-Indie,  by  Jhr.  J.  K.  J.  de 
Jonge,  11  volumes.  Amsterdam, 
1864-83,  a monumental  work 
from  the  unpublished  Dutch 
Archives  by  a historian  of  the 
first  class,  whose  death  has  been 
a loss  not  to  Holland  alone  but 
to  Europe  and  Asia.  Geschiedenis 
van  de  Nederlandsche  Oost-In- 
dische  Bezittingen,  by  J.  ,T. 
Meinsma,  one  vol.  Delft,  1872. 
Geschichtlicher  Ueherhlick  dcr 
administrativen,  rechtlichcn 
und  finanziellen  Entwicklung 
dcr  Niederldndisch- Ostindischen 
Compagnie,  by  G.  C.  Klerk  de 
Reus,  Batavia  and  The  Hague, 
1894.  Verzameling  van  Instruc- 
tien,  Ordonnancien  en  Reglemen- 
ten  voor  de  regering  van  Neder- 
landsch  Indie,  vastgcstrld  in  dc 
jarcn  1609, 1617, 1632,  1650, 1807. 
1815,  1818,  1827,  1830,  en  1836. 
met  de  ontwerpen  dcr  Staats  Com- 
missie  van  1803,  en  Historische 
Aanteckeningcn,  edited  by  Mr.  P. 
Mijer,  one  vol.  Batavia,  1848. 
Bouwstoffen  voor  de  Geschiedenis 
der  Nedcrtanders  in  den  Malei- 
schen  Archipel,  by  Professor  P.  A. 
Tiele,  continued  by  Professor  J.E. 
Heeres,  ’s  Gravenhage,  1886,  in 
progress.  Histoire  des  Provinces- 
Unies  des  Pa'is-Bas,  depuis  Ic 
parfait  Etablissement  da  cctEtaf 
par  la  paix  de  Munster,  par  M . 
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In  a similar  spirit  the  joint  directorate  was  160 
divided  into  six  chambers,  representing  the  six 
subscribing  States  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  they  severally  contributed  to  the  common 
capital.1  This  representative  principle  was  carried 
still  further  in  the  executive  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  United 
Company’s  expeditions.  Sixteen  of  its  members 
were  taken  from  the  six  subscribing  provincial 
centres  in  direct  ratio  to  their  contributions,  while 
the  seventeenth  was  appointed  by  the  minor  States 
in  succession.2 

The  Government  had  close  relations  with  the 
personnel  of  the  directorate.  Reports  were  made 
to  the  States-General ; accounts  were  to  be  sub- 


Abraham  de  Wicquefort,  Con- 
seiller  et  Evident  de  L.A.S. 
les  Princes  de  Brunswic-Lun6- 
bourg,  publiee  au  nom  de  la 
Society  d’Histoire  il  Utrecht  par 
M.  L.  Ed.  Lenting,  Amsterdam, 
1861.  Saken  van  Staet  en  Oor- 
logh,  beschreven  door  Jhr.  L. 
van  Aitzema,  ’s  Graven-Hage, 
1669.  The  Abbe  Raynal’s  His- 
toire  Philosopliique  et  Politique 
des  Etablissemens  et  du  Com- 
merce dans  les  deux  Indes,  10 
volumes,  Geneva,  1782,  is  a 
good  example  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury work.  But,  as  an  authority, 
it  must  rather  rank  among  the 
French  abridgments  mentioned 
ante,  p.  239,  than  among  the 
original  Dutch  histories.  For 
the  biographical  aspects  of  Dutch 
discovery  I have  chiefly  relied  on 
A.  J.  van  der  Aa’s  monumental 


Biographisch  Woordenboek  der 
Nederlanden  (21  volumes,  Haar- 
lem, 1852-78),  and  J.  P.  I.  Du 
Bois’  Vies  des  Gouvemeurs  Gene- 
raux,  avec  VAbrege  de  VHistoire 
des  Etablissemens  Hollandois 
aux  Indes  Onentales  (La  Haye, 
1763).  But  Francois  Valentyn’s 
Oud  en  Nieuiv  Oost-Indien  (5 
volumes,  Dordrecht,  1724),  and 
the  Chroniick  van  Hoorn  of 
Theodorus  Velius  (third  ed.  4to. 
Hoorn,  1648),  and  other  contem- 
porary writers  should  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  desire  to 
realise  the  life-work  of  the  Dutch 
navigators  and  founders  of  the 
power  of  Holland  in  the  East. 

1 Tabular  View  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  of  1602,  compiled  from 
Klerk  de  Reus.  According  to 

2 See  note  1 on  next  page. 
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1602  mitted  to  them ; they  supervised  the  Company’s 
instructions  to  its  servants  ; and  they  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  until  1638  a sum  of  25,000 
florins  (£2,000)  due  for  the  Charter  of  1602. 2 
The  Council  of  Seventeen  was,  in  fact,  a sort  of 
elected  Board  of  Control,  intermediate  between 
the  Dutch  Company  and  the  States-General,  some- 
what, although  by  no  means  exactly,  like  the  Board 
of  Control  established  nearly  two  centuries  later 
between  the  English  East  India  Company  and 
Parliament. 

The  qualification  for  a director  in  the  four  lead- 
ing Chambers  was  £500  and  £250  in  the  two  minor 
ones.3  The  Directors  and  their  staff  were  to  be 


Meinsma  (pp.  27,  28),  the  sub-  ing,  if  we  add  the  Fl.25,000  for 

scriptions  of  the  six  States  the  charter,  a round  sum  of 

amounted  to  Fl.6,475,000,  mak-  Fl.6,500,000. 


Names  of  State  or  Chamber  1 

Amount  of 
Subscription  1 

Original 
number  of 
Directors 
taken  over 3 

• 

Permanent 
» u ruber  of 
Directors 
assigned  to 
theChamber*| 

1.  Amsterdam 

FI.3 

3,674,915 

23 

20 

2.  Zeeland 

1,309,405 

14 

12 

3.  Delft 

469,400 

12 

7 

4.  Rotterdam 

173,000 

9 

7 

5.  Hoorn 

266,868 

4 

7 i 

6.  Enkhuizen 

640,000 

ii 

7 

Invested  by  the  State  (Klerk  de  Reus,  p.  176) 

6,424,588 

25,000 

Total  £537,465. 

6,449,588 

73 

"... 

1 Klerk  (le  Reus,  pp.  175-6.  ’ Klerk  de  Reus,  p.  8.  * Florins=l  >. 


1 GescJdedenis  van  de  Neder-  2 According  to  Klerk  dr  Reus, 

landsclie  Ooet-Induche  Beeittin-  p.  176;  the  sum  payable  6>r  the 
gen,  door  J.  J.  Meinsma,  p.  26  charter  was  FI.  150,000  according 

(Delft,  1872).  [This  is  note  2 of  to  Meinsma,  p.  27. 
p.  337.]  3 In  Amsterdam,  Zeeland  (in- 
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remunerated  by  1 per  cent,  on  the  cargoes.  A 1002 
general  reckoning  was  to  be  made  every  ten  years, 
at  which  periods  shareholders  might  reclaim  their 
subscriptions  and  withdraw.1  The  shares  were 
ordinary  ones  of  £250  each,  and  ‘ head-participant  ’ 
shares  of  £500.  The  subscription  was  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  population  of  Holland.  But  practically 
the  first  expedition  in  1602  consisted  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  previous  separate  companies, 
and  taken  over  from  them  by  the  United  Dutch 
Company. 

So  high  rose  the  tide  of  national  enthusiasm 
that  even  ruined  Antwerp,  bleeding  and  mangled  1002 
in  the  claws  of  Spain,  found  money  for  shares. 

Her  clandestine  subscriptions,  through  agents  at 
Amsterdam  and  Middelburg,  roused  the  wrath  of 
her  oppressors,  and  an  Antwerp  merchant  was 
condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment  for  this 
offence.2  The  great  Company,  with  its  capital  of, 
say,  £540,000,  and  with  ample  powers  of  conquest 
or  attack  vested  in  it  by  the  State,  was  recognised 
by  friend  and  foe  as  a new  national  force.  It 
marks,  in  truth,  the  final  development  of  that 
policy  of  sea-war  by  sea-trade  wTith  which  Holland  1602 
had  first  confronted,  and  was  now  about  to  beat 
down,  Spain. 

The  States-General  perfectly  understood  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

It  was  not  only  a question  of  the  sullen  Spanish 

eluding  Middelburg),  Delft  and  florins. 

Rotterdam,  6,000  florins.  In  1 I again  follow  Meinsma. 

Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen,  3,000  2 Idem,  p.  27. 

y 2 
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1602  pride,  and  of  the  long  slaughter  of  Protestant 
saints  and  patriots  in  sacked  towns  and  on  bloody 
fields.  It  was  also  the  spectral  procession  of  those 
100,000  judicial  murders  of  peaceful  men  and 
women  by  fire  and  torture  and  burying  alive,  before 
the  country  rose  in  its  despair,1  that  compelled 
every  act  of  Holland  to  be  an  act  of  war  against 
Spain.  The  United  East  India  Company  was  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Dutch  were  to  compel  the 
oppressor  first  to  an  unwilling  truce,  and  finally  to 
let  them  go. 

That  magnificent  achievement  belongs  to 
European  history,  and  I here  venture  only  to  note 
a few  of  the  first  landmarks  which  it  left  behind  in 
Asia.  In  1602  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  Company 
routed  the  Portuguese  near  Bantam,  and  laid  open 
for  ever  the  road  to  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 
From  that  date  the  ascendency  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  although  subject  to  occasional 
checks,  was  only  a question  of  time. 

In  1603  they  threatened  Goa,  the  middle 

1603  capital  of  the  Indo-Portuguese  route,  and  in  1606 
blockaded  its  western  terminus  by  carrying  the 

1606  war  into  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  itself.  They 
shut  up  that  river  by  a great  expedition,2  to  which 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  largely  contributed, 

1607  and  in  April  1607  they  totally  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Gibraltar  Bay.  In  the  further- 
most East,  the  Dutch  wrenched  the  fairest  isles  of 

1 Hugo  Grotius,  Annalcs  et  2 Grotius,  De  Rebus  Belgicis, 

Hisioriae  de  Rebus  Belgicis , lib.  lib.  xv.  p.  480  (Ed.  1657). 
i.  p.  12  (Amsterdam,  1657). 
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the  Moluccas  from  the  Portuguese,  and  although 
partially  expelled  for  a time,  they  returned  in  force, 
gradually  completed  the  conquest,  and  ousted  the 
Portuguese  trade  even  in  Japan. 

The  exclusive  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands 
became  a fixed  point  in  the  Dutch  policy.  The 
instructions  to  their  first  Governor-General,  Pieter 
Both  (1609-1614),  were  that,  ‘ The  commerce  of 
the  Moluccas,  Amboyna  and  Banda  should  belong 
to  the  Company,  and  that  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  should  have  the  least  part.’  Throughout 
their  long  negotiations  with  England,  they  never 
yielded  their  sovereign  rights  in  the  Spice  Islands. 

Having  thus  struck  at  Spain  at  the  two 
extremities  of  her  Indo-Portuguese  trade,  Lisbon 
and  the  Moluccas,  the  Dutch  proceeded  de- 
liberately to  establish  themselves  at  vantage-posts 
along  the  line  of  communication.  Into  the  military 
operations  of  the  next  half-century  space  precludes 
me  from  entering.  Five  dates1  must  suffice  to 
mark  the  further  Dutch  conquest  of  the  Indian 
trade  route.  Having  made  themselves  a power  in 
Java,  midway  between  the  Malay  Straits  and  the 
Moluccas,  they  fixed  their  capital  at  Batavia  on 
its  northern  coast,  in  1619.  In  1641  they  captured 
Malacca  from  the  Portuguese,  and  thus  turned 
the  Straits  into  a Dutch  water-way.  From  1638 
onwards  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon, 
driving  them  from  their  last  stronghold  in  1658. 
They  took  possession  of  the  great  half-way  house 

1 Each  date,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  only  the  decisive  one  in  a 
series  of  operations. 


1002 

to 
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of  Indo-European  commerce,  the  Cape  of  Good 
1652  Hope,  and  settled  a colony  there  in  1652.  When 
Portugal  emerged,  in  1640,  from  her  sixty  years’ 
captivity  to  Spain,  she  found  that  her  power  in  the 
ic4i  Eastern  seas  had  passed  to  the  Dutch.  In  1641 
she  surrendered  for  ever  her  exclusive  claims  to 
the  spice  trade  by  a treat)'  with  Holland,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Dutch  retaining  their  conquests,  and 
of  free  navigation  and  trade  to  both  Powers  in  the 
Eastern  seas.1 

Holland’s  conquest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
was,  in  truth,  a conquest  by  treaty  not  less  than  by 
war.  Always  ready  to  fight,  she  regarded  fighting 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  trade.  Her  object  was 
not,  as  Portugal’s  had  been,  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  ‘ nefandissivii  Machovieti  secta  ’ 2 for  the  loss  of 
the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine,  or  to  swell  the  pride 
of  a Royal  House  by  new  Asiatic  titles,  and  to 
bring  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  within  the  Christian 
fold,  but  by  establishing  a sufficient  degree  of 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  to  prevent  them  from 
selling  their  spices  to  any  European  nation  but 
herself.  Where  she  found  a stringent  supremacy 
needful  she  established  it ; where  a less  control 
sufficed,  she  was  at  first  willing  to  leave  the  princes 
and  peoples  very  much  to  themselves.  The  whole 
process  is  laid  bare  in  the  documents  copied  for 
the  English  East  India  Company  during  our 

1 Clause  vii.  of  the  Dutch-Por-  for  the  text  of  this  instrument, 
tuguese  treaty  of  12th  .Time,  1641,  2 Bull  of  Nicholas  V.  8th 

proclaimed  at  Batavia  in  October  January,  1454.  Editio  Tauri- 
1642.  I thank  Dr.  W.  R.  Bisschop  nensis,  tom.  v. 
of  London  and  Leyden  University 
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occupation  of  Java  (1811-1818),  and  now  preserved 
in  the  India  Office.1 

I propose,  as  in  my  sketch  of  the  Portuguese 
policy  in  Asia,  to  briefly  exhibit  from  the  manu- 
script records  the  methods,  rather  than  the  military 
operations,  by  which  the  Dutch  built  up  their 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  generalise,  the  Dutch  kept  three  points 
steadily  in  view.  First,  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Holland  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  island-chiefs. 
This  was  asserted  sometimes  as  the  result  of  con- 
quest, but  frequently  in  the  form  of  a protectorate, 
the  native  princes  consenting  to  hold  their  territories 
as  a kind  of  fief  under  the  Dutch  suzerainty. 
Second,  all  other  European  nations,  and  especially 
England,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  island 
trade ; and  in  many  cases  specific  engagements 
were  entered  into  for  war  against  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Third,  as  the  Dutch  tightened  their  grasp 
on  the  Archipelago,  they  adopted  more  drastic  pro- 
visions for  the  maintenance  of  their  monopoly.2  The 
natives  were  forbidden  to  sail  beyond  certain  limits 
from  their  respective  coasts,  under  pain  of  piracy ; 
they  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  Indian 
or  other  Asiatic  ports ; and  they  were  compelled  to 


1 Statement  of  the  States  and 
Princes,  See.  MS.  Java  Book,  India 
Office.  Vide  ante,  p.  336,  foot- 
note. 

2 How  all-embracing  that 
monopoly  was  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  list  of  articles  in 
which  the  Dutch  factories  claimed 


the  exclusive  right  to  deal : 
Amber,  bird’s-nests,  cassia  lignum, 
sapanwood,  cloths,  camphor, 
benzoni,  cloves,  diamonds,  gold, 
opium,  pepper,  mace,  mother  o’ 
pearl,  nutmegs,  sago,  slaves,  tin, 
tortoise-shell,  wax.  Java  Book, 
p.  4.  India  Office  MSS. 
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root  up  their  spice  trees  in  islands  which  competed 
with  the  produce  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  Stipu- 
lations were  sometimes  introduced  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformed  Religion. 

A few  examples  must  suffice  to  illustrate  these 
general  principles  of  policy.  The  arena  was  that 
great  island- world,  perhaps  the  mountain  tops  and 
plateaux  of  a submerged  continent,  which  stretches 
from  the  shores  of  Asia  to  the  Australian  coast. 
An  almost  continuous  belt  of  long  islands  (Su- 
matra, Java,  Flores  and  Timor,  &c.)  curves  south- 
eastwards  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  north- 
west point  of  Australia.  Within  this  belt,  on  the 
north,  lie  Borneo;  Celebes  to  the  east  of  Borneo  ; 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  including  Ternate 
and  Tidore  ; with  the  valuable  Nutmeg  and  Clove 
Isles,  Banda,  Amboyna,  Pulaway,  Pularoon  and 
Rosengyn  among  them  to  the  south ; and  finally 
New  Guinea  at  the  easternmost  extremity.  The 
Philippines  stretch  in  elongated  broken  masses 
northward  from  the  Spice  Islands  towards  Formosa, 
China  and  Japan. 

The  Dutch  resolved  to  make  themselves 
masters  both  of  the  outer  or  southern  belt  of  long 
islands  and  of  the  rich  spice-archipelago  which 
they  girt  in.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  first  strategic  point  on  the  outer  belt  is 
Achin,  on  the  north-western  point  of  Sumatra, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  sea 
between  that  island  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  King  of  Achin  claimed  a disputed  supremacy 
icoo  over  all  Sumatra,  and  in  1600  the  Dutch  entered 
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into  a treaty  with  him  for  a resident  factory.1  icoo 
The  relations  were  gradually  strengthened  into 
an  armed  alliance  against  the  Portuguese,  whose 
Eastern  capital,  Malacca,  dominated  the  opposite 
coast.  When  the  Dutch  grew  strong  and  the 
Achin  Raja,  fearing  the  results  of  their  success, 
began  to  give  trouble,  he  found  his  dependent 
chiefdoms  and  islets  had  themselves  entered  into 
separate  engagements  with  Holland  acknowledging 
her  sovereignty,  and  securing  to  her  the  privileges 
of  exclusive  trade.  From  the  year  1688  onwards,  ices 
and  even  before  that  date,  the  Dutch  treaties  with 
the  Sumatra  minor  chiefs  pledge  them  to  hostility 
against  the  King  of  Achin. 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
the  Dutch  took  even  more  effective  measures. 

The  keys  to  the  passage  on  the  northern  side  were 
Portuguese  Malacca,  about  two-thirds  down  the 
Straits,  and  the  native  kingdom  of  Johor,  at  their 
exit  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  Company  Malacca, 
the  Eastern  capital  of  Portuguese  Asia,  could  defy 
any  Protestant  fleet  unless  aided  by  a native  land 
power.  So  in  1606  the  Dutch  made  a compact  icoo 
with  Johor  to  seize  Malacca;  Holland  to  keep  the 
town  and  fortress,  Johor  to  have  the  adjacent 
territory,  and  all  captured  property  to  be  divided 
between  them.2  From  this  time  onward  the 
Dutch  could  attack  Malacca  with  the  help  of  the 
Achin  fleet  from  Sumatra  on  the  north-west  and  of 

1 Treaty  of  December  1600.  1 Treaty  of  17th  May,  1606. 

Java  Records.  India  Office  MSS.  Java  Records.  India  Office  MSS. 
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the  Johor  levies  from  the  east.  It  was  only  their 
unstable  relations  with  these  native  States  that 
deferred  the  final  fall  of  the  Portuguese  head 
iG4i  quarters  in  the  Far  East  to  Holland  in  1641.  In 
that  year  the  country  around  Malacca  also 
abjured  its  allegiance  to  Portugal  and  promised 
fidelity  to  the  Dutch.1 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  Malacca 
passage  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra, 
which  thus  came  into  Dutch  keeping,  were  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  between  Sumatra  and  Java. 
This  narrow  opening  formed  an  alternative  entrance 
through  the  belt  of  long  islands  into  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Dutch  Company  resolved  to 
secure  the  command  of  it.  Bantam,  on  the  north- 
western point  of  Java,  dominated  its  exit  into 
the  inner  sea  of  islands.  Even  before  the  United 
Company’s  first  voyage,  the  ‘ separate  ’ Dutch 
commanders  had  made  a compact  with  the  Raja 
of  Bantam  for  ‘ mutual  honest  trade,’  and  the 
subsequent  treaties  with  Bantam  fill  many  pages 
of  the  India  Office  records.2 
1009  In  1609,  by  an  engagement  known  as  the 
‘Eternal  Treaty,’  the  Dutch  agreed  to  aid  the 
Bantam  Raja  against  foreign  enemies,  particularly 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  his  State  slowly 
passed  into  a dependency  of  Holland.  The  Dutch 
perceived,  however,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Jacatra 
river,  with  its  spacious  bay,  a little  to  the  east  of 


1 Java  Booh,  condensed.  India  down  to  1782.  Java  Records. 
Office  MSS.  India  Office  MSS. 

1 Treaties  of  3rd  July,  1596, 
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Bantam,  afforded  superior  convenience  for  shipping. 

In  1612  a treaty  secured  free  trade  to  the  Dutch  1612 
at  Jacatra,  and  after  a scuffle  with  the  English, 
the  Dutch  destroyed  the  old  Javanese  town,  rebuilt 
it  under  the  name  of  Batavia,  and  made  it  their 
headquarters  in  the  East  (1619).  iei9 

The  clearness  of  vision  which  led  them  to 
secure  the  two  main  inlets  into  the  Archipelago 
(the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda) 
also  guided  the  Dutch  to  the  best  sites  in  the 
enclosed  island  world.  The  positions  which  they 
took  up  were  either  strong  for  war  or  rich  in 
trade,  and  eventually  passed  into  the  Dutch  power 
by  conquest  from  the  Portuguese  or  by  treaties 
enforced  on  the  native  chiefs.  The  atrocities  of 
Spanish-Portuguese  rule  made  the  islanders  wel- 
come the  new  comers,  who  promised  to  help  them 
against  the  common  oppressor.  Almost  every- 
where we  find  a defensive  alliance  with  the  natives 
against  the  Portuguese  become  the  basis  of  the 
Dutch  power.  Thus  at  Ternate,  the  chief  seat  of 
trade  in  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  the  Sultan 
entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Dutch  Admiral  in 
1607  for  protection  against  a Spanish-Portuguese  1607 
armada.  The  right  to  build  and  to  destroy  forts 
followed.  The  uprooting  of  the  clove  trees  which 
might  compete  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna  came 
in  due  course ; and  in  1649  the  Sultan  appointed  1649 
the  Dutch  Governor  as  his  Viceroy  over  his  chief 
island  dependencies.1 

1 Treaties  of  June,  1607,  3rd  May,  1649,  &c.  Java  Records.  India 
Office  MSS. 
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One  other  example  must  suffice.  Amboyna, 
the  richest  clove  island  of  the  southern  Moluccas, 
had  been  visited  by  the  Dutch  ‘ separate  ’ expedi- 
tions, and  entered  into  a trade  arrangement.  In 
1600  1600  this  friendly  relation  was  strengthened  into  a 
compact  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  and 
1605  the  erection  of  a Dutch  castle.1  In  1605  the  chiefs 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Holland,  in  return 
for  a guarantee  of  protection  against  Portugal  and 
Spain.  They  agreed  to  aid  the  Dutch  in  their  wars 
and  to  sell  their  cloves  to  no  other  nation.2  As 
the  Dutch  drew  tighter  their  bonds  on  the  Mo- 
luccas, Amboyna,  like  its  suzerain  island,  Ternate, 
1618  grew  restive.  But  in  1618  the  Dutch  finally  esta- 
blished their  supremacy  at  Amboyna,  and  secured 
by  treaties  the  exclusive  trade,  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Reformed  Religion,  and  the  right  to  demand 
1628  forced  labour.3  In  1628  they  took  advantage  of  a 
dispute  in  the  family  of  the  Ternate  Raja  to  shake 
off  his  suzerain  claims  to  the  customs  duties  at 
Amboyna,  and  to  declare  themselves  masters  of 
the  island  by  virtue  of  conquest  from  the  Portu- 
guese in  1605. 

The  harsher  measures  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Archipelago  belong,  generally,  to  a period  subse- 
quent to  1628.  It  was  not  till  a much  later  date  that 
they  fully  developed  their  system  of  confining  the 
islanders  on  pain  of  piracy  to  their  own  or  adjacent 

1 Treaty  of  September  1600.  Office  MSS. 

India  Office  MSS.  3 Treaties  of  the  19th  November, 

2 Treaty  of  9th  August,  1605  1618,  1st  July,  1620.  Java  Re- 

(said  to  have  been  renewed  in  cords.  India  Office  MSS. 

1609).  Java  Records.  India 
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coasts,  forbad  their  sending  or  receiving  embassies 
to  or  from  India  and  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  en- 
forced a tribute  in  ‘ full-grown  slaves.’ 1 In  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  really 
were  what  they  declared  themselves  to  be,  the 
deliverers  of  the  islands  from  Portuguese  oppression. 

In  return  for  their  protection  they  demanded  the 
exclusive  trade,  and  such  subsidiary  guarantees 
as  they  deemed  needful  to  secure  it. 

The  growing  rivalry  of  the  English  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  comparative  calm.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Dutch  claimed  the  monopoly  of  the 
richest  of  the  Spice  Islands  on  the  threefold 
ground  of  priority  of  occupation,  services  rendered 
to  the  natives  against  the  Portuguese,  and  treaties 
which  at  once  defined  and  secured  their  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  asserted  the  still 
earlier  arrival  of  Drake’s  ship  in  1579,  denied  that  1579 
the  isolated  coast  castles  of  the  Dutch  amounted 
to  effective  occupation  of  a great  archipelago,  and 
claimed  an  equal  right  with  the  Dutch  to  make 
treaties  with  the  native  Powers. 

The  English  claim  founded  on  Drake’s  priority 
of  discovery  could  not  be  pressed  in  serious  diplo- 
macy, as  it  told  against  our  general  contention 
that  a title  to  territory  could  only  be  maintained 
on  the  ground  of  actual  possession,  or  effective 
occupation.  But  it  long  served  as  a national 
rallying  cry.  In  1606  Sir  Henry  Middleton  as-  1606 


1 See  for  example  the  treaties  JavaEecords,  p.  237.  India  Office 
with  the  Island  of  Sumbawa,  MSS. 

1669,  1673,  1674r-5,  1701,  1765. 
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serted  our  right  to  a factory  in  the  Moluccas,  ‘ for 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  trade  in  Ternate  before 
the  name  of  the  Hollanders  was  known  in  those 
parts  of  the  world.’ 1 As  late  as  1652  it  formed  a 
basis  of  a discourse,  the  East  India  Trade  first 
discovered  by  the  English , in  which  the  author 
gravely  relates  how  the  Dutch  ‘ took  the  advantage 
of  the  negligent  and  inconsiderate  English  ’ to 
secure  the  profits  of  Drake’s  discovery.2  This 
popular  plea,  although  put  forward  in  official  docu- 
ments,3 cannot  be  accepted  by  an  honest  historian. 
But  it  explains  that  sense  of  having  been  over- 
reached which  embittered  English  feeling  to  the 
Dutch. 

The  situation  was  in  fact  incompatible  with 
peace.  Yet  Holland  and  England  were  in  Europe, 
not  only  at  peace,  but  the  joint  champions  of  a 
great  religious  cause.  Nor  could  either  country  at 
once  forget  that  but  for  Elizabeth’s  coldness  to  the 
Dutch  overtures,  the  English  Queen  might  have 
been  the  sovereign  of  the  united  nations.  On  the 
1602  arrival  of  the  English  ships  in  the  East,  1602,  the 
commanders  of  the  two  Protestant  fleets  joined 
against  the  Portuguese  ; and,  as  we  saw,  the 
plunder  of  a Portugal  ship  supplied  the  return 
cargo  for  the  first  voyage  of  the  London  Company. 
But  the  Dutch  quickly  perceived  that  the  English 

1 The  Last  East  Indian  3 Petition  of  the  Company  to 

Voyage,  London  1606.  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 

2 Strange  News  from  the  land,  November  1611.  First 
Indies,  by  J.  D.  Discourse,  p.  1,  Letter  Book,  p.  429. 

ff.  London,  1652. 
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were  both  weak  and  inconvenient  neighbours  in  the 
Archipelago. 

Each  English  voyage  worked  with  a small 
capital,  and  raised  the  local  prices  by  eagerness  to 
secure  a freight.  The  Dutch  abstained  for  a time 
from  hostilities,  yet  strove  to  frighten  the  natives 
from  dealing  with  the  newcomers  by  representing 
them  as  buccaneers.  When  the  island  chiefs 
found  that  the  English,  instead  of  making  piratical 
descents,  came  with  money  in  their  hands,  and 
parted  with  it  more  freely  than  the  Dutch,  this 
device  failed.  The  Dutch  next  tried  bribery,  and 
in  1603  were  said  to  have  offered  12,000  dollars  to  igo3 
the  natives  of  Pularoon  if  they  would  not  trade 
with  the  English.1  The  death  of  Elizabeth  in 
1603,  and  King  James’s  treaty  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  following  year,  broke  the  tradition 
of  Dutch  and  English  friendship  based  on  the  joint 
championship  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Scruples 
of  sentiment  or  of  religion  disappeared,  and  com- 
mercial rivalry  became  the  permanent  factor  in  the 
relations  of  England  and  Holland. 

It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  on  the  early  phases 
of  the  struggle  which  ensued.  The  English  Com- 
pany was  the  weakling  child  of  the  old  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  the  shifty  policy  of  King  J ames  : 
the  Dutch  Company  was  the  strong  outgrowth  of 
the  life  and  death  struggle  of  a new  nation  with 
its  Spanish  oppressors.  The  English  Company 
began  with  slender  resources  in  1601  the  system 
of  ‘ separate  voyages,’  which  the  Dutch  Company, 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  325. 
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after  a trial  of  that  method  on  a great  scale  since 
1595,  deliberately  abandoned  in  1602  for  the  joint 
system  of  a United  Company  with  vast  capital — 
the  joint  system  which  the  English  only  adopted 
after  eleven  years  of  painful  experience  in  1612, 
and  even  then  in  a less  stable  form. 

Yet  the  English  boldly  stood  forth  to  the  natives 
not  only  as  rivals  but  as  opponents  of  the  Dutch. 
In  1605  the  King  of  Tidore,  in  the  Spice  Islands, 
appealed  to  King  James  for  help  against  the 
Hollanders,  on  the  ground  that  his  Majesty  was 
in  friendship  with  Spain.1  The  King  of  Ternate, 
hard  by,  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  * great 
Captain  Francis  Drake,’  whose  return  ‘ we  have 
daily  expected,’  and  complained  that  the  Dutch, 
having  driven  out  the  Portuguese,  prevent  him  from 
granting  a factory  to  the  English.2  The  King 
of  Bantam  in  Java  rejoiced  that  ‘now  England 
and  Bantam  are  both  as  one.’ 3 From  Achin  in 
Sumatra,4  commanding  the  western  gateway  of 
the  Archipelago,  to  the  Spice  Islands  in  its  furthest 
east,  the  Dutch  found  themselves  encountered  by 
a new  set  of  competing,  and  sometimes  hostile, 
compacts  between  the  native  princes  and  the 
English  Company. 

We  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  provide  an 
English  wife  for  the  King  of  Sumatra.  That 
potentate  having  expressed  a wish  for  such  a 
consort,  ‘ a gentleman  of  honourable  parentage  ’ 

1 First  Letter  Book  of  the  2 Idem,  p.  68. 

East  India  Company  (Birdwood  3 Idem,  p.  68. 

and  Foster,  1893),  p.  67.  1 Idem,  p.  67. 
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proposed  at  a Court  meeting  of  the  Company  in 
1614,  ‘ his  daughter  of  most  excellent  parts  for  ici4 
music,  her  needle  and  good  discourse,  as  also  very 
beautiful  and  personable.’  The  probable  benefit 
to  the  Company  was  gravely  debated,  ‘ and  the 
lawfulness  of  the  enterprise  proved  by  Scripture.’ 

But  some  feared  that  the  other  wives  ‘ may  poison 
her  if  she  became  an  extraordinary  favourite.’ 1 
The  father  was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  but  we  do 
not  hear  that  the  lady  went  out.  Yet  the  bare 
suggestion  must  have  seemed  alarming  to  the 
Dutch. 

Nor  did  the  English  diplomacy  in  Europe  tend 
to  soothe  the  rivalry  in  the  Asiatic  seas.  Holland 
quickly  valued  at  its  real  worth  the  lip-friendship 
of  King  James.  During  the  Dutch  efforts  for  a 
settlement  with  Spain,  England  was  detached 
from  the  Protestant  cause  by  the  bait  of  a Spanish 
marriage,  and  of  the  Netherlands  as  a prospective 
dowry  of  the  Infanta  after  the  death  of  the  childless 
Archduke.  Holland,  thus  deserted,  saw  her  hoped- 
for  peace  with  Spain  dwindle  to  the  Twelve 
Years’  Truce  of  1609,  leaving  the  menace  of  a ieoo 
Spanish  war  on  its  expiry,  and  a resentment  against 
England  for  a century  to  come. 

The  Dutch  in  the  East  took  prompt  measures 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  If  England  proved  so 
faint  a friend  in  Europe,  the  Archipelago  was  to  be- 
come a place  of  little  ease  for  the  English  Company. 
Scarcely  had  the  Spanish  truce  of  1609  given 
Holland  a breathing-pause,  than  she  resolved  to 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1513-1616,  pars.  789,  812. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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1609  consolidate  her  Asiatic  settlements  under  a firm 
local  control.  The  Council  of  Seventeen  nominated 
a man  of  great  ability  to  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
pany’s factories,  and  in  November  1609  1 the  States- 
General  commissioned  him  with  extensive  powers 
as  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Pieter  Both2  justified  their  confidence. 
He  had  proved  his  capacity  as  admiral  of  the 
Brabant  Company’s  expedition  in  1599-1601,  and 
his  initial  duty  in  his  new  high  office  was  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  Dutch  servants  in  the  East 
to  the  States-General  and  the  United  Company. 

1610  He  sailed  as  Governor-General  with  a fleet  of 
eight  ships  in  January  1610,  and  after  months  of 
storm  arrived  at  Bantam  in  January  1611.  During 

1611-1614  the  next  four  years  he  brought  the  islands  within 
a network  of  treaties.  He  thus  confirmed  from 
Java  to  the  Moluccas  the  supremacy  and  exclusive 
trade  of  the  Dutch  ; procured,  when  expedient,  the 
toleration  of  the  Protestant  religion  ; and  laid  the 


1 ‘ Instructions  for  Pieter  Both, 
Governor  and  General,  and  those 
of  the  Council  of  India,’  &c.,  given 
under  the  order  of  the  Assembly 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  14th 
November,  1609,  and  approved  by 
the  States-General  on  the  26th 
November,  1609.  Verzameling 
van  Instructien,  Ordonnancien 
en  Reglementen  voor  de  regering 
van  Nederlandsch  Indie,  from 
1609  to  1636,  by  P.  Mijer,  pp. 

1-22  (Batavia,  1848).  It  will 
thus  be  observed  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Dutch  Governor- 


General  rested  from  the  first  on 
what  we  may  call  a Parliamentary 
basis  as  contrasted  with  the  royal 
charters  of  Elizabeth  and  onr 
Stuart  Kings. 

2 For  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished man  see  A.  J.  van  der  Aa's 
Biographisch  Woordenboek  der 
Nederlcmden  (21  vols.,  Haarlem, 
1852-78) ; and  Vies  des  Qouvcr- 
neurs  Generaux,  avec  VAbregd  de 
I'Histoire  des  Etdblissemens  Hol- 
la,ndois  aux  Indes  Orientates, 
par  J.  P.  I.  Du  Bois  (La  Haye, 
1763). 
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foundations  of  a new  national  Power  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  On  the  expiry  of  his  office,  he 
sailed  in  January  1615  with  four  richly  laden 
vessels  for  Europe,  but  perished  in  a hurricane  off 
the  Mauritius.  The  name  of  a mountain  in  that 
island  long  commemorated  his  loss,  and  appears  in 
a journal  of  1689  as  ‘ Pierre  Both.’ 

He  had  found  his  task  an  easy  one.  The 
native  rulers  in  the  Archipelago,  like  the  coast- 
rajas  with  whom  the  Portuguese  dealt  on  the 
Malabar  seaboard,  were  princes  on  a small  scale. 
The  greatest  of  them,  like  the  King  of  Achin  and 
the  Sultan  of  Ternate,  exercised  an  uncertain 
suzerainty  over  detached  territories  and  islands, 
each  with  lesser  chiefs  of  its  own.  Nor  as  regards 
the  English  did  the  first  Dutch  Governor-General 
find  much  difficulty.  The  whole  number  of 
English  ships  sent  out  up  to  the  year  1610,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  seventeen,1  and  of  the  seventeen 
vessels  only  a few  were  at  any  one  time  in  Asiatic 
waters.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  had  sent 
out  sixty-five  ships  before  the  union  of  the  separate 
companies  in  1602,  and  sixty-nine  vessels  from  1602 
to  1610.2  The  armament  and  fighting  force  of  the 

1 The  first  six  voyages  (ante,  p.  yacht;  in  1607,  10  ships  and  3 

291).  yachts ; in  1610,  7 ships  and  1 

2 The  contrast  can  best  be  brought  yacht ; total,  62  ships  and  7 yachts, 
out  by  the  following  figures,  to  be  Compiled  chiefly  from  the  separate 
compared  with  the  table  given  on  expeditions  given  in  De  Opkomst 
p.  291.  In  1602  the  United  Dutch  van  het  Nederlandsch  Gezag  in 
Company  sent  out  14  ships  and  Oost  Indie,  kc.  (1595-1610)  vol.  iii. 

I yacht  or  small  vessel ; in  1603,  pp.  3-135,  by  Jhr.  J.  K.  J.  De 
12  ships  and  1 yacht;  in  1605,  Jonge  (11  volumes,  Amsterdam, 

II  ships  ; in  1606,  8 ships  and  1 1864-1883). 
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English  ships  were  also  inferior  to  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch,  moreover,  took  a practical  care  for  the 
well-being  and  morals  of  their  servants  unknown 
in  the  English  factories.  While  the  London  Com- 
pany sent  out  volumes  of  sermons  and  forced  back 
i6io  the  first  English  wife,1  the  Dutch  Governor-General 
carried  with  him  thirty-six  goodly  young  women  as 
mates  to  their  countrymen  in  the  East.2  It  was 
not  till  more  than  half  a century  later,  that  the 
English  Company,  moved  by  the  scandal  of  a half- 
caste  population,  followed  their  example.3 

The  English  factors  and  captains  in  the  Archi- 
pelago were  in  truth  outmatched  at  every  point, 
and  the  London  Company  found  itself  compelled 
leu  to  seek  support  nearer  home.  In  1611  it  opened 
negotiations  at  Amsterdam.  A letter  to  the  Burgo- 
masters of  that  city7-  proposed  ‘ that  as  our  nations 
have  long  continued  in  firm  bonds  and  league  of 
amity,  so  we  might  peaceably  proceed  to  trade  jointly 
together  without  troubling  of  either  States.’ 4 The 
Dutch  replied  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  proposed 
to  approach  the  States-General  on  the  subject. 
But  meanwhile  the  London  merchants  realised 
that  the  struggle  was  a national  one,  not  to  be 
settled  by  the  two  Companies  alone,  and  had 


1 Mrs.  Richard  Steele.  The  Eng-  (La  Haye,  1763). 

lish  in  Western  India,  being  the  3 Chaplain  Anderson’s  The 
History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat  English  in  Western  India,  based 
of  Bombay,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  on  the  Surat  Records,  p.  215. 
Anderson,  chaplain,  pp.  29,  48  - 4 Robert  Middleton  to  certain 

(ed.  1856).  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  5th 

* Vies  dcs  Gouverneurs  Gene-  October,  1611.  First  Letter  Book, 
raux,  par  J.  P.  I.  Du  Bois,  p.  11  p.  432. 
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declared  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
that  they  ‘ are  enforced  at  last  to  break  silence  and 
complain  their  griefs.’ 1 

The  tale  they  told  was  one  to  which  no  English 
sovereign  could  turn  a deaf  ear.  They  had  ‘ long 
and  patiently  endured  sundry  notorious  wrongs  and 
injurious  courses  at  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,’ 
and  being  now  reduced  to  extremities  ‘ but  having 
no  means  of  remedy,  do  humbly  implore  your 
Lordship’s  honorable  assistance  and  mediation  to 
the  States.’  They  based  their  claim  to  trade  in  the 
Archipelago  on  the  prior  discoveries  of  Drake, 
Cavendish  and  Lancaster  ; and  on  Drake’s  compact 
with  the  King  of  Ternate  (the  suzerain  of  the 
Moluccas)  long  before  the  Dutch  were  heard  of  in 
those  seas.  The  argument  had  its  inconveniences, 
for  it  would  have  told  still  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Portuguese  prior  rights  which  the  English 
Company  were  about  to  scatter  to  the  winds. 
But  it  sufficed  to  bring  the  question  within  the 
range  of  European  diplomacy,  and  to  open  out 
new  opportunities  to  James  in  his  favourite  role  of 
the  peace-making  monarch. 

From  this  period  the  relations  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  Companies  divide  into  two  distinct 
branches : continuous  negotiation  in  Europe,  and 
continuous  contests  in  the  East.  After  preliminary 
action  by  our  ambassador  in  Holland,  the  States- 
General,  in  1613,  sent  Commissioners  accompanied 
by  Grotius,  then  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam  and  the 

1 Petition  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  endorsed  November  1611.  First 
Letter  Book,  pp.  429-432. 
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foremost  international  jurist  of  the  age,  to  treat 
with  English  Commissioners  in  London.1  Mueh 

1614  wrangling  resulted  in  a vague  agreement  in  1614  that 
each  nation  should  enjoy  such  places  as  it  had  con- 
quered or  discovered,  and  pay  customs  duties  to  the 
other  at  those  ports,  while  both  should  join  against 
the  common  enemy — Spain  and  Portugal.2  The 
Governor  of  the  English  Company  held  a con- 
ference with  the  Dutch  ambassador  in  London  for 
‘ a loving  and  friendly  trade  both  defensive  and 
offensive,’  by  the  two  corporations : we  to  throw 
open  the  Cambay  coast  to  the  Dutch,  and  they  to 
admit  us  to  the  Spice  Islands.3 

The  growing  animosities  in  the  East  rendered 
this  arrangement  a dead-letter,  and  in  January 

1615  1615  negotiations  were  renewed  at  The  Hague. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  our  ambassador  in  Holland, 
together  with  certain  Commissioners  to  represent 
the  East  India  Company,  received  a favourable 
audience  from  Barneveldt,  who  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  two  Companies  join  ‘ to  beat  the  Spaniard 
out  of  the  East  Indies.’ 4 King  James  himself  put 
pressure  on  the  English  Company  to  come  to  terms, 
but  forbad  any  open  breach  with  Spain.5  This  last 
condition  rendered  a real  agreement  impossible  for 
Holland.  The  English  Commissioners  demanded 
free  trade  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  Dutch 


1 Calendar  of  State  Pajwrs,  4 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1513-1616,  par.  641.  East  Indies,  1513  -1616,  pars. 

1 Idem , 4th  January,  1614,  par.  854,  874. 

678.  5 Idem,  pars.  864, 893,  894.  900, 

3 Idem,  February  1614,  par.  957,  &c. 

691. 
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replied  that  any  trade  at  all  in  the  Eastern  Seas 
could  only  be  secured  by  great  armaments  and 
garrisons  against  Spain,  and  that  if  the  English 
refused  to  share  in  the  cost,  they  could  not  fairly 
claim  to  share  in  the  profits.1 

Finally  Barneveldt  offered  three  alternatives. 
First,  for  the  English  to  retire  from  the  trade ; 
second,  for  the  English  to  unite  in  a joint  East 
India  Company  with  the  Dutch  ; third,  for  the 
English  te>  maintain  their  position  by  a vigorous 
war.2  He  declared  that  the  States-General  regarded 
the  East  Indian  trade  as  a cardinal  point  in  their 
national  jolicy,  and  that  they  assisted  the  Dutch 
Company  with  great  sums  to  maintain  it  by  force 
of  arms.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  the  I'utch  capital  was  wasted  in  wars  and  on 
an  army  of  10,000  soldiers  in  the  East.3  Nothing 
remained  tut  for  our  Commissioners  to  come  away. 
The  negotiations  of  1615  broke  down  at  The  Hague, 
as  those  of  1613-14  had  proved  fruitless  in  London. 

King  James  felt  annoyed  that  he  had  failed  in 
his  part  of  royal  peace-maker,  and  the  Dutch  were 
aware  of  tie  fact.  They  saw  their  advantage  in  a 
union  which  should  compel  the  English  to  share 
in  the  Protestant  defence  of  the  Indies,  and  they 
had  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  retain  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  trade.  They  therefore  transferred 
the  scene  o‘  operations  once  more  to  England,  and 
their  ambassador  urged  as  a ‘ groundwork  ’ for  the 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  " Idem,  par.  957. 

East  Indies,  1513-1616,  pars.  901,  5 Idem , pars.  957,  966. 

905. 
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amalgamation  of  the  two  Companies  that  they 
should  jointly  subscribe  £1,200,000  to  a common 
stock.1  The  English  Company  had  by  this  time 
broken  the  Spanish-Portuguese  power  on  the 
Indian  coast,  and  saw  their  way  to  trade  vithout 
sharing  in  the  costly  armaments  and  island-defences 
ids  of  the  Dutch.  In  August  1615  they  declared  that 
they  were  content  that  Holland  should  surcease 
from  her  wars  with  Spain  in  the  East,  being  them- 
selves ‘ confident  that  in  time  they  will  eat  the 
Spaniard  out  of  that  trade,  only  by  underselling 
him  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.’ 2 So  with  ‘ good 
words  ’ they  thanked  the  Dutch  ambassador,  and 
the  third  series  of  negotiations  came  to  ai  end. 

Meanwhile  the  Hollanders  were  rendering  our 

1613  position  intolerable  in  the  Archipelago.  In  1613 
they  forcibly  prevented  the  people  of  Machian  in 

1614  the  Moluccas  from  trading  with  us.  Ir  1614  our 
agents  retaliated  by  a treaty  with  the  rich  nutmeg- 
island  Banda,  whose  inhabitants  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  live  and  die  with  tht  English.3 
In  1615  the  London  Company  encoiraged  its 
factors  to  break  boldly  into  the  Spice  Islands  and 
to  attempt  both  Banda  and  Amboyna.1  But  the 
Dutch  replied  by  the  argument  of  ‘seven  tall 
ships  ’ in  the  Archipelago,  and  threatened  to  sink 
any  English  interloper.  In  December  1615,  at 
their  headquarters  at  Bantam  in  J ava.  ‘ the  envy 

1 Court  Book,  iii.  pp.  432-435.  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

s Court  Minutes,  18th  August,  East  Indies,  1513-'616,  par.  724. 

1615  [Calendar  of  State  Papers,  4 Idem,  par.  972. 

1513-1616,  par.  1014]. 
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of  the  Hollanders  is  so  great  that  to  take  out  one 
of  our  eyes,  they  will  lose  both  their  own.’ 1 In  1617  1017 
came  the  news  that  the  Dutch  had  forty  or  fifty 
English  prisoners  in  irons  at  Amboyna,  starving 
on  a single  cake  of  bread  a day,  so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  skin  and  bone. 

The  personal  hatred  between  the  agents  of  the 
two  Companies  had  now  risen  to  fever- heat.  The 
English  despised  the  phlegmatic  ‘ mechanic  ’ ways 
of  the  Hollanders,  called  them  ‘ shoemakers  ’ and 
‘ beer-brewers,’  and  flew  into  a passion  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a Dutch  document.  In  1618  our  Admiral 
at  Batavia,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  on  receiving  a 
communication  in  Flemish,  ‘ scolded,  stamped 
on  the  ground,  swore,  cursed,’  asking  ‘ why  the 
letters  were  not  in  French,  Spanish,  Latin  or  any 
other  language  if  we  did  not  like  to  write  English.’2 
The  Dutch  paid  back  abuse  with  scorn,  pulled  down 
the  English  flag,  befouled  it,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,3 
and  hit  upon  a device  for  rendering  it  hateful  to 
the  natives.  In  1617  they  ‘ covered  all  the  seas 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast  of  China,  spoiling 
and  robbing  all  nations  in  the  name  and  under  the 
colour  of  the  English.' 4 In  1618  they  publicly  icis 
insulted  our  flag  by  running  up  the  French  and 
English  colours,  with  Prince  Maurice’s  banner 
displayed  above,  ‘ triumphing  in  the  doing  thereof, 
because  they  have  overcome  both.’5 

1 Idem,  par.  1078.  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  273  (p.  127). 

2 MS.  Dutch  Records,  India  4 Idem,  pars.  105,  106.  See 

Office,  first  series,  vol.  iii.  No.  99,  also  par.  654.  [N.B.  The  English 
p.  32.  version.] 

3 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  J Idem,  par.  421. 
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If  we  look  only  to  their  position  in  the  East 
they  had  cause  for  exultation.  Their  second 
Governor-General,  Gerard  Reynst  (1614-15),  proved 
a worthy  successor  to  Pieter  Both.  A director  of 
the  United  Company  at  Amsterdam,  Reynst  was 
induced  to  accept  the  Governor-Generalship  by 
liberal  allowances,  a gold  medal  with  a massy 
chain,  and  the  assurance  of  being  re-appointed  a 
1613  director  on  his  return.  He  sailed  in  July  1613  at 
the  head  of  a large  fleet,  with  ample  powers  from 
the  Council  of  Seventeen  ratified  by  the  States- 
General,  and  with  a commission  direct  from  Prince 
Maurice.  This  double  sanction  of  the  States- 
General  and  of  the  House  of  Orange  represented 
the  union  of  the  supreme  civil  power  with  the 
highest  military  authority  in  Holland.  It  gave  to 
the  Flemish  Company  a national  basis  which  was 
absent  from  the  charters  of  our  Stuart  kings,  and 
which  the  English  Company  only  obtained  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  under  Dutch  William,  three-quarters 
of  a century  later.  The  tenure  of  office  for  the 
Dutch  Governor-Generals  was  five  years — a term 
afterwards  adopted  for  our  own. 

1613-1615  Thus  backed  by  the  strength  of  his  nation, 
Reynst  detached  a squadron  on  the  voyage  out  to 
plant  factories  at  Aden  and  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  the 
Red  Sea.  But  his  chief  aim  was  to  shut  up  the 
nutmeg  and  clove  islands  of  the  archipelago  against 
the  English.  With  a fleet  of  eleven  ships  he 
chastised  the  Banda  chiefs  who  had  traded  with 
us,  seized  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  drove 
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us  out  of  Ainboyna.  His  career  was  cut  short  by 
dysentery  in  December  1615. 1 Laurens  lleaal 

(1616-1618),  provisionally  appointed  to  fill  his  place 
by  the  Council  of  India  then  assembled  at  Ternate, 
consolidated  what  his  two  predecessors  had  won. 
He  strengthened  the  Dutch  fortifications  through- 
out the  Archipelago,  extended  the  Company’s 
commerce,  filled  its  exchequer,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  Governor-General  who  succeeded 
him. 

The  English  Company  also  armed  itself  for  a 
life  or  death  struggle.  In  spite  of  obstacles  the 
four  expeditions  of  its  First  Joint  Stock  (1613- 
1616)  were  bringing  home  rich  cargoes,  and  its 
shares  rose  to  207  per  cent,  in  1617.  But  much 
of  its  property  then  remained  in  the  Indies,  and, 
owing  to  losses  from  the  Dutch,  had  eventually  to 
be  sold  to  the  Second  Joint  Stock  at  a low  valua- 
tion. Its  accounts  could  not  be  finally  wound  up 
until  1621,  and  its  whole  profits  during  the  eight 
years  (1613-1621)  only  amounted  to  87-|  per  cent.2 
Its  permanent  achievement,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
the  strengthening  of  our  position  not  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  but  on  the  west  coast  of  India  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  obtained  by 
Sir  Thomas  Boe.  In  1616,  however,  its  credit 
stood  high,  and  the  expectations  from  the  division 
of  its  profits  still  higher. 

1 DuBois ,Vies  des  Gouverneurs-  General  in  1613,  did  not  arrive 
Generaux,  p.  25,  ff.  (1763)  ; Van  till  1614. 

der  Aa’s  Biographisch  Woorden-  * Macpkerson,  History  of  the 
boek  der  Nederlanden.  Keynst,  European  Commerce  with  India, 
although  appointed  Governor-  p.  97  (1812). 
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When,  therefore,  on  the  expiry  of  the  four  years 
1613-1616  of  the  First  Joint  Stock  (1613-1616),  the  London 
Company  resolved  to  open  a new  contribution  for 
another  four  years,  it  was  eagerly  subscribed.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  among  the  English  nobility  and 
country  gentry,  which  had  found  scope  on  the 
Spanish  main  under  Elizabeth,  but  which  the 
Spanish  entanglements  of  James  pent  up,  sought 
an  outlet  in  the  Second  Joint  Stock  of  the  East 
1617-1620  India  Company.  Fifteen  dukes  and  earls,  thirteen 
countesses  and  ladies  of  title,  eighty-two  knights, 
judges  and  privy  councillors,  headed  the  list  of 
954  subscribers.1  The  contributions  amounted  to 
£1, 629, 040,  the  largest  capital  that  had  ever  been 
subscribed  to  any  joint  stock  undertaking  in  the 
wrorld.  With  this  sum,  to  be  divided  into  three 
voyages,  it  seemed  as  if  the  English  Company 
might  at  length  hold  their  own  against  Holland 
in  the  Eastern  seas.2 

They  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  capture 


1 The  complete  list  was  made 
up  as  follows : 

15  dukes  and  earls, 

82  knights,  including  judges, 
privy  councillors,  &c., 

13  countesses  and  other  titled 
ladies, 

18  widows  and  maiden  ladies, 
26  clergymen  and  physicians, 
313  merchants, 

214  tradesmen, 

25  merchant  strangers,  and 
248  without  any  designation. 

954 

8 The  capital  was  apportioned 


thus : For  charges  of  the  first 
voyage  of  1617-18,  9 ships, 
£200,000  ; for  charges  of  the 
second  voyage  of  1618-19,8  ships, 
£'200,000 ; for  charges  of  the 
third  voyage  of  1619-20,  8 ships, 
x’400, 000 ; for  cargoes  for  the 
three  voyages,  £298,000 ; for 
purchase  of  commodities  in  the 
Indies,  £152,000;  for  purchase, 
repair,  and  up-keep  of  the  ships, 
£350,000.  Total,  £1,600,000. 
Bruce  quoting  India  Office  MSS. 
Annals  of  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company,  i.  pp.  193-4 
(1810). 
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of  the  spice  trade  was  not  to  be  achieved  by  money  1617-1620 
alone.  Both  at  home  and  in  the  East  the  English 
organisation  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch.  The 
original  weakness  in  the  constitution  of  the 
London  Company  still  rendered  it  unfit  for  great 
or  permanent  efforts.  The  ‘ separate  ’ voyages  of 
1601  to  1612  had  indeed  given  place  to  recurring 
joint  stocks.  But  the  change  only  superseded 
temporary  groups  of  adventurers  for  single  voyages 
by  somewhat  less  temporary  groups  of  adventurers 
for  three  or  four  voyages.  Each  group,  whether 
for  a single  voyage,  or  for  three  or  four,  knew  that 
its  existence  was  limited  to  a brief  term  of  years. 

Its  object  was  to  make  as  much  money  as  it  could 
within  the  period  allotted  to  it,  and  to  spend  as  little 
as  possible  on  fortifications  which  it  would  have  to 
leave  behind  in  the  East  and  make  over  at  a low 
valuation  to  the  next  group  of  adventurers.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  felt  its  interests  to  be 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
adopted  the  State  policy,  and  willingly  spent  vast 
sums  on  troops  and  fortresses  in  the  confidence 
that  it  would  reap  the  permanent  fruits  of  its 
territorial  conquests. 

The  English  Company,  in  fact,  still  remained  a 
private  venture  ; the  Dutch  Company  knew  itself  to 
be  a national  enterprise.  The  difference  received 
emphasis  from  the  personal  character  of  King 
James.  The  London  Company’s  charter  was  never 
quite  safe  from  Court  intrigues.  If  royal  favourites 
could  no  longer  procure  a license  for  English 
interlopers.  His  Majesty  was  King  of  Scotland  as 
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well  as  of  England,  and  the  charter  did  not  touch 
his  northern  subjects.  In  the  crisis  of  its  struggle 
with  the  Dutch,  the  London  Company  learned  with 

1617  dismay  that  the  King  had  in  1617  granted  a patent 
to  Sir  James  Cuningham  for  a Scottish  Company 
to  trade  to  Greenland,  Muscovy  and  the  East 
Indies — ‘ in  as  ample  manner  and  as  the  Company 
of  London  do.’ 

The  danger  was  grave.  For  the  Scotch  would 
not  only  prove  keen  rivals  in  trade,  but  their 
charter  might  be  covertly  utilised  by  English 
interlopers,  and  a Presbyterian  nation  was  not 
unlikely  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Calvinist  and  Lutheran  Dutch.  The  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  Scottish  Brigade  in  Holland 
had  set  in  ; and  the  London  Company  might  find 
itself  beset  by  a Scotch  and  Dutch  combination  in 
the  East.  We  shall  find  that  the  steward  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Amboyna  in  1623  was  an  Aberdeen 
man.  King  James  listened  to  the  remonstrances 

1618  of  his  English  subjects,  and  in  1618  the  new  grant 
was  recalled  upon  the  London  Company  agreeing 
to  compensate  the  Scotch  patentee.1 

The  concession  did  not  come  too  soon.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  1618,  the  English 
Company  found  itself  once  more  compelled  to 
appeal  for  State  support  in  what  now  clearly 
revealed  itself  as  a struggle  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  nations.  It  presented  memorials 

1 First  Letter  Boole,  pp.  490-  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1617 
491  (no  date).  The  incident  may  1621,  many  entries, 
be  studied  in  the  Calendar  of 
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to  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council,  setting  forth 
‘ the  manifest  and  insupportable  wrongs  and  abuses 
done  by  the  Hollanders  unto  your  Majesty  and 
your  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  East  Indies.’  The 
two  nutmeg-islets  of  Pularoon  and  Rosengyn,  with 
a chief  town  in  Lantor  or  Great  Banda  which  had 
freely  surrendered  to  His  Majesty,  had  been  threat- 
ened or  attacked  by  the  Hollanders,  and  English 
prisoners  publicly  shown  in  chains.  ‘ Lo,  these  are 
the  men,’  said  the  Dutch  to  the  islanders,  ‘ whom 
ye  made  your  Gods,  in  whom  ye  put  your  trust,  but 
we  have  made  them  our  slaves.’  Twenty  of  the 
miserable  captives  were  since  dead  of  cruel  usage.1 

The  Dutch  had  also  taken  two  of  our  ships, 
rifled  another,  and  put  the  crews  in  irons,  declaring 
they  had  the  authority  of  King  James  himself  to 
capture  any  English  vessel  to  the  East  of  the 
Celebes.  They  refused  to  restore  a vessel  unless 
we  gave  up  our  claim  to  Pularoon,  boasting  ‘ that 
one  Holland  ship  would  take  ten  English : that 
they  care  not  for  our  King,  for  Saint  George  was 
now  turned  child.’ 2 

King  James  reopened  negotiations  in  earnest 
(September  1618)  and  demanded  that  Dutch  Com- 
missioners should  be  sent  to  London.  A report 
was  allowed  to  reach  The  Hague  that  he  had 
ordered  the  seizure  in  England  of  certain  Dutch 
East  Indiamen,  and  in  November  the  Dutch  Com- 
missioners were  accredited — six  on  behalf  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  four  on  behalf  of 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  [N.B.  This  is  English  version.] 
East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  425.  2 Idem,  par.  425- 
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1618  the  States- General  with  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
their  head.1 

The  two  questions  to  be  settled  were  compensa- 
tion for  past  injuries,  and  a fair  arrangement  for 
the  future.  The  Dutch  Commissioners  proved  able 
diplomatists,  ‘ very  subtle  and  cunning  ’ 2 as  they 
seemed  to  our  plain  city-men.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  they  took  up  a firm  stand  against  ‘ repara- 

1619  tion  of  damage,’  and  b}r  January  27,  1619,  they 
were  sending  for  men-of-war  to  carry  them  home. 
When  Lord  Digby  patched  up  the  breach,  things 
again  came  to  a stand  in  April  as  the  Hollanders, 
while  demanding  that  the  English  Company  should 
share  the  charges  of  the  Dutch  fortresses  in  the 
East,  refused  to  allow  it  any  share  in  their  control. 
The  King  himself  now  intervened,  declaring  that 
‘ in  a matter  that  so  nearly  and  highly  concerns 
the  weal  of  both  countries,  His  Majesty  will  neither 
spare  any  travail  to  effect  it,  nor  be  in  anything 
more  partial  to  either  side  than  if  they  were  both 
his  own  subjects.’ 

The  King’s  eagerness  constrained  the  London 

1619  Company  to  come  to  terms.  In  July  1619  was 
concluded  a treaty 3 which  yielded  the  main  points 
to  the  Hollanders  and  proved  from  the  first  un- 
workable by  the  English.  The  London  Company 
obtained  no  compensation  for  past  injuries, 
reckoned  at  £100,000  during  a single  year,1  and  no 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  E.I.,  Rymer’s  Feedera,  vol.  xvii.  p. 
1617  1621,  pars.  487, 488, 491, 492.  170  ff.  (ed.  1704-1735). 

* Idem,  par.  558.  4 Calendar  of  State  Pajieis, 

3 Dated  7th  July,  1619 ; ratified  East  Indies.  1617-1621,  par.  431 
by  King  James  16th  July,  1619.  (1618). 
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share  in  the  control  of  the  Dutch  fortifications  to  1019 
whose  cost  they  were  to  contribute.  The  treaty, 
after  granting  an  amnesty  for  all  excesses  on  either 
side,  and  providing  for  a mutual  restitution  of  ships 
and  property,  declared  the  trade  in  the  East  to  be 
open  to  both  Companies.  Both  Companies  should 
exert  themselves  to  reduce  the  native  dues  and 
exactions,  to  keep  down  prices  of  Indian  commo- 
dities in  the  East,  and  to  maintain  a high  scale  of 
prices  in  Europe.  On  the  south-east  Indian  coast 
the  English  were  to  have  free  trade  at  Pulicat  on 
paying  half  the  expenses  of  the  Dutch  garrison. 

In  Java  the  pepper  trade  should  be  equally  divided. 

In  the  Moluccas  and  the  Banda  and  Amboyna 
Archipelagoes,  which  included  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
islands,  the  English  should  have  one  third  and  the 
Dutch  two  thirds  of  the  trade,  paying  for  the 
garrisons  in  a corresponding  ratio.  Each  Company 
was  to  furnish  ten  ships  of  war  to  be  kept  in  the 
East  for  purposes  of  common  defence,  and  not 
to  be  employed  on  home  voyages,  but  only  in  the 
port-to-port  trade.  All  forts  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  their  present  possessors — which  practically 
meant  of  the  Dutch,  as  we  had  then  so  few — and 
certain  proposed  fortifications  of  the  English  were 
to  be  postponed  for  two  or  three  years,  until  both 
Companies  could  agree  upon  them. 

The  treaty  was  to  be  binding  for  twenty  years. 

Its  execution  was  to  be  supervised  by  a joint 
Council  of  Defence  in  the  Indies,  composed  of  four 
members  from  each  Company,  with  an  appeal  in 
case  of  dispute  to  the  States-General  and  the  King 

VOL.  i. 
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1619  of  England.  So  much  eventually  turned  on  this 
Council  of  Defence  clause  that  I give  it  in  full.1 
Its  functions  were  defined  as  the  direction  of  the 
common  defence  by  sea,  the  distribution  of  the 
ships  of  war,  and  the  regulation  of  dues  or  imposts 
for  maintaining  the  forts  and  garrisons.  There  is 
no  mention  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  nor  of 
any  system  of  law  to  be  administered. 

The  English  Company  felt  that  the  royal  role  of 
peacemaker  had  been  played  chiefly  at  their  cost. 
They  petitioned  the  King  in  particular  against 
the  articles  touching  the  forts,  ‘ as  utterly  cut- 
ting off  the  Company  from  all  hope  and  expectation 
of  their  obtaining  any  parts  of  the  forts  at  any  time 
hereafter,  which  in  the  end  would  utterly  exclude 
the  Company  from  the  whole  trade  of  the  Indies.’ 2 * * * & 
Even  the  King’s  ambassador  at  The  Hague  thought 
the  fortress  clauses  might  have  been  more  advan- 


1 Rymer’s  Feeder  a (ed.  1704- 
1735)  vol.  xvii.  pp.  172-173 : 

‘ Pour  avec  ordre  establir  & 
mieux  administer  ceste  Defense, 
il  sera  erige  un  conseil  de  Defense 
compose  de  huict  Personnes  des 
premiers  & principaux  officiers, 
estans  par  dela  ; les  quelles  seront 
prises  & eslues  en  nombre  egal 
tant  de  l’une  que  de  l’autre  com- 
pagnie,  & presideront  par  tour. 

‘ Ce  Conseil  ordonnera  de  ce  qui 

concernera  le  faict  de  la  Defense 
commune  par  Mer,  & distribuera 
les  Navires  de  Guerre  en  telz 
endroits  qu’il  trouvera  necessaire. 

Comme  aussy  il  reiglera  les  Daces 

& Impositions  qui  seront  neces- 
saires  pour  le  entretennement  des 


dits  Forts  & garnisons  d’iceux, 
& sera  authorise  de  faire  rendre 
compte  aux  Eecepueurs  des  dites 
Impositions  . . . 

‘ Ce  Traicte  sera  pour  le  temps 
de  vingt  ans ; & sy,  pendant  ce 
temps  la,  arrive  quelques  Dis- 
putes qui  ne  puissent  estre  ter- 
minees  par  le  dit  conseil  en  ces 
Quartiers  la,  ny  par  deca  par  les 
deux  compagnies,  le  Different  en 
sera  remis  au  Roy  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  & aus  dits  seigneurs 
Estats  Generaux,  qui  daigneront 
preindre  la  Peine  de  l’accomoder 
au  contentement  des  uns  & des 
autre  s.’ 

2 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  683. 
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tageous  to  us,1  while  his  friend  Chamberlain  plainly 
wrote  to  him  : ‘ Say  what  they  can,  things  are 
passed  as  the  other  [side]  would  have  it.’  2 Secretary 
Calvert  regarded  the  treaty  as  a mere  suspension  of 
the  dispute,  and  believed  a great  opportunity  had 
been  lost,  for  the  Portuguese,  French  and  Danes 
were  all  eager  for  a trade  alliance  with  us  in  the 
East.  However,  on  July  10,  1619,  King  James 
ratified  the  engagement,  and  sweetened  the  pill  to 
his  subjects,  by  a clause  promising  to  erect  no 
other  East  India  Company  during  the  treaty  term 
of  twenty  years.3 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  but  little  affected  events  in 
the  East.  The  treaty  did  not  reach  India  till  March 
1620,  when  the  Dutch  and  English  generals  sus-  i«20 
pended  their  hostilities,  proclaimed  it  on  every 
ship  from  the  mainmast,  feasted  each  other,  and 
liberated  all  prisoners  on  both  sides.4  But  their 
quarrel  had  got  beyond  control  from  home,  and 
their  amity  ended  as  the  smoke  of  their  salvos 
cleared  off.  The  English  were  trying  to  enforce 
two  distinct  claims  which  the  Dutch  believed  to 
be  incompatible  with  their  position  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  : a claim  to  trade  in  the  nutmeg  and 
elove  islands  of  the  Banda  and  Amboyna  groups, 
and  a claim  to  a fortified  settlement  close  to  the 
Dutch  headquarters  in  Java. 

A glance  at  the  map  (p.  344)  will  show  the 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  p.  174  (Edition  1704-1735). 
par.  693.  4 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

4 Idem,  par.  6S3.  East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  934. 

3 Rymer’s  Fcedera,  vol.  xvii. 
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1620  significance  of  these  claims.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Archipelago  lie  two  groups,  represented  for  our 
present  purpose  by  Amboyna,  a clove  island,  and 
by  the  Banda,  literally  the  ‘ United  ’ nutmeg  isles 
including  Lantor  or  Great  Banda,  Pularoon,  Pul- 
away and  Kosengyn.1  Not  only  did  these  islets 
produce  the  most  valuable  spices,  but  they  might 
be  approached  from  the  south-west.  If  the  English 
could  establish  themselves  in  Amboyna,  Pularoon, 
and  Rosengyn,  they  would,  so  to  speak,  turn  the 
flank  of  the  Dutch  positions  commanding  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  of  Sunda.  By  keeping  to 
the  south  of  the  line  of  long  islands  (Sumatra,  Java, 
Flores,  Timor,  &c.)  they  could  secure  a direct  access, 
not  unattended  indeed  by  nautical  dangers,  to  the 
clove  and  nutmeg  archipelago.  These  matters,  which 
were  hidden  from  King  James  and  his  councillors, 
were  vital  to  the  Dutch  control  of  the  spice  trade. 
The  Dutch  directors  in  Holland  understood  them 
better  ; and  while  granting  us  an  equal  share  in  the 
cheap  pepper  of  Java,  they  would  only  concede  one 
third  of  the  traffic  with  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
islands  of  the  further  East.  We  were  outmatched 
in  point  of  knowledge  as  in  armed  force. 

The  Dutch  rested  their  title  to  these  islands  on 
their  conquest  from  the  Portuguese  and  on  treaties 

1 Amboyna  is  an  islet  32  miles  roon  and  Fulaway,  although  pro- 
long with  an  area  of  about  280  minent  in  the  struggle  between 
square  miles,  to  the  south  of  the  the  Dutch  and  English,  are  so 
larger  island  of  Ceram,  which  is  small  as  not  to  be  shown  on 
itself  one  of  the  southernmost  of  ordinary  maps.  They  are  not 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  mentioned  even  in  Vivien  de 
The  Banda  group  lie  still  further  St.  Martin’s  great  Dictionary  of 
south  than  Amboyna,  but  Pula-  Geography  (Faris  1879). 
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with  the  local  chiefs.1  The  English  claimed  that 
they  were  places  of  common  resort  for  the  spice 
trade,  that  in  some  of  them  they  had  built  block- 
houses which  the  Dutch  pulled  down,  while  others, 
including  Amboyna,  Pularoon,  and  Rosengyn,  had 
granted  us  a settlement  or  freely  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  King  James.  The  struggle 
for  them,  with  its  mutual  outrages  and  reprisals, 
need  not  be  detailed.  It  commenced  as  far  back 
as  1608,  became  acute  after  1616,  and  ended  with 
the  catastrophe  of  Amboyna  in  1623. 

While  the  English  tried  to  circumvent  the 
Dutch  western  positions  on  the  Malacca  and 
Sunda  straits,  and  to  fasten  on  the  richest  spice- 
isles  of  the  easternmost  archipelago,  they  also 
threatened  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Java  itself. 
In  December  1618  the  English  by  way  of  reprisal 
captured  the  Dutch  ‘ Black  Lion  ’ 2 at  Bantam. 
In  January  1619  they  beat  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a 
‘ cruel  bloody  fight  ’ in  which  3,000  great  shot 
were  fired  without  lasting  result,  and  in  October 
the  Dutch  defeated  our  squadron  off  Sumatra — the 
last  battle  for  the  famous  old  ‘ Red  Dragon.’ 3 The 
Dutch  ‘ Black  Lion  ’ had  a less  noble  end — being 
accidentally  burned  while  in  our  possession  by  four 
drunken  English  sailors,  one  of  wThom  we  hanged 
and  the  other  three  were  flogged  round  the  fleet.4 

This  sea-struggle  around  the  western  entrances 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  5.  East  Indies,  pars.  529,  547,  609, 
Dutch  declarations  of  claim,  755,  761,  767. 

1617.  4 Idem,  pars.  609,  643,  671. 

2 De  Zwarte  Leeuw. 
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1619  into  the  Archipelago  had  its  counterpart  conflict 
on  shore.  The  ships  of  the  two  Protestant  nations 
were  individually  pretty  well  matched,  the  captains 
equally  skilful,  the  crews  equally  brave,  and  victory 
sometimes  fell  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other. 
Our  cursing  and  stamping  admiral,  Sir  Thomas 
Dale — a determined  man,  bred  in  the  cruel  school 
of  the  Spanish-Dutch  war — had  by  unsparing 
severity  wrung  order  out  of  anarchy  in  Virginia, 

1618  and  was  sent  with  six  ships  to  India  in  1618. 
But  the  English  found  the  land  forces  in  Java 
numerically  superior  to  their  own,  and  directed 
by  a man  of  still  more  masterful  character,  and 
with  a genius  for  organisation  not  possessed  by 
any  other  European  then  in  the  East. 

Jan  Pieterszoon  Coen,  born  at  Hoorn  in  1587, 
had  learned  the  secrets  of  commerce  in  the  famous 
house  of  the  Piscatori  at  Rome,  and  went  first  to 
Dutch  India  in  1607.  By  1613  his  talents  raised 
him  to  the  office  of  Director-General  of  Commerce 
and  President  at  Bantam,  with  the  control  of  all 

1617  outlying  agencies  ( comptoirs ).  In  1617  the 
Council  of  Seventeen  appointed  him  Governor- 
General,  with  a ratification  from  the  States- 
General  and  a commission  direct  from  Prince 
Maurice  of  Orange — powers  so  ample  as  to  after- 
wards warrant  him  in  questioning  orders  of  the 
Directors  unless  approved  of  by  the  States-GeneraL 

1618  In  June  1618  he  entered  on  his  high  office  at  Java. 
‘ If  the  King  of  .England  does  not  make  it  his 
particular  care,’  a shrewd  French  observer  reported, 
‘ the  English  run  the  risk  of  having  the  worst  in 
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the  Indies,  as  being  weaker  than  the  Flemings  are  igis 
in  that  country.’ 1 

Coen  was  to  the  Dutch  Indies  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  what  Albuquerque  had  been  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth,  and  what  Dupleix 
became  to  the  French  in  the  eighteenth.  He 
resolved  to  found  the  Dutch  power  on  a lasting 
territorial  basis.  His  clear  vision  of  a Dutch 
empire  in  the  East  met  with  opposition  from 
narrower  minds : the  antagonism  which  Albu- 

querque’s policy  had  encountered  from  the  honest 
Almeida,  and  which  the  schemes  of  Dupleix  were 
to  receive  from  a corrupt  French  Court.  But  the 
Dutch  Company,  like  the  English  Company  in 
after  days,  knew  a great  man  when  they  got  one  ; 
and  in  spite  of  internal  differences  and  a tempo- 
rary eclipse,  Coen  was  supported,  rewarded,  and 
honoured.  His  two  governor-generalships,  from 
1618  to  1623,  and  from  1627  to  1629,  form  the  1618-1629 
seedtime  of  the  Dutch  greatness  in  the  East.2 3 

A strongly  fortified  capital,  commanding  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Archipelago,  yet  centrally 
situated,  was  necessary  to  his  design.  The  Straits 
of  Malacca  were  already  controlled  by  treaties,  and 


1 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  412. 
Informations  out  of  France , 
dated  15-25th  August,  1618. 

3 I take  the  dates  not  of  his 
appointments,  but  of  his  assuming 
office.  Coen  was  also  appointed 
Governor-General  in  1624,  but, 
owing  to  opposition,  did  not  go 
out.  Van  der  Aa’s  Biographiscli 


Woordenboek  der  Nederlanden 
(21  vols.  Haarlem,  1852-1878) 
s.v.,  and  Du  Bois’  Vies  des  Gov  - 
verneurs  Generaux,  pp.  33-71, 
and  pp.  83-98  have  been  followed  ; 
but  they  should  be  compared  with 
the  earlier  accounts  of  Velius  and 
Valentyn.  A really  great  book 
might  be  written  on  Coen. 
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1618  circumstances  led  Coen  to  the  northern  exit  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  as  the  position  from  which  to 
dominate  the  island  world.  The  two  possible  sites 
were  Bantam  and  Jacatraat  the  north-western  end 
of  Java,  where  the  Sunda  straits  debouch  into  the 
Archipelago.  Bantam  was  nearer  to  the  straits, 
Jacatra  lay  round  the  corner  to  the  north-east, 
but  was  the  stronger  position.  Both  places  were 
resorted  to  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  the 
two  nations  claimed  treaty  rights  with  the  native 
princes  at  each.  One  .of  Coen’s  first  acts  as 
Governor-General  was  to  obtain  leave  from  the 
Jacatra  chief  for  a fortified  settlement  on  his  river. 

Presently  the  Jacatra  and  Bantam  chiefs  grew 
afraid  of  the  rising  fortress,  and,  although  not  liking 
the  English,  obtained  their  help  to  expel  the  Dutch. 
Coen  had  sailed  to  the  Moluccas  to  avenge  a 
native  revolt  and  to  reunite  his  fleet ; and  in 

1619  January-February  1619  the  Dutch  at  Jacatra,  after 
a defence  of  their  half-built  walls,  had  to  capitulate. 
They  agreed  to  surrender  their  fortress,  people,  and 
war  munitions  to  the  English,  and  the  money  and 
goods  of  the  Dutch  Company  to  the  native  prince. 
The  English  were  to  provide  a ship  to  convey 
away  the  Hollanders  to  the  Indian  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, or  whithersoever  they  might  resolve  to  go, 
except  to  the  Moluccas  or  Amboyna.1 

1 Treaty  of  1st  February,  1619.  a journal  following  of  what 
I condense  chiefly  from  an  elabo-  happened  daily  afterward s,  in 
rate  MS.  Account  of  the  General  vol.  iii.  1st  series,  No.  99,  and 
War  the  English  began  against  the  rediscovered  volumes  of  the 
us  in  December  1618,  and  of  the  MS.  Java  Records  in  the  India 
beginning  of  the  War  at  Jacatra ; Office.  It  is  from  the  Dutch 
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The  claims  of  Bantam  caused  delay,  and  Coen  n;i9 
had  now  reunited  his  fleet  at  the  Moluccas.  His 
return  to  Java  prevented  the  treaty  from  being 
carried  out.  In  the  spring  of  1619  he  utterly 
destroyed  the  native  town  of  Jacatra,  seized  the 
estuary  of  the  river  together  with  the  adjacent 
territory,  and  built  on  it  the  city  and  fortress  from 
which,  under  the  new  name  of  Batavia,  the  Dutch 
rule  the  Eastern  Archipelago  to  this  day.1 

Our  admiral,  brave,  passionate  Dale,  having  1019 
unwisely  divided  his  fleet,  and  being  stricken  with 
fever  from  the  swamps  of  the  Jacatra  river,  sailed 
for  India.  Coen  hurried  on  the  fortifications  at 
Batavia  so  as  to  give  the  complete  command  of 
the  Jacatra  estuary  to  the  Dutch.  He  prepared  to 
punish  the  Bantam  prince  who  had  joined  and  then 
quarrelled  with  the  English  during  his  (Coen’s) 
absence  in  the  Moluccas.  He  drew  the  bonds 
tighter  on  the  English  trade,  and  resolved  to  use 
our  alliance  with  Bantam  as  a casus  belli  for 
driving  us  out  of  the  Spice  Islands.  At  this 
juncture,  early  in  1620,  the  Anglo-Dutch  treaty  of  1020 
July  1619  arrived  at  Batavia,  with  its  amnesty  for 
the  past  and  promise  of  peace  in  the  future. 

But  scarcely  had  the  joint  cheering  for  King 
James  and  Prince  Maurice  died  away  and  the 
fleets  been  stripped  of  their  bunting,  than  the 
treaty  of  1619  was  discerned  to  be  itself  a new 

point  of  view,  but  I have  verified  order  of  the  Dutch  Directors  for 
it  from  Sainsbury’s  State  Papers,  changing  the  name  of  Jacatra  to 
East  Indies,  1617-1621.  Batavia  bears  date  4th  March, 

1 Idem,  also  Van  der  Aa  and  1620,  but  it  had  been  locally 
Du  Bois  ut  supra.  The  final  named  Batavia  in  1619. 
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1620  source  of  strife.  In  1618  the  Dutch  Directors 
frankly  wrote  to  Coen  that,  although  they  were 
trying  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  London 
Company,  yet  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  ‘ to  strictly 
carry  out  our  previous  orders  for  expelling  the 
English  and  all  other  nations  from  all  treaty  places 
or  where  we  have  forts.’ 1 Coen  had  laid  his  plans 
accordingly.  The  Dutch  Directors  were,  however, 
willing  to  give  the  treaty  of  1619  a fair  chance. 
‘ It  is  our  sincere  and  earnest  desire,’  they  wrote  in 
1619-20,  to  honestly  observe  its  terms,  and  they 
even  contemplated  building  a fortress  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  jointly  with  the  English.  But  they 
insisted  on  our  executing  our  engagements  to  the 
utmost  letter,  and  above  all  on  our  maintaining 
the  full  complement  of  war  ships  agreed  on.2 

The  last  condition  was  one  which  the  English 
Company  could  not  fulfil.  Coen  knew  this  and 
foresaw  that  its  nonfulfilment  would  leave  him  a 
free  hand.  While  therefore  he  made  fair  arrange- 
ments for  the  joint  Council  of  Defence  on  shore, 
for  the  mutual  command  of  the  fleet,  and  for 
carrying  the  two  national  flags  at  the  mainmast 
every  alternate  fortnight,  a guarded  or  even  hos- 
tile attitude  to  the  English  was  enjoined  on  the 
outlying  Dutch  settlements.3 

1 Letter  to  the  Governor-  MS.  Records,  India  Office,  2nd 
General,  2nd  October,  1618.  series,  i.  105,  108,  119,  &c. 

Dutch  MS.  Records  in  India  3 Letter  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Office,  2nd  series,  i.  87.  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda 

2 Letters  to  the  Dutch  Governor-  from  Batavia,  31st  March,  1620. 
General  dated  10th  September,  Instructions  to  vessels,  30tli  May, 

1619,  1st  May,  1620,  &c.  Dutch  1620.  Dutch  MS.  Records, 
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The  truth  is  the  two  Companies  had  widely 
different  interests  in  the  main  business  of  defence. 
The  Dutch  truce  with  Spain  was  about  to  expire 
(1021),  and  Holland  resolved  to  break  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  power  in  the  East  as  a preparation 
for  the  inevitable  European  war.  The  English 
were  by  no  means  so  anxious  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  ostensibly  at 
peace,  and  whom  they  believed  they  could  undersell 
in  an  open  market  by  the  fair  rivalry  of  trade.1 
After  several  joint  expeditions,  the  English  failed 
to  supply  their  quota  of  ships,  but  offered  to  pa}^ 
half  the  naval  expenses.  Then  they  withdrew 
more  openly,  and  after  bitter  recriminations  the 
Dutch  declared  that  the  English  ‘ have  neither 
law  nor  justice  . . . the  knife  of  the  one  [alone] 
keeps  the  knife  of  the  other  in  the  sheath.52  The 
English  replied  that  the  Dutch  used  the  alliance 
for  their  own  ends,  and  that  the  treaty  was  for  a 
fleet  of  defence  and  not  for  conquest.  In  1623 
they  declined  to  join  in  a third  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  Manillas  and  their  ships  separated 
from  the  Dutch  alike  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas.3 

A second  cause  of  quarrel  arose  out  of  the 


India  Office,  3rd  series,  i.  28,  31, 
36,  37,  &c.  Also  1st  series,  vol.  iv. 
No.  127,  pp.  7,  8. 

1 Ante,  p.  360. 

2 Letter  of  Jacob  Dedel,  30th 
November,  1622.  Dutch  MS. 
Records,  India  Office,  1st  series, 
vi.  No.  208,  p.  10.  The  six 
causes  of  quarrel  are  narrated  at 
great  length  in  the  Dutch  MSS. 


3  The  Governor-General  and 
Council  at  Batavia  to  the  Directors 
at  Amsterdam,  1st  February,  1623, 
1st  series,  vol.  v.  No.  186,  p.  2 fif. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
fully  detailed  in  vol.  vi.  of  the 
India  Office,  1st  series  of  Dutch 
MSS. ; Governor-General’s  letter 
of  3rd  January,  1624,  &c. 
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1620-21  blockade  of  Bantam,  which  the  joint  Council 
undertook,  but  which  the  English  soon  declared 
to  be  a plan  of  conquest  outside  the  duties  of 
‘ defence.’1  The  English  only  wanted  an  open 
trade  at  Bantam,  and  this  the  prince  was  willing 
to  concede.  The  Dutch  desired  to  avenge  the 
attack  of  Bantam  on  their  rising  fort  at  Jaca- 
tra  in  1618,  and  to  ruin  the  trade  of  a rival 
port  lying  so  close  to  their  new  Batavian  capital. 
The  question  of  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  the 
Archipelago  supplied  a third  and  more  bitter 
subject  of  strife.  The  Dutch  Directors  explicitly 
ordered  that  the  laws  of  Holland  were  to  be  observed 
at  Batavia ; that  the  claim  given  by  the  treaty  to  the 
English  was  to  a share  of  the  trade  but  to  no 
share  of  the  dominium  ; and  that  the  treaty  had  not 
1 reduced  our  rights  even  in  the  smallest  way  in  the 
Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.’2  The  treaty  had, 
in  fact,  omitted  to  provide  for  the  question  of  juris- 
diction. The  English  President  himself  was  fined 
1621  in  1621  for  not  obeying  orders  issued  at  Batavia 
in  the  name  of  the  States-General,  and  in  1622 
he  was  mulcted  on  the  complaint  of  a native.3 

A fourth  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  money 
contribution  for  fortifications  under  the  treaty. 
Here  again  the-  two  nations  had  opposed  interests 

1 Dutch  MS.  Records,  1st  India  Office,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii. 
series,  vol.  ii.  No.  43,  p.  2.  In  No.  53. 

February  1622  the  English  had  3 Extracts  from  the  Boo~k  of 
withdrawn  from  the  blockade  for  Sentences  at  Jacatra  and  other 
six  months  ‘ as  if  that  was  not  documents.  Dutch  MS.  Records, 
their  business.’  India  Office,  1st  series,  vol.  iv. 

2 MS.  Dutch  Records  in  the  No.  133,  pp.  2,  3,  and  No.  147,  p.  2. 
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in  the  East.  It  was  the  Flemish  policy  of  ruining  1620-21 
Spain  by  armed  trade,  as  against  the  London 
Company’s  desire  for  open  ports.  The  Dutch 
wanted  as  many  fortifications  as  they  could  get 
at  the  joint  expense ; the  English  wanted  few 
fortifications  and  none  which  they  could  not 
control.  The  Dutch  accused  the  English  of  in- 
sufficient subsidies.  The  English  replied  that, 
while  they  found  the  money,  the  Dutch  spent  it, 
or  pocketed  it,  as  they  pleased,  and  made  no  equal 
contribution  on  their  part.  The  Dutch  records 
themselves  disclose  some  laxity  in  this  respect. 

In  1621  the  Dutch  cut  down  the  outlay  on  forts,  1621 
garrisons,  and  the  Governor’s  table  allowances,  yet 
warned  their  agents  that  ‘ the  English  need  not 
get  the  benefit  of  it,’  but  are  to  be  charged  as  before.1 
Nor  were  the  English  to  be  allowed  to  ‘ build  or 
make  anything  at  their  own  expense,  on  which 
hereafter  they  can  claim  ownership.’2  The 
English  retaliated  for  the  imposts  enforced  from 
them  for  fortresses  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  by 
levying  dues  from  Flemish  ships  near  Ormuz,  to 
the  wrath  of  the  Dutch  captains. 

The  restitution  of  property  clause  furnished  a 
fifth  ground  of  wrangling,  in  which  both  sides 
thought  themselves  over-reached.  The  constant 
and  bitter  personal  disputes  between  the  local 
agents  of  the  two  Companies  supplied  a sixth 
cause,  which  would  alone  have  rendered  unwork- 

1 Letter  from  Batavia  to  MS.  Kecords,  India  Office,  3rd 
Frederick  de  Houtman,  Moluccas,  series,  i.  p.  110. 

23rd  November,  1621.  Dutch  2 Idem,  p.  125. 
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able  the  treaty  of  1619.  Within  two  years  King 
James  himself  recognised  that  it  had  broken  down. 
ic2i  Xn  March  1621  he  pressed  the  Dutch  Government 
to  again  send  Commissioners,  and  in  July  he 
hastened  its  decision  by  threatening  letters  of 
marque.1  The  Commissioners  arrived  in  England 
in  November  1621,  but  their  negotiations  were 
spun  out  to  January  1623 — too  late  to  avert  the 
impending  tragedy. 

As  Barneveldt’s  project  for  a United  Dutch- 
English  Company  had  been  strangled  by  the 
diplomatic  discord  at  London  and  The  Hague,  so 
all  hope  of  compromise  between  the  two  nations 
was  stifled  amid  the  passionate  disputes  of  their 
sea-captains  in  the  East,  and  extinguished  for  ever 
in  the  torture  chamber  of  Amboyna. 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  detailed  in  Sainsbury’s  State 
East  Indies,  1617-1621,  pars.  995,  Papers,  the  MS.Court  Books  of  the 
1028, 1036,  &c.  I have,  as  a matter  London  Company,  and  its  MS. 
of  international  courtesy,  told  the  correspondence  with  its  servants 
story  of  the  collapse  of  the  treaty  in  the  East.  The  evidence  agrees  in 
chiefly  from  the  Dutch  records.  essentials, and  I pass  over  the  bitter 
The  English  version  is  abundantly  recriminations  on  both  sides. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  END  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  : THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  AMBOYNA,  1623 

Events  were  now  hastening  to  a catastrophe.  The 
Dutch  Governor-General,  Coen,  while  resolved  to 
make  the  Archipelago  an  island  empire  for  Holland, 
was  too  sagacious  to  imperil  his  plans  by  putting 
his  nation  openly  in  the  wrong  towards  a great 
European  Power.  He  trusted  to  the  treaty  of  1619 
to  itself  afford  causes  of  quarrel,  which  would  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  to  the  first 
Dutch  Governor-General,  1609-1614,  and  steadily 
reiterated  ever  since  ; that  ‘ the  commerce  of  the 
Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda  should  belong  to  the 
Company,  and  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
should  possess  the  least  part.’  But  Coen’s  far-reach- 
ing policy  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  bluff  ship- 
captains  with  their  flaming  broadsides ; or  of  the 
angry  isolated  Dutch  agents,  a thousand  miles 
apart,  with  their  forts  and  prison  cells. 

Coen  himself  believed  that  the  treaty  alone 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  triumph  over  the  English. 
Our  Admiral  Dale,  stricken  with  fever,  and  fearful 
lest  the  Bantamese  might  sacrifice  the  English  to 
make  terms  with  the  Dutch,  had  shipped  off  our 
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1619  goods  and  factors  from  Bantam  in  the  summer  of 
1619,  sought  an  asylum  for  them  on  the  east 
coast  of  India,  and  there  died.1  The  English  ships 
that  remained  in  the  Archipelago  seemed  destined 
to  fall  to  the  Dutch,  who  captured  two  of  them  in 
July  1619,  and  four  others  off  Sumatra  in  October. 
Our  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Bantam,  to  capture 
the  Dutch  half-built  fort  at  Jacatra  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  furnished  Coen  with  a cause  of  war 
against  us,  and  placed  him  in  the  right  from  the 
point  of  view  of  European  diplomacy.  The  arrival, 
early  in  1620,  of  the  treaty  of  July  1619  snatched 
the  prey  from  between  his  hands.  ‘ The  English 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  you,’  he  wrote  to  the 
Dutch  Directors  in  Holland,  ‘ for  they  had  worked 
themselves  very  nicely  out  of  the  Indies,  and  you 
have  placed  them  again  in  the  midst.’ 2 

If,  however,  he  had  to  obey  the  treaty,  he  could 
use  it  for  his  own  ends.  The  English  would  have 
liked  to  resettle  at  Bantam,  but  Coen  resolved 
not  only  to  destroy  the  trade  of  that  port  but  to 
force  the  English  to  live  under  his  own  eye  at 
Batavia.  After  some  negotiation  the  joint  Council 
of  Defence,  established  in  Java  by  the  treaty,  agreed 

1620  to  blockade  Bantam  in  1620,  and  thus  accomplished 
both  his  objects.  For,  although  the  English  soon 
withdrew,  they  had  compromised  themselves  with 


1 Ante,  p.  377.  I here  follow 
chiefly  the  Dutch  authorities. 

2 Coen  to  the  Directors,  11th 
May,  1620.  The  treaty  of  1619 
seems  to  have  reached  the 


English  in  Java  on  the  20th 
January,  1620,  and  the  Dutch  on 
the  27th  March.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  reconcile  the  dates. 
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the  Bantam  prince,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  was  strong  1620 
enough  to  continue  the  blockade  without  them. 

In  Batavia  Coen  made  our  position  so  miserable 
that  in  July  1620  we  had  to  keep  a ship  there  as 
a floating  warehouse,  ‘ having  no  place  on  shore.’ 1 
In  1621  the  English  almost  gave  up  Java  in  despair, 
and  part  of  them  again  sought  a refuge  on  the 
Indian  coast.2  In  August  1622  Thomas  Brockedon, 
our  agent  at  Batavia,  asked  leave  from  the  Directors 
in  London  to  return  home,  as  he  could  ‘ live  no 
longer  under  the  insolence  of  the  Dutch.’  3 

His  situation  was  a mournful  one.  So  far  from 
restitution  having  been  made  to  us  under  the  treaty 
of  1619,  we  were  compelled  to  supply  ‘ incredible 
sums  ’ for  fortifications  which  the  Dutch  did  or  did 
not  build,  but  which  could  only  be  a menace  to 
ourselves.  We  had  been  dragged  into  a war  with 
Bantam,  from  which  we  could  derive  no  benefit,  and 
which  shut  us  out  from  the  chief  pepper  mart.  The 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by 
the  Dutch  to  publicly  insult  us.  We  were  placed 
on  a level  with  ‘ the  blacks,’  whose  bare  affirmation 
was  taken  against  us.  We  might  not  ‘ kill  a wild 
hog  or  gather  a cocoanut  in  the  wood  without 
leave.’  The  Dutch  had  flogged  William  Clarke, 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  whole  volume. 

East  Indies,  1617-1621,  par.  883.  2 Birdwood’s  Report  on  the 

Bruce  tells  the  story  from  the  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office, 
English  Company’s  records,  and  p.  212  (1891  reprint).  Dates  con- 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  fused. 

the  case  for  the  Dutch,  e.g.  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Annals  of  the  Honourable  East  East  Indies,  1622-1624,  26th 
India  Company,  vol.  i.  pp.  230-  August,  1622,  par.  140. 

232;  and  indeed  throughout  the 


VOL.  I. 


B B 
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1620-1622  steward  of  the  English  factory,  in  the  market- 
place, ‘ cruelly  cutting  his  flesh,  and  then  washed 
him  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  laid  him  again  in 
irons.’  The  English  watch  had  been  imprisoned 
for  eight  days  and  threatened  with  torture,  to  force 
them  to  make  false  confessions  against  the  President 
of  our  Council.1  What  seemed  to  the  Dutch  their 
lawful  jurisdiction,  the  English  regarded  as  oppres- 
sion. 

For  another  alleged  plot  twelve  natives  had  been 
condemned  to  be  quartered,  and  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
cused to  perpetual  slavery  in  chains.  The  torture 
failed  to  elicit  anything  against  the  English ; but 
if  it  could  have  given  the  Dutch  ‘ any  advantage 
against  us,’  we  should  have  had  no  mercy.  ‘ Where- 
fore,’ wrote  in  1622  our  President  Fursland  and 
Council  at  Batavia,  ‘ we  earnestly  desire  speedily  to 
be  released  from  this  bondage.’ 2 A similar  attempt 
was  made  in  the  island  of  Pularoon  to  extort  con- 
fessions against  the  English  by  cruel  torments  of  the 
natives.3  Thus  was  rehearsed  alike  in  the  capital 
of  Dutch  India  and  in  the  distant  Nutmeg  Isles, 
that  tragedy  of  torture  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
enacted  at  Amboyna.  In  the  still  remoter  seas  the 
Hollanders,  with  seven  ships  at  Japan,  had,  ‘ with 
sound  of  trumpet,’  ‘ proclaimed  there  open  war 
against  the  English,  as  their  mortal  enemies.’ 4 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1624,  par.  43. 

East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  140,  3 Idem,  Introd.  xxv.  Also 

and  par.  883  of  vol.  1617-1621.  par.  595,  page  397,  &c. 

2 The  President  and  Council  4 Idem,  1617-1621,  par.  819. 
to  the  East  India  Company,  Letter  from  Richard  Cocks,  dated 
Batavia,  6th  March,  1622.  Ca-  Nagasaki,  10th  March,  1620. 
lendar  of  State  Papers,  1622- 
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The  Clove  and  Nutmeg  Isles,  including  among  1620-1622 
them  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Pularoon,  lay,  it  will 
be  remembered,1  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
Spice  Archipelago.  The  Dutch  claimed  the  sove- 
reignty over  them,  by  the  conquest  of  Amboyna 
from  the  Portuguese  in  1605,  and  in  virtue  of  many 
treaties.  The  English  had  a set  of  counter-claims 
based  on  the  free  surrender  of  Pularoon  to  us  in 
1616,  of  Lantor  or  Great  Banda  in  1620, 2 and  on 
compacts  with  other  chiefs.  We  had  also  an  agency 
at  Amboyna  under  the  Dutch-English  treaty  of  1619. 

The  Dutch  with  an  overwhelming  force  expelled 
us  from  Lantor  and  Pularoon  in  1621-1622.  Our 
gallant  agent,  Nathaniel  Courthorpe,  who,  in 
‘ much  want  and  misery,’  held  Pularoon  from  1616 
to  1620,  sometimes  with  but  thirty-eight  men  to 
resist  the  ‘ force  and  tyranny  ’ of  the  Hollanders, 
had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a sea-fight,  and 
threw  himself  overboard  rather  than  see  his  ship 
strike  her  flag.3 

Herman  van  Speult,  Governor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Amboyna,  was  regarded  at  head- 
quarters as  * too  scrupulous  ’ in  his  fiscal  adminis- 
tration.4 In  January  1623  the  Governor- General  1623 
Coen,  when  departing  for  Europe,  enjoined  strict 
justice,  and  mentioned  Amboyna  as  a place  where 
no  English  encroachments  were  to  be  allowed. 

‘ Trust  them  not,’  he  said,  ‘ any  more  than  open 
enemies  . . . not  weighing  too  scrupulously  what 

1 Ante,  pp.  344,  372.  East  Indies,  1617-1621,  pars. 

2 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  332,  623,  &c. 

East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  125.  4 Idem,  vol.  1622-1624,  par. 

3 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  243. 
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1622-1623  may  fall  out.’ 1 His  farewell  instructions  merely 
reiterated  the  principles  on  which  he  had  always 
insisted.  ‘ Trust  the  English  no  more  than  a 
public  enemy  ought  to  be  trusted,’  he  wrote  two 
months  previously  to  Banda,  the  agency  nearest 
Amboyna.2  This  policy  of  suspicion,  and  of  ‘ not 
weighing  too  scrupulously  what  may  fall  out,’  was 
now  to  be  enforced  with  a stupid  violence  which 
the  great  Governor-General  might  perhaps  have 
anticipated,  but  which  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  condemn. 

1623  By  the  beginning  of  1623  the  Dutch  found 
themselves  completely  masters  of  the  Clove  and 
Nutmeg  Archipelago.  At  the  principal  clove- 
island,  Amboyna,  they  had,  according  to  the 
English  statement  founded  upon  depositions  on 
oath,  a fortress  garrisoned  by  200  Dutch  soldiers,3 
with  300  or  400  native  troops,  including  some 
thirty  Japanese,4  and  further  protected  by  eight 
vessels  in  the  roadstead.5  The  English  numbered 
eighteen  men,  scattered  between  five  small  fac- 
tories on  different  islands,  very  badly  off,  with  a 
few  slaves,  ‘just  six  and  all  boys.’ 6 In  their 
house  at  Amboyna  only  three  swords,  two  muskets, 


1 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  243. 

2 Idem,  par.  193.  Letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Banda,  18-28th 
December,  1622. 

3 Pamphlet  i. : A Tr  ue  Relation, 
p.  3 (post,  p.  393,  note  2). 

4 Idem,  p.  4. 

5 Idem,  pp.  35,  36.  Even  Cor- 
thals,  secretary  to  Van  Speult, 

acknowledged  the  Dutch  force  to 


be  100  soldiers,  50  free  burghers 
and  50  native  soldiers.  The  Dutch 
also  admitted  they  had  24  pieces 
of  ordnance  and  the  eight  vessels. 
Answers  of  the  Amboyna  Judges 
(Dutch)  in  1628.  Series  marked 
‘ Java  2,  Part  III.  ’ (1623-1631). 
India  Office  MSS. 

6  Pamphlet  vi. : A Reply,  p.  14 
(post,  p.  393,  note  2). 
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and  half  a pound  of  powder  were  found.1  The 
nearest  English  support  was  the  Banda  agency, 
at  a distance  across  the  sea,  and  containing  but 
nine  of  their  countrymen.  English  ships  came 
seldom  to  Amboyna,  and  not  one  was  then  near.2 
Our  President  in  Council  at  Java  had  in  fact 
resolved  to  withdraw  the  petty  English  factories  at 
Amboyna,  and  throughout  the  Clove  and  Nutmeg 
Archipelago.  He  had  even  arranged  with  the 
Dutch  Governor-General  for  their  transport  to 
Batavia  in  Holland  ships.  In  February  1623 
orders  to  this  effect  were  on  their  way  from  our 
President  in  Batavia  to  Amboyna.3 4 

They  arrived  too  late.  On  the  evening  of 
February  10, 1623,  a Japanese  soldier  of  the  Dutch 
garrison  had  some  talk  with  the  sentries  about  the 
number  of  the  troops,  and  the  times  of  changing 
the  watch.  When  questioned  by  the  Governor 
Van  Speult  next  day,  February  11, * he  explained 
that  he  had  merely  chatted  with  the  soldiers  ‘ for 


1 Pamphlet  i. : A True  Re- 
lation, p.  35.  Jan  Joosten,  one 
of  the  Dutch  judges,  says  * 2 
muskets  and  3 or  4 rapiers.’ 
India  Office  MS.  volume,  ‘ Java  2, 
Part  III.’ 

2 Answers  of  the  Dutch  Judges 
to  the  Interrogatories,  1628. 
India  Office  MSS. 

3 Pamphlet  iii. : An  Answer, 
p.  33  (post,  p.  393,  note  2).  I 
give  the  evidence  from  the  official 
records  at  p.  398. 

4 I adopt  the  English  dates. 
According  to  the  Dutch  or  Gre- 


gorian calendar  the  dates  should 
each  be  ten  days  later ; for  example, 
the  English  or  Julian  11th  Feb- 
ruary corresponds  with  the  Dutch 
21st  February.  But  the  Dutch 
give  the  23rd  February  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Japanese  soldier, 
and  in  other  cases  there  is  a like 
discrepancy.  The  English  eye- 
witnesses, however,  sometimes 
also  mention  the  day  of  the  week ; 
and  by  working  back  the  Julian 
calendar,  I find  that  their  days  of 
the  week  tally  with  the  English 
date  of  the  month. 


1623 


February 


Feb.  10 
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1623  his  own  amusement.’  Indeed,  the  steward  of  the 
Dutch  factory  afterwards  declared  that  ‘ it  was  an 
usual  speech  amongst  soldiers  to  enquire  one  of 
another  how  strong  the  watch  might  be,  that  they 
might  know  how  many  hours  they  might  stand 
sentinel.’ 1 

Van  Speult  was,  however,  on  the  look-out  for 
conspiracy,  and  perhaps  anxious  to  redeem  his 
reputation  from  the  charge  of  slackness  at  head- 
quarters. In  the  previous  summer  he  had  written 
to  the  Governor- General  Coen  about  the  English 
at  Amboy  na : ‘We  hope  to  direct  things  accord- 
ing to  your  orders  that  our  sovereignty  shall  not 
be  diminished  or  injured  in  any  way  by  their 
encroachments,  and  if  we  may  hear  of  any  con- 
spiracies of  theirs  against  the  sovereignty,  we  shall 
with  your  sanction  do  justice  to  them,  suitably, 
unhesitatingly,  and  immediately.’ 2 In  October 
1622  Coen  gave  this  sanction.  In  February  1623 
the  opportunity  arrived.  Van  Speult  put  the 
Japanese  soldier  to  the  torture,  and  after  he  had 
‘ endured  pretty  long,’ 3 wrung  from  him  an  accu- 
Feb.  n sation  against  the  English.  His  statement  was 
signed  by  the  unhappy  man  on  the  day  of  his 
torment,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Dutch 
law4  that  one  who  had  confessed  under  torture 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  to  Governor-General  Carpentier 

East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  dated  5th  June,  1623.  MS. 
871.  Dutch  Records  in  the  India  Office, 

2 Letter  from  Herman  van  1st  series,  vol.  vi.  No.  191. 

Speult  to  Jan  Pieterszoon  Coen  4 Dutch  Ordinance  for  criminal 
dated  15th  June,  1622;  and  Coen’s  procedure  dated  the  15th  July, 
reply  dated  28th  October,  1622.  1570. 

3 Private  letter  from  Van  Speult 
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should  be  re-heard  to  confirm  it  not  sooner  than  1023 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  : ‘ ne  durare  adliuc 
tormentorum  metus  videatur.’ 

Eight  or  nine  other  Japanese  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch,  whose  names  he  had  men- 
tioned, denied  the  plot,  but  were  tortured 1 on  that 
and  the  following  day,  until  a complete  story  of  Feb.  12 
treason  was  evolved.  ‘ W ailing  and  weeping  by 
reason  of  their  extreme  tortures  with  burning,  they 
were  carried  by  slaves  to  prison,  for  it  was  not 
possible  of  themselves  to  go  on  their  feet.’ 2 

The  handful  of  English,  ran  the  improbable 
tale,  had  solemnly  sworn  on  New  Year’s  Day  to 
seize  the  fort  upon  the  arrival  of  an  English  ship, 
or  during  the  absence  of  the  Dutch  Governor, 
and  had  employed  to  corrupt  the  Japanese  soldiers 
so  unlikely  an  agent  as  a drunken  barber,  or  barber- 
surgeon,  Abel  Price.  This  man  already  lay  in  the 
Dutch  prison  for  threatening  to  set  fire  to  a house 
in  a frenzy  of  liquor.  On  February  15  he  too  was 
haled  to  the  torture  chamber,  and  made  to  ‘ confess 
whatever  they  asked  him.’3 

The  English  treated  as  ridiculous  the  story  of 
eighteen  men,  scattered  over  two  islands,4  con- 
spiring to  take  a fort  from  200  Dutch  and  300  or 


1 Jan  Joosten,  MS.  volume, 

‘ Java  2,  Part  III.,’  1628.  The  tor- 
ture was  also  admitted  by  other 
of  the  judges  before  the  Dutch 
Governor-General  at  Amboyna 
on  25th  and  26th  October,  1625. 

3 Statement  by  the  steward  of 

the  Dutch  factory,  Calendar  of 


State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1625- 
1629,  par.  871. 

3 Pamphlet  i. : A True  Rela- 
tion, p.  5 (post,  p.  393,  note  2). 

4 At  five  factories  on  the  islands 
of  Amboyna  and  Ceram,  viz., 
Amboyna,  Hittou,  Larica,  Loho, 
and  Cambello. 
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1623  400  native  soldiers  with  eight  Holland  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  and  went  about  their  business  as  usual. 
But  Van  Speult,  now  armed  with  the  confession 
under  torture  of  his  prisoner  the  drunken  English 
barber,  seized  our  chief  agent,  Towerson,  and  the 
other  factors  at  Amboyna,  put  them  in  irons,  and 
swept  in  the  whole  English  from  the  four  out- 
Feb.  15^23  lying  factories  between  February  15  and  23 — just 
eighteen  men  all  told. 

Of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  that  followed 
we  have  six  accounts  by  eye-witnesses.  First, 
the  Minutes  of  the  Court,  kept  by  the  Greffier  or 
secretary : minutes  so  irregular  and  incomplete  as 
to  call  forth  the  censure  of  the  Hutch  Governor- 
General,  and  to  invalidate  them  as  a judicial  record 
under  the  Hutch  law.  Second,  the  solemn  dying 
messages  of  the  victims  written  on  the  pages  of 
their  prayer-book  or  other  furtive  scraps  of  paper. 
Third,  the  statements  of  certain  members  of  the 
Hutch  Council  at  Amboyna  who  formed  the  Court, 
when  called  to  account  by  the  Governor-General 
at  Batavia  two  and  a half  years  later  (October 
1625).  These  admit  the  use  of  torture,  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  Minutes,  but  state  that 
it  was  slight.  Fourth,  the  depositions  of  six 
Englishmen  who  survived,  taken  on  oath  before 
Sir  Henry  Marten,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1624. 
Fifth,  the  answers  of  certain  of  the  Amboyna 
judges  to  interrogatories  in  1628.  Sixth,  the 
statement  of  the  steward  of  the  Hutch  factory, 
who  also  acted  as  interpreter  during  the  trial.  It 
was  laid  before  Lord  Horchester  and  Secretary 
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Coke,  in  1629. 1 This  man,  George  Forbis  or  1623 
Forbisher,  a native  of  Aberdeen,  and  little  likely 
to  favour  the  English  Company  which  persuaded 
James  to  cancel  the  charter  granted  to  the  Scotch, 
had  long  served  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  and  was 
found  on  board  a Dutch  ship  stayed  by  royal 
command  at  Portsmouth  in  1627.  He  had  con- 
tinued in  the  Dutch  service  for  two  years  after 
the  trial.  His  declaration  closely  corresponds  with 
the  depositions  of  the  English  survivors. 

In  my  narrative  I fairly  consider  all  the  fore- 
going materials,  together  with  the  pamphlet  litera- 
ture 2 which  quickly  sprang  up.  I have  also  checked 
the  ‘ True  Delation  ’ from  the  depositions  on  oath. 


1 13th  November,  1629,  Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers,  East  Indies, 
1625-1629,  par.  871. 

2 The  chief  contemporary 
pamphlets  on  the  Amboyna  tra- 
gedy are  six  in  number,  and  to 
save  space  in  references  I cite 
them  under  the  Roman  numerals 
here  prefixed  to  their  several 
titles,  namely : — 

(i)  A True  Relation  of  the 
Unjust,  Cruel,  and  Barbarous 
Proceedings  against  the  English 
at  Amboyna.  This  narrative  was 
* taken  out  of  the  depositions  of 
six  several  English  factors  ’ who 
survived  the  trial,  as  delivered  on 
oath  before  Sir  Henry  Marten, 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  supple- 
mented by  the  testimony  of 
Welden,  the  English  chief  agent 
in  Banda  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy.  The  Privy  Council  in 
September  1624  gave  their 


opinion  that  the  relation  was 
justified  by  the  statements  of 
the  six  witnesses.  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1622- 
1624,  par.  620. 

(ii)  A True  Declaration  of 
the  Newes  that  came  out  of  the 
East  Indies,  with  the  Pinace 
called  the  ‘ Hare .’  A Dutch 
pamphlet  which  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  was  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  work  of  Boreel.  The 
Directors  of  the  Dutch  Company 
denied  the  authorship,  and,  on 
complaint  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, the  States-General  issued 
a proclamation  declaring  it  to  be 

‘ a scandalous  and  senseless  libel,’ 
and  offering  a reward  of  400 
guilders  for  the  discovery  of  either 
the  author  or  the  printer. 

(iii)  An  Answer  to  the  Dutch 
Relation  touching  the  pretended 
Conspiracy  of  the  English  at 
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That  evidence  consisted  entirely  of  confessions 
wrung  from  the  accused  by  torture.  The  ransack- 
ing of  the  English  factories  yielded  not  a single 
incriminating  letter,  or  other  corroborative  piece 
of  testimony.1  The  Dutch  began  with  John 
Beaumont  and  Timothy  Johnson.  Beaumont,  an 
elderly  man  for  India  and  an  invalid,  was  left  with 
a guard  in  the  hall,  while  Johnson  was  taken  into 
another  room.  Presently  Beaumont  heard  him 
‘ cry  out  very  pitifully ; then  be  quiet  for  a little 
while,  and  then  loud  again.’  Johnson  long  refused 
to  confess,  but  after  an  hour  he  was  ‘ brought  forth 
wailing  and  lamenting,  all  wet  and  cruelly  burnt  in 
divers  parts  of  his  body.’ 2 

One  Englishman,  Edward  Collins,  gave  evidence 
according  to  the  Dutch  without  torture.  But  the 
narrative  founded  upon  the  depositions  of  the  sur- 
viving Englishmen  on  oath  states  that  Collins  was 
tied  up  for  the  torture,  and  the  cloth  put  about  his 


Amboyna  in  the  Indies,  being 
a reply  to  No.  ii.  (the  libellous 
Dutch  Declaration ) drawn  up  by 
the  English  Company  and  issued 
under  its  authority.  These  three 
pamphlets  were  published  toge- 
ther by  the  Company  in  1624  with 
a preface.  A third  reprint  is 
dated  1632,  and  there  were  several 
subsequent  editions. 

(iv)  A Remonstrance  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Netherlands 
East  India  Company  presented 
to  the  Lords  States-Gcneral . . . . 
in  defence  of  the  said  Company 
touching  the  bloody  Proceedings 
against  the  English  Merchants 
executed  at  Amboyna. 


(v)  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Amboyna.  The  official  Court 
Record  of  the  Trial  and  the  con- 
fessions of  the  accused,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Dutch  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

(vi)  A Reply  to  the  Defence 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dutch 
against  the  English  at  Amboyna. 
An  answer  to,  and  criticism  of, 
Nos.  iv.  and  v.  These  last  three 
pamphlets  were  published  by 
authority  in  London  in  1632. 

1 Answer  of  Joosten,  the  Dutch 
officer  who  examined  the  papers. 
MS.  vol.  ‘ Java  2,  Part  III.’ 
s Pamphlet  i. : A True  Re- 
lation, p.  7. 
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throat.  ‘ Thus  prepared  he  prayed  to  be  respited  1623 
and  he  would  confess  all.  Being  let  down  he  again 
vowed  and  protested  his  innocency,’  but  for  fear  of 
the  torture  asked  them  what  he  should  say.  This 
was  not  enough  and  he  was  tortured,  but  not  being 
able  to  endure  it  long,  he  made  a confession  helped 
out  by  the  Dutch  prosecutor.1  Collins  himself 
confirmed  this  statement  on  oath  and  produced 
three  witnesses  who  ‘ heard  him  many  times  roar 
very  pitifully,  being  in  the  next  room,  and  saw  him 
come  out,  having  no  doublet  on,  his  shirt  all  wet, 
his  face  swollen  and  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head.’ 2 

From  February  15  to  23  the  cruel  process  Feb.  15-23 
went  on.  According  to  the  English  statements, 
the  prisoners,  even  while  confessing  under  the 
torture,  declared  in  the  same  breath  that  they 
were  not  speaking  true.  In  the  case  of  Collins, 
the  ‘ fiscal  ’ or  prosecutor  forced  leading  questions 
upon  him,  till  one  of  the  Dutch  themselves 
exclaimed : ‘ Do  not  tell  him  what  he  should  say, 
but  let  him  speak  for  himself.’  John  Wetheral, 
having  been  four  times  tied  up,  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  read  out  to  him  the  confessions  of  the 
other  victims  until  the  poor  wretch  merely 
‘ answered  yea  to  all.’  He  ‘ prayed  them  to  tell 
him  what  he  should  say  or  to  write  down  what 
they  would  : he  would  subscribe  it.’  John  Clarke 
stood  the  ordeal  so  bravely  that  ‘ the  tormentors 
reviled  him  saying  that  he  was  a devil  ...  or  a 

1 A True  Relation , pp.  8,  9.  East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  684. 

2 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  November  20,  1624. 
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1623  witch.’  So  they  ‘ cut  off  his  hair  very  short,  as 
e ' supposing  he  had  some  witchcraft  hidden  therein.’1 
They  then  went  on  with  the  torture — burning  him 
with  candles  on  the  feet,  hands,  elbows  and  ‘ under 
the  armpits  until  his  inwards  might  evidently  be 
seen.’  The  English  declared  that  no  surgeon  was 
allowed  to  dress  the  sores  ‘ until,  his  flesh  being 
putrefied,  great  maggots  dropt  and  crept  from  him 
in  most  loathsome  and  noisome  manner.’2 

According  to  the  English  accounts  each  con- 
fession was  wrung  forth  by  torture.  The  Dutch 
Minutes  of  the  trial  conceal  the  fact  of  torture  at 
all,  and  so  violate  a fundamental  rule  of  the  Dutch 
criminal  procedure.  The  members  of  the  Amboyna 
council,  who  sat  as  judges,  acknowledged  on  oath 
that  twelve  of  the  English  were  tortured  by  water 
and  two  of  them  also  by  fire,  but  stated  that  one 
(Beaumont)  was  only  tortured  a little  on  account 
of  his  age  and  feeble  health.  The  judges  also 
pled  in  their  defence  that  the  torture  was  in  no 
case  extreme,  indeed  of  a ‘ civil  ’ sort. 

What  it  exactly  amounted  to  we  know  from 
eye-witnesses.  The  accused  man  was  hoisted  up 
and  tied  spread-eagle  fashion  in  a doorway.  In 
the  water  torment  ‘ they  bound  a cloth  about  his 
neck  and  face  so  close  that  little  or  no  water  could 
go  by.  That  done  they  poured  the  water  softly 
upon  his  head  until  the  cloth  was  full  up  to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  . . . till  his  body  was  swollen 
twice  or  thrice  as  big  as  before,  his  cheeks  like 

1 Pamphlet  i. : A True  Re-  2 Idem , p.  12. 

lation,  p.  11. 
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great  bladders,  and  his  eyes  staring  and  strutting 
out  beyond  his  forehead.’1  It  was  the  slow  agony 
of  bursting  joined  to  the  acute  but  long-drawn-out 
agony  of  suffocation.  In  the  fire  torture,  they 
held  lighted  candles  beneath  the  most  sensitive 
parts  of  the  body : under  the  armpits,  the  palms  of 
the  hand,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.2  Emanuel 
Thomson,  like  John  Clarke,  it  was  said,  had  no 
surgeon  to  dress  his  burnt  flesh,  so  that  no  one 
‘ was  able  to  endure  the  smell  of  his  body.’ 

To  the  torture  by  fire  and  water,  admitted  by 
the  Dutch,  the  English  accounts  add  ‘ the  splitting 
of  the  toes,  and  lancing  of  the  breast,  and  putting 
in  gunpowder,  and  then  firing  the  same,  whereby 
the  body  is  not  left  entire,  neither  for  innocency 
nor  execution.  Clarke  and  Thomson  were  both 
fain  to  be  carried  to  their  execution,  though  they 
were  tortured  many  days  before.’3  But  the  Dutch 
admissions  suffice. 

Towerson,  who  steadily  asserted  his  innocence, 
on  being  confronted  with  some  who  had  confessed, 
‘ charged  them  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgement,  they  should  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth.’  The  sufferers  implored 
his  forgiveness  and  declared  all  they  had  said  was 
false.  But,  threatened  again  with  torture,  they 
reaffirmed  their  confessions.  The  spirit  of  the 
miserable  little  band  was  completely  broken. 

Even  Van  Speult  felt  that  he  might  be  going 

1 Pamphlet  i. : A True  Re-  3 Quoted  Calendar  of  State 

lation,  p.  XI.  Papers,  East  Indies,  1622-1624, 

2 Idem,  p.  11.  p-  397. 
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1623  too  far,  and  for  some  days  hesitated  as  to  whether 
an'  he  should  not  remit  the  case  to  the  Dutch 
Governor-General  at  Batavia.  But  the  English 
President  and  Council  at  Batavia  had,  on  January 
1623,  resolved  to  withdraw  their  oppressed 
factories  from  the  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  the 
Clove  and  Nutmeg  Isles.1  They  had  indeed 
. thanked  the  Dutch  President  and  Council  for 
agreeing  to  bring  them  away  in  Flemish  ships. 
Orders  in  this  sense  were  simultaneously  sent  to  our 
agents  at  Banda  and  elsewhere.2  While  the  tortured 
men  lay  waiting  their  doom,  two  Holland  ships 
arrived  from  Batavia,  bringing  the  letter  from  the 
English  President  and  Council  ordering  the  with- 
drawal of  our  agency  from  Amboyna.  ‘ Which 
letter  was  opened  and  read  by  the  Dutch  Governor 
while  our  people  were  yet  in  prison  and  not  exe- 
cuted, and  might  well  have  secured  him  that  there 
was  no  further  danger  to  be  feared  of  the  English 
aid  of  shipping,  whatever  the  English  had  through 
fear  of  torture  confessed.’ 3 The  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Van  Speult’s  own  admissions,4  and 
it  gives  a darker  shade  to  his  resolve  on  instant 
judgment. 

The  public  prosecutor  was  instructed  to  demand 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  4 Made  the  day  after  the  execu- 
East  Indies,  1622-1624,  pars.  238,  tion  ‘ that  he  had  within  a few 
264,  595.  Also  A True  Relation,  days  past  opened  a letter  that 
p.  31,  and  ante,  p.  393,  footnote  2.  came  from  the  English  President 

* India  Office  MSS.,  ‘Java  3,  at  Jacatra  (Batavia)  directed  to 
Part  I.’  Captain  Towerson.’  A True 

3 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Relation,  p.  31. 

East  Indies,  1622-1624,  p.  398. 
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sentence.  This,  according  to  the  Minutes,  he  did 
with  irregular  brevity — twenty-one  lines  of  writing 
in  all.  According  to  the  Dutch  procedure,  his  requi- 
sition should  have  given  a summary  of  the  facts  and 
evidence,  which  it  did  not.  It  should  certainly 
have  specified  the  separate  names  of  the  accused 
Englishmen,  while  it  only  contained  that  of  Gabriel 
Towerson  ‘ and  his  creatures  and  accomplices.’ 
These  were  not  the  omissions  of  ignorance.  The 
‘ fiscal  ’ who  conducted  the  case  was  a lawyer,1  and 
in  his  haste  for  condemnation,  he  set  at  defiance 
the  safeguards  of  procedure  which  even  the  Dutch 
law  prescribed.  His  demand  was  really  the  demand 
of  Sieyes  at  the  trial  of  Louis  Seize — La  Mort 
sans  jplirase. 

On  February  25,  1623, 2 the  prisoners,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
English  from  outlying  factories,  who  had  not  even 
been  at  Amboyna  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  plot, 
were  released ; three  others  were  allowed  to  draw 
lots  for  their  life ; and  in  the  end  the  elderly 


1 ‘Isaac  de  Bruyne,  who  has 
prosecuted  as  advocate-fiscal, 
calls  himself  a lawyer  and  was 
taken  into  the  Company’s  service 
as  such,  should  have  shown  better 
judgement  in  this  affair.  . . . 
We  think  the  rigour  of  justice 
should  have  been  mitigated  some- 
what with  Dutch  clemency  (with 
consideration  to  a nation  who  is 
our  neighbour)  specially  if  such 

can  be  done  without  prejudice  to 
the  State  and  the  dignity  of  jus- 
tice, as  we  think  could  have  been 


done  here.’  Despatch  from  the 
Dutch  Governor-General  and 
Council  at  Batavia  to  the 
Directors  in  Holland,  dated  3rd 
January,  1624,  India  Office  MSS. 
1st  series,  vol.  vi.  No.  212. 

2 Or  the  23rd  February  (1st  ed. 
of  A True  Relation),  for  there  are 
again  discrepancies.  The  Dutch 
give  the  9th  March  for  the  final 
pronouncement  of  the  sentence, 
and  state  that  the  execution  took 
place  the  same  day. 
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1623  Beaumont  and  the  terrified  Collins  were  sent  to 
give  evidence  at  Batavia  as  ‘ men  condemned 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Governor-General.’ 
Captain  Towerson  manfully  proclaimed  the  iniquity 
of  the  proceedings.  When  ordered  to  indite  a con- 
fession he  wrote  out  a protestation  of  his  innocence. 
The  Governor  gave  it  to  the  interpreter  to  read  out 
in  Dutch  : ‘ which,’  adds  that  officer,  ‘ I could  not 
do  without  shedding  of  tears.’ 1 He  had  also  to 
translate  a dying  declaration  secretly  written  by 
Towerson  in  a Bible  which  he  asked  Speult  to  send 
to  his  friends  in  England — £ which  Bible  after  that 
time  I never  saw  or  heard  mentioned.’ 2 

Yet  some  last  words  reached  the  outer  world. 
William  Griggs  wrote  in  his  Table-book,  which  was 
secretly  saved  by  a servant,  £ We  through  torment 
were  constrained  to  speak  that  which  we  never 
meant  nor  once  imagined  . . . They  tortured  us 
with  that  extreme  torment  of  fire  and  water  that 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  endure  . . . Written  in 
the  dark.’ 3 Captain  Towerson  wrote  much,  but 
all  was  suppressed,  except  an  unnoticed  sentence 
appended  to  his  signature  to  a bill  of  debt  due 
from  the  English  Company.  £ Firmed  by  the 
Firm  [i.e.  signature]  of  me  Gabriel  Towerson 
now  appointed  to  die,  guiltless  of  anything  that 
can  be  justly  laid  to  my  charge.  God  forgive  them 
their  guilt  and  receive  me  to  His  mercy.  Amen.’ 4 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ceedings  against  the  English  at 
East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  871.  Amboyna,  &c.  Pamphlet  i.  p.  20. 

2 Idem,  pars.  554,  871.  London,  1624. 

3 A True  Relation  of  the  Un-  4 Idem,  p.  20. 
just,  Cruel,  and  Barbarous  Pro- 
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Samuel  Colson  imprisoned,  with  six  of  the 
others,  on  board  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  roads, 
wrote  the  following  in  his  prayer-book  and  had  it 
sewed  up  in  a bed.  ‘ March  5,  stilo  novo,1  being 
Sunday,  aboard  the  Rotterdam , lying  in  irons.’ 
‘ Understand  that  I,  Samuel  Colson,  late  factor  of 
Hitou,  was  apprehended  for  suspicion  of  conspi- 
racy ; and  for  anything  I know  must  die  for  it : 
wherefore  having  no  means  to  make  my  inno- 
cence known,  have  writ  in  this  book  hoping  some 
good  Englishman  will  see  it.  I do  here  upon  my 
salvation,  as  I hope  by  His  death  and  passion  to 
have  redemption  for  my  sins,  that  I am  clear  of  all 
such  conspiracy ; neither  do  I know  any  Englishman 
guilty  thereof  nor  any  other  creature  in  the  world. 
As  this  is  true,  God  bless  me,  Sam.  Colson.’  In 
another  part  of  the  book,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalms,  he  declared  : ‘As  I mean  and  hope  to 
have  pardon  for  my  sins,  I know  no  more  than  the 
child  unborn  of  this  business.’ 2 

On  February  26  (English  date)  the  prisoners 
were  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  castle  to  be 
prepared  for  death.  Captain  Towerson  was  taken 
into  the  torture  chamber  with  ‘ two  great  jars 
of  water  carried  after  him.  What  he  there  did 
or  suffered  is  unknown  to  the  English  without, 
but  it  seemeth  they  made  him  then  to  under- 
write his  confession,’ 3 — a confession  of  a plot  so 


1 Corresponding  to  23rd  Feb-  Relation,  stilo  novo,  in  Churchill’s 
ruary,  two  days  before  the  sentence  Collection,  stilo  veteri. 
if  we  take  the  English  dates.  In  2 A True  Relation,  p.  22. 

the  first  edition  of  the  True  s Idem,  p.  23. 

C C 
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1623  wild  that,  had  it  ever  entered  a man’s  brain,  ‘ he 
should,’  in  the  words  of  the  English  Company, 
1 rather  have  been  sent  to  bedlam  . . . than  to  the 
gallows.’ 1 

Feb.  26  The  condemned  men  still  protested  their  inno- 
cence. ‘ Samuel  Colson  spake  with  a loud  voice 
saying,  According  to  my  innocency  in  this  treason, 
so  Lord  pardon  all  the  rest  of  my  sins ; and  if  I he 
guilty  thereof  more  or  less,  let  me  never  be  partaker 
of  Thy  heavenly  joys.  At  which  words  every  one 
of  the  rest  cried  Amen  for  me,  Amen  for  me,  good 
Lord.  This  done,  each  of  them  knowing  whom  he 
had  accused,  went  one  to  another  begging  forgive- 
ness for  their  false  accusation,’  under  the  torture  ; 
1 and  they  all  freely  forgave  one  another,  for  none 
had  been  so  falsely  accused,  but  he  himself  had 
accused  another  as  falsely.’ 2 Their  last  ‘ doleful 
night  they  spent  in  prayer,  singing  of  psalms  and 
comforting  one  another,’  refusing  the  wine  which 
the  guards  offered  them,  ‘ bidding  them  to  drink 
lustick  and  drive  away  the  sorrow.’ 3 

Feb.  27  Next  day,  February  27  (English  date),  the  ten 
Englishmen,4  nine  Japanese  and  the  Portuguese 


1 Pamphlet  iii. : An  Answer , 

p.  18. 

2 Idem,  pp.  24,  25. 

3 Idem,  p.  26.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  Dutch  and  English 
dates  almost  disappears  if  we  take 
it  that  the  sentence  was  again  read 
out  on  the  27th  February  (9th 
March)  just  before  the  prisoners 
were  led  out  to  execution. 

* Captain  Gabriel  Towerson ; 


Samuel  Colson,  factor  at  Hitto ; 
Emanuel  Thomson,  assistant  at 
Amboyna ; Timothy  Johnson, 
assistant  at  Amboyna;  John 
Wetheral,  factor  at  Cambello ; 
John  Clark,  assistant  at  Hitto  ; 
William  Griggs,  factor  at  Larica ; 
John  Fardo,  steward  of  the 
House ; Abel  Price  (the  drunken 
barber-surgeon) ; Robert  Brown, 
tailor. 
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captain  of  slaves,  were  led  out  to  execution  1 in  a 
long  procession  round  the  town,’  through  crowds 
of  natives  who  had  been  summoned  by  beat  of 
drum  ‘to  behold  this  triumph  over  the  English.’ 

It  is  not  needful,  after  the  fashion  of  that  time, 
to  accept  as  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  a 
* great  darkness  ’ and  hurricane  which  immediately 
followed,  and  drove  two  Dutch  ships  from  their 
anchorage ; or  the  pestilence  said  to  have  swept 
away  1,000  people.1  The  innocence  of  Towerson 
and  his  fellow-sufferers  rests  upon  no  such  stories, 
whether  false  or  true.  The  improbability  of  the 
enterprise,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  except  such 
as  was  wrung  forth  under  torments,  the  neglect  of 
the  safeguards  imposed  by  the  Dutch  law  on  judi- 
cial torture,  the  dying  declarations  of  the  victims — 
suffice  to  convince  any  unbiassed  mind  that  the 
ten  Englishmen  were  unjustly  done  to  death. 
This  too,  without  insisting  on  the  circumstance 
that  would  place  Van  Speult’s  conduct  in  the 
darkest  light — his  being  on  the  outlook  for  con- 
spiracies ; or  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  letter 
during  the  trial  ordering  the  withdrawal  of  our 
agency  from  Amboyna  ; or  on  the  existence  of  Dutch 
ships  in  the  harbour  which  might  even,  if  the  shore 
prison  were  overcrowded,  have  carried  the  accused 
for  judgment  to  the  Dutch  Governor-General  at 
Batavia,  or  served  for  their  confinement  till  his 
confirmation  of  the  proceedings  was  obtained. 

Van  Speult  took  possession  of  our  Amboyna  and 
neighbouring  factories ; ‘ the  poor  remnant  of  the 

' A True  Relation,  p.  30. 
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1623  English  ’ were  removed  to  Batavia  ; and  the  great 
e ' 11  design  for  driving  us  out  of  the  Clove  and  Nutmeg 
Isles  was  accomplished.1 

When  the  news  of  the  tragedy  reached 
^ England  fifteen  months  later — May  29,  1624 — a 
cry  of  execration  arose.  The  Company  demanded 
justice.  With  English  self-control  it  repressed 
irresponsible  discussion  by  its  members,  and 
resolved,  on  June  16,  to  trust  to  the  State  ‘ to  call 
June  for  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  King’s  subjects.’ 2 
The  Governor  refrained  from  speech  until  he  was 
assured  of  the  facts,  and  it  was  not  until  July  2 
that  he  brought  the  matter  officially  before  a 
J«iy  General  Court  of  the  Company. 

The  first  feeling  indeed  was  one  of  incredulity 
at  so  abominable  an  outrage  on  innocent  men. 
The  King  ‘ apprehended  the  fact  to  be  so  foul  . . . 
he  could  not  believe  it,’  and,  when  convinced, 
threatened  to  extort  reparation  from  Holland.3 
At  the  Royal  Council  table  ‘ sundry  of  the  greatest 
shed  tears.’  But  James  had  resolved  to  break 
with  Spain,  in  wrath  at  the  treatment  of  Prince 
Charles  on  his  knight-errant  quest  at  Madrid  for  a 
Spanish  wife  in  1623.  War  with  Spain  meant  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  whose  twelve  years’  truce 
with  Spain  had  also  expired.  Dutch  envoys  were, 

1 ‘ The  insatiable  covetousness  tion,  p.  38.  London,  1624. 
of  the  Hollanders,’  as  the  English  2 Court  Minutes , 16th  June, 
regarded  it  ...  ‘to  gain  the  1624. 

sole  trade  of  the  Moluccas,  3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Banda  and  Amboyna,  which  is  East  Indies,  1622-1624,  pars, 

already  become  the  event  of  this  463,  524. 
bloody  process.’  A True  Bela- 
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indeed,  at  that  moment  in  London  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  offence  and  defence.  So  the  King  and 
his  Council  dried  their  eyes,  and  the  Dutch  diplo- 
mats joyfully  returned  home,  praising  the  good- 
will of  a monarch  who  had  said  not  a word  about 
1 the  late  accident  at  Amboyna.’  Nor  were 
courtiers  wanting  who  blamed  the  Company  for 
raising  a difficulty  ‘ wThen  His  Majesty  had  resolved 
to  aid  the  Dutch.’ 

Very  different  was  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
On  July  2,  1624,  the  Governor  of  the  Company 
declared  that  assuredly  * God  the  Avenger  of  all 
such  bloody  acts  will  in  His  due  time  bring  the 
truth  to  light  ’ — ‘ the  unspeakable  tyrannies  done 
upon  those  unfortunate  men,  which  is  able  to 
amaze  the  Christian  world.’  1 They  still  hope 
that  the  King  will  help  them ; but  their  best 
comfort  is  that  when  man  is  at  the  weakest  then 
God  is  strongest.  On  July  9 a General  Court  of 
the  Company  decided  that  unless  justice  were 
1 done  on  those  Dutch  that  have  in  so  great  fury 
and  tyranny  tortured  and  slain  the  English,’  the 
Company  must  wind  up  and  ‘ fetch  home  what  they 
have  in  the  Indies.’  A petition  in  this  sense  was 
voted  to  the  King — ‘ and  according  to  his  answer 
and  proceeding  the  trade  to  stop  or  proceed.’ 2 On 
July  11  they  waited  on  the  King  in  his  bed-chamber 
with  the  memorial,  together  with  ‘ A True  Relation,’ 
and  received  his  promise  of  ‘ a speedy  reparation 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  quoting  the  Court  Minutes. 

East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  492,  2 Idem,  pars.  496,  501. 
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1624  from  the  Dutch  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm,  if 
.nay  11  ^ no£  su^(jeniy  themselves.’ 1 

The  cry  for  revenge  had  gathered  a strength 
which  not  even  James  could  resist.  Chamberlain, 
the  Horace  Walpole  of  his  time,  wrote  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Holland  that  ‘ we  should  stay  or 
arrest  the  first  Indian  ship  that  comes  in  our  way, 
and  hang  up  upon  Dover  cliffs  ’ as  many  Dutchmen 
as  had  taken  part  in  the  outrage,  ‘ and  then  dispute 
the  matter  afterwards.  For  there  is  no  other 
course  to  be  held  with  such  manner  of  men,  as 
neither  regard  law  nor  justice,  nor  any  other 
respect  of  equity  or  humanity,  but  only  make  gain 
their  God.’ 2 The  Company  was  believed  to  have 
collapsed.  No  man  would  pay  in  any  money  to  it.3 
If  the  King  would  not  help,  it  was  wildly  pro- 
July  22  pounded  at  a General  Court  on  July  22,  to  ‘join 
with  the  Portugals  and  root  the  bloody  Dutch  out 
of  the  Indies.’ 4 

The  ‘ True  Relation  ’ presented  to  James  on 
July  11  had  touched  the  sentimental  fibre  in  his 
weak  nature.  On  July  16  he  promised  to  make  stay 
of  Dutch  vessels  if  satisfaction  were  not  given,  and 
July  16  even  offered  to  become  himself  a shareholder  in 
the  Company,  and  to  allow  its  ships  to  sail  under 
the  Royal  Standard.5  This  offer  of  greatness  thrust 
upon  it,  the  Company  respectfully  declined.  The 
King  meanwhile  ordered  his  ambassador  at  The 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  24th  July,  1624. 

East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  503.  4 Court  Minutes,  22nd  July, 

3 Idem,  par.  524,  24th  July,  1624. 

1624.  5 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

9 Idem,  Locke  to  Carleton,  East  Indies,  1622-1624,  par.  511. 
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Hague  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  States- 
General  before  August  12,  under  threat  of  reprisals 
b}'  hanging,  or  even  ‘ an  irreconcileable  war.’  1 

These  were  brave  words,  and  if  the  Dutch 
Government  had  believed  they  would  be  followed 
by  action,  they  might  have  proved  decisive.  For 
the  outrage  of  Amboyna  had  come  as  an  unpleasant 
surprise  to  the  Dutch  Company,  and  as  a serious 
embarrassment  to  the  Dutch  Government.  The 
Governor-General  at  Batavia  spoke  his  mind  as 
freely  as  he  dared  to  Van  Speult.  The  Company 
in  Holland,  while  making  the  best  case  they  could 
against  the  English  claims  for  compensation,  re- 
frained from  sending  back  Coen  to  the  East,  al- 
though they  had  reappointed  him  Governor-General 
in  1624.  Members  of  the  States-General  openly 
expressed  their  disgust.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
washed  that  Van  Speult  with  all  his  Council  had 
been  hanged  on  a gibbet  before  they  began  ‘ to  spell 
this  tragedy.’ 2 

The  States-General  accordingly  appointed 
deputies  to  treat  with  our  ambassador.  But  an 
English  observer  wrote  that,  although  the  King 
spoke  valiantly,  he  could  wash  His  Majesty  would 
say  less,  so  that  he  would  do  more.  The  Dutch 
deputies  played  on  his  irresolution,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  redress  expired.  When  at  length,  on 
October  15,  a royal  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
seizure  of  Flemish  ships,  our  ambassador  at  The 
Hague  advised  that  this  extremity  should  be 

1 Secretary  Conway  to  Carleton,  2 Carleton  to  Secretary  Conway, 
19th  July,  1624.  22nd  July,  1624. 
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avoided,  and  the  Dutch  were  somehow  warned  of 
the  danger.  In  November  1624  the  London 
Company  officially  informed  the  Lord  Admiral  that 
Holland  ships  were  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  unharmed. 

The  English  Company  was  forced  to  realise 
that,  in  trusting  to  the  royal  support,  it  leant  on  a 
broken  reed.  In  July  it  had  demanded  satisfaction 
under  three  heads  : justice  against  the  murderers, 
compensation  for  injuries,  and  absolute  separation 
from  the  Dutch  Company  in  the  East.  In  October 
it  despondently  reduced  its  claims  to  the  safe 
removal  of  the  English  from  Batavia ; the  question 
of  jurisdiction  and  Council  of  Defence  ; and  the 
right  to  erect  forts,  and  to  be  treated  by  the  Dutch 
as  allies  and  friends.1  James  would  not  fight,  and 
the  Dutch  knew  it.  They  were  willing  enough  to 
accept  the  first  condition,  and  allow  the  safe  removal 
of  the  English  from  Batavia.  But,  while  dangling 
before  us  a compromise,  they  would  never  surrender 
their  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  the  Spice  Islands 
or  allow  the  English  to  erect  fortifications.  On 
March  25,  1625,  King  James  died. 

By  this  time  the  facts  were  well  known  in 
England.  A certain  simplicity  in  Towerson’s 
character  gave  additional  pathos  to  his  death. 
He  had  sailed  on  the  Company’s  second  voyage  in 
1604,  and  obtained  his  admission  as  a freeman 
gratis  in  recognition  of  long  service.  Eighteen 
chequered  years  brought  him  to  the  chief  agency  at 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1622  -1624,  pars.  506  and 
635. 
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Amboyna  in  1622,  with  a salary  of  10Z.  a month. 
Once  indeed  he  had  emerged  for  a moment.  Hav- 
ing married  the  Indian  widow  of  Captain  Hawkins, 
he  attempted  for  a time  to  make  a figure  not  justi- 
fied either  by  her  position  or  his  own.  In  1617 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  our  ambassador  to  the  Mughal 
Emperor,  wrote  that  Towerson  ‘ is  here  arrived  with 
many  servants,  a trumpet  and  more  show  than  I 
use.’1  In  1620  we  find  him  back  in  England 
vainly  soliciting  the  command  of  a ship,  and 
returning  to  the  Archipelago  along  with  other 
factors  in  ‘ the  great  cabin  of  the  Anne.’ 

The  contemporary  records  show  that  he  had  not  162 
gained  caution  with  years.  Arriving  at  Amboyna 
in  May  1622,  he  became  a close  friend  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  Van  Speult  and  gave  him  his  entire  con- 
fidence. In  June  of  that  year,  as  we  saw,  Van 
Speult  was  on  the  look  out  for  conspiracies  and 
asking  the  Dutch  Governor-General  at  Batavia  for 
leave  to  deal  with  them  ‘ suitably,  unhesitatingly, 
and  immediately.’2  In  September  Towerson,  on 
the  other  hand,  wrote  to  the  English  President  at 
Batavia  in  warm  terms  of  Van  Speult’s  ‘ courtesies  ’ 
and  ‘ love.’  He  asks  our  President  to  send  Van 
Speult  a complimentary  letter,  together  ‘ with  some 
beer  or  a case  of  strong  waters,  which  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  him.’3 


1 Roe  to  Kerridge  at  Surat,  help  I gratefully  acknowledge.  See 

18th  December,  1617.  India  Office  also  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

MS.  Series,  O.C.  No.  578.  Note  2 Van  Speult  to  Jan  Pieterzoon 
to  p.  33  of  the  First  Letter  Book  Coen,  dated  15th  June,  1622. 
by  Mr.  William  Foster  of  the  3 Gabriel  Towerson  to  the 
Record  Department  (I.O.),  whose  English  President  at  Batavia, 
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The  President  and  Council  at  Batavia  saw  more 
of  the  game.  ‘ In  such  kind  of  courtesy,’  they 
replied  in  December  1622,  1 we  know  he  is  free 
enough,  but  in  your  main  affairs  you  will  find  him 
a subtle  man.’  There  was  to  be  no  beer  or  case  of 
strong  waters  for  Van  Speult.  On  the  contrary,  ‘ be 
careful  you  be  not  circumvented  in  matters  of 
importance,  through  his  dissembling  friendship.’1 
This  warning  they  followed  up  next  month  by 
commanding  Towerson  and  his  subordinates  to 
quit  Amboyna.  ‘ Prepare  and  make  yourself  ready 
to  come  away  from  thence  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
factors  in  the  Dutch  ship,  except  two  you  may 
leave  there  at  Amboyna  to  keep  house  until  our 
further  order.’2 

Meanwhile  Towerson  continued  his  unsuspect- 
ing course.  On  January  1,  1623,  he  gave  his 
official  dinner  to  the  little  English  group  at 
Amboyna — the  regular  New  Year’s  Day  party 
which  was  to  serve  the  Dutch  fiscal  as  a ground- 
work for  the  alleged  conspiracy.  How  far  any 
thoughts  of  seizing  Amboyna  were  from  the  minds 
of  the  English  may  be  known  by  the  letter  of  our 
President  and  Council  in  March  1622  to  the  Com- 
pany, desiring  to  retire  even  from  Batavia ; by 
Brockedon’s  petition  in  August  1622  for  leave  to 
return  home,  as  he  could  ‘ live  no  longer  under  the 


19th  September,  1622,  in  the  17th  December,  1622,  Java  MS. 
lately  recovered  Java  MS.  Series,  Series,  No.  3. 

No.  3,  Part  I.  2 The  same  to  the  same,  21st 

1 The  President  and  Council  January,  1623,  India  Office  MSS. 
at  Batavia  to  Gabriel  Towerson, 
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insolence  of  the  Dutch ; ’ and  by  the  orders  of 
January  1623  to  Towerson  and  other  outlying 
agencies  to  withdraw  to  Batavia  with  the  English 
under  their  charge.1  Towerson,  ‘ a sincere  honest 
and  plain  man  without  malice,’  as  one  of  the 
Amboyna  free  burghers  and  a servant  of  the  Dutch 
Company  described  him,2  discerned  not  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  letter  ordering  him  to  leave 
Amboyna  was  intercepted  by  the  Dutch  Governor 
Van  Speult.  So  he  went  to  his  death — ‘ that 
honest  good  man  Captain  Towerson,  whom  I think 
in  my  conscience  was  so  upright  and  honest  towards 
all  men,  that  he  has  harboured  no  ill  will  of  any.’3 
Such  a character  is  pretty  sure  of  sympathy 
from  the  English  middle  classes,  always  indulgent 
to  sturdy  mediocrity,  especially  of  the  jovial  sort. 
The  story  of  Amboyna  gathered  round  his  name, 
until  it  reached  Dryden’s  version  of  a murderous 
plot  by  Van  Speult  against  Towerson  in  revenge 
for  his  killing  Van  Speult’s  son  in  a duel.4  In  1625 
the  legend  was  still  a long  way  from  this  climax. 
But  the  last  weeks  of  King  James’s  life  had  been 
harassed  by  popular  demonstrations.  In  February 
1625,  the  Dutch  living  in  London  complained  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  that  on  the  coming 
Shrove  Tuesday  they  would  be  in  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  people.  Besides  the  pamphlets  spread 


1 Ante,  pp.  385,  386,  398.  3 Words  of  John  Fardo.  Java 

2 Jacob  Bigwell,  in  the  deposi-  MS.  Series,  No.  2,  Part  III. 

tion  before  the  Admiralty  Judge,  4 The  Tragedy  of  Amboyna, 
1631.  Java  MS.  Series,  No.  2,  Part  acted  and  printed  1673. 
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broadcast,  a play  was  to  be  publicly  acted  setting 
forth  the  sufferings  of  the  English ; and  a great 
picture  had  been  painted,  ‘ lively,  largely,  and 
artificially,’  of  their  tortures  and  execution.  The 
reins  were  falling  from  the  old  King’s  hands,  and 
the  Council  gently  admonished  the  Company  not 
to  exhibit  this  picture — at  least  till  Shrove  Tues- 
day be  passed.1 

1625  Next  month,  March  1625,  Charles  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  The  main  business  of  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  The  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,2  was  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  of  Holland  with  England 
against  Spain,  and  he  groaned  audibly  over  the 
new  labours  and  awkward  questions  to  which  the 
Amboyna  imbroglio  gave  rise.  Charles,  keenly 
resentful  of  his  personal  treatment  when  in  quest  of 
a wife  at  Madrid,  was  eager  to  send  a fleet  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  promised  large  subsidies  to  the 
Protestant  league  in  the  North.  The  Amboyna 
difficulty  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and  in 
Sept.  September  1625  Charles  agreed  to  make  no  reprisals 
on  the  Dutch  ships  for  eighteen  months,  and  at 
the  same  time  appeased  the  London  Company  by 
promising  that  if,  by  that  time,  justice  were  not 
done,  he  would  proceed  to  hostilities.3 

But  before  the  expiry  of  the  eighteen  months 
1627  Charles  had  quarrelled  with  his  Parliament  and 
found  a war  with  France  on  his  hands.  The  Dutch 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  3 Treaty  of  Southampton,  7th 

East  Indies,  1625-1G29,  pars.  61,  September,  1625.  Calendar  of 
65.  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1625- 

2 Afterwards  Viscount  Dor-  1629,  pars.  177,  494,  &c. 

Chester 
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were  masters  of  the  situation  and  they  knew  it. 
So  far  from  their  giving  satisfaction  for  Amboyna, 
Coen  went  out  as  Governor- General  for  a second 
time  in  March  1627, 1 in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
English  Company,  who  regarded  his  policy  as  the 
main  source  of  their  sorrows.  When  in  April  1627, 
the  States-General  were  reminded  that  the  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed,  they  dexterously  got  the 
question  transferred  to  the  law  courts,  and  offered 
to  proceed  by  way  of  a legal  prosecution  against  the 
Amboyna  judges  who  had  sentenced  the  English  to 
death.2 

Here  they  were  on  safe  ground.  Preliminary 
difficulties  at  once  arose.  The  Dutch  naturally 
insisted  that  the  tribunal  should  be  a Dutch  one 
sitting  in  Holland.  King  Charles  objected  to  his 
subjects  being  required  to  leave  their  country  and 
prosecute  before  a foreign  court  beyond  the  seas. 
The  feeling  both  in  England  and  Holland  was  that, 
while  the  States-General  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  matter  settled,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
Company  were  so  intermingled  with  the  Dutch 
Government  that  no  justice  would  be  done.3  Our 
protests  against  the  re-appointment  of  Coen  passed 
unheeded,  and  in  August  1627  Carleton  despaired 
of  redress  from  a Government  controlled  by  the 
votes  of  the  interested  parties,  among  whom  ‘ one 
oar  which  holds  back,  stops  more  than  ten  can  row 
forward.’4  However,  in  September  a tribunal  of 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  3 Idem,  pars.  441,  465,  614, 

East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  417.  &c. 

2 Idem,  pars.  430,  435.  4 Idem,  par.  471. 
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Sept.  1627  seven  Dutch  judges  was  constituted,  three  from  the 
High  and  four  from  the  Provincial  Council.1 

Meanwhile  Charles,  with  the  rising  tide  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  nation  against  him,  was 
anxious  to  keep  the  London  Company  his  friends. 
In  a moment  of  vigour,  he  stayed  three  Dutch 
ships  off  Cowes  (September  1627)  and  held  them 
fast  for  eleven  months,  although  threatened  with 
a Dutch  fleet  to  bring  them  away.2  The  English 
Company  declared  that,  if  His  Majesty  let  the 
Dutch  ships  go,  it  were  better  for  the  Company  to 
abandon  the  trade.3  But  the  fit  of  royal  resolution 
passed,  and  the  King,  in  sore  straits  for  money, 
suddenly  released  the  Dutch  ships  in  August  1628  : 
it  was  rumoured  for  a gratification  of  30,000£.4  In 
vain  His  Majesty  tried  to  soften  the  blow  by  the 
unprecedented  compliment  of  sending  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  to  a Court  meeting  of  the  Company  to 
explain  that  the  release  was  due  to  an  ‘ extraordinary 
matter  of  State.’5  The  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
Company  gave  out  as  far  back  as  March  1628  that 
they  had  arranged  for  the  release  of  the  ships 
on  the  condition  of  their  redeeming  His  Majesty’s 


The  Company  now  knew  that,  if  they  had  little 
to  expect  from  the  Dutch  tribunal,  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  King.  The  Dutch  also 


jewels.6 


1 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par. 
484. 


3 Idem,  par.  558,  12  Novem 


2 Idem,  pars.  494,  498,  507, 512, 
528, "531,  535. 


ber,  1627. 

4 Idem,  pars.  699,  706. 

5 Idem , par.  684. 

8 Idem,  par.  612. 
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knew  it.  In  November  1628,  His  Majesty  feebly 
suggested,  in  reply  to  the  repeated  demands  of  the 
Dutch  for  the  English  witnesses  to  go  over  to 
Holland,  that  the  Dutch  judges  should  come  to 
England  under  a safe  conduct — a proposal  which 
merely  furnished  a good  ground  for  further  delay. 

A year  later,  having  sunk  into  still  deeper  difficul- 
ties with  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  Charles 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  foreigner,  and  sent 
over  the  witnesses.1  But  he  tried  to  save  his  royal 
honour  by  explaining  that  he  had  never  submitted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  judges,  although 
he  would  prefer  to  receive  reparation  at  their  hands 
than  by  any  other  means.  The  English  Ambass- 
ador must  be  present  in  the  Dutch  Court ; the 
English  witnesses  must  not  be  questioned  on  other 
articles  than  those  on  which  they  had  already  been 
examined  in  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Admiralty  ; the 
Dutch  judges,  when  ready  to  deliver  sentence, 
must  inform  the  King  of  it,  so  that  he  might  weigh 
and  consider  its  import.  The  Dutch  tribunal 
naturally  refused  to  concede  these  points.  The 
King  had  put  not  only  himself  but  also  the  English 
nation  in  the  wrong,  and  again  the  Dutch  knew  it.  1029 

His  Majesty  struggled  for  a time  in  the  meshes 
which  he  had  woven  around  him.  In  December 
1629  he  insisted  on  reserving  the  final  sentence 
either  to  himself  or  to  a joint  bench  of  English 
and  Dutch  judges,  on  the  strength  of  the  treaty  of 
1619.  The  Dutch  quite  truly  rejoined  that  the 
treaty  contained  not  a single  article  which  implied 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1625-1629,  pars.  750,  874. 
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joint  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  but  only  in  what 
concerned  the  joint  defence  and  trade.1  While 
the  preliminaries  were  thus  spun  out  from  1627  to 

1630  1630,  the  six  Amboyna  councillors  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  on  their  trial  figured  as  patriots  to  their 
nation.  The  English  witnesses,  still  unheard, 
were  sunk  in  debt  to  obtain  food  from  day  to  day. 
They  mournfully  complained  to  the  Privy  Council 
that  they  have  attended  in  Holland  for  twelve 
months,  that  they  are  now  destitute  and  like  to  be 
cast  into  prison,  whilst  their  wives  and  children 

1631  perish  miserably.2  In  March  1631,  our  Ambass- 
ador at  The  Hague  reported  that  in  the  Amboyna 
business  all  is  silence.3 

It  is  doubtful,  even  if  the  Amboyna  Council  had 
been  promptly  and  impartially  tried,  whether  the 
London  Company  would  have  obtained  substantial 
redress.  It  is  certain  that  no  Court  administering 
the  law  then  in  force  in  Europe  could  have  con- 
demned the  judges  to  death  for  the  Amboyna 
executions.  The  two  grounds  which  underlay  the 

1631  English  contention  were  badly  chosen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Amboyna  Council  had  exercised 
a lawful  jurisdiction,  and  torture  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  enjoined  by  the  law  which  they  were 
bound  to  administer.  The  Dutch  Company’s 
charter  of  1602 4 empowered  it  to  appoint  public 
prosecutors  in  the  name  of  the  States-General  for 


1 Calendar  of  State  Papers,  3 Idem,  1630-1634,  par.  253. 

East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  877,  3 Idem,  par.  149. 

and  the  volume  for  1630-1634,  4 Clause  35. 

par.  26. 
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the  conduct  of  judicial  business  in  its  fortresses 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ordinances 
for  the  Dutch  Governor-General  in  1017  authorised 
him  not  only  to  execute  all  civil  and  criminal 
sentences,  but  also  to  delegate  this  function  to  the 
subordinate  councils  and  proper  officers  of  settle- 
ments at  which  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
could  not  be  present.1  In  1619  instructions  had 
been  duly  given  to  Van  Speult  to  administer  justice 
as  Governor  of  Amboyna  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.2  They  were  further  enforced  by  the  Dutch 
Governor-General’s  express  sanction  to  Van  Speult 
in  October  1622  to  deal  unhesitatingly  with  con- 
spiracies. 

A candid  examination  of  the  Anglo-Dutch 
treaty  of  1619  shows  that  its  jurisdiction  clause 
referred  only  to  questions  of  trade  and  joint  defence, 
and  left  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  un- 
touched. Nor  could  the  pronouncement  of  King 
James  in  1623  seriously  affect  the  issue,  for  the 
Dutch  repudiated  it  as  never  having  been  accepted 
by  (perhaps  not  even  communicated  to)  their 
representatives.3  The  States-General  consistently 
maintained  their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
their  settlements  throughout  the  Spice  Archipelago. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  English  in  the  Dutch 
settlements  had  been  steadily  subjected  to  that 
jurisdiction,  although  they  groaned  under  it,  and 


1  Ordinances  and  Instructions 
for  the  Dutch  Governor-General 
in  Council  dated  22nd  August, 

1617,  clauses  7 and  8. 

VOL.  I. 


2 Instructions  of  4th  April 
1619. 

3 Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  38. 
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their  very  complaints  to  the  Directors  in  London 
prove  their  practical  submission  to  its  most  irk- 
some forms.1 

The  general  law  of  Europe  at  that  time  pre- 
scribed judicial  torture  as  a proper  and  an  almost 
necessary  means  for  arriving  at  the  truth.  Dutch 
jurisprudence  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  in  cases 
similar  to  that  of  Amboyna,  a public  prosecutor 
could  only  demand  sentence  of  death  on  the  confes- 
sion of  the  accused.  The  judges  therefore,  after 
satisfying  themselves  by  independent  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  had  to  obtain  his  confession  : 
without  torture  if  possible,  by  torture  if  not.  But 
the  Dutch  ordinances  of  1570  provided  safeguards 
against  the  abuse  of  this  method,  and  insisted  on 
indicia  sufficientia  ad  torturam , or  a reasonable  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  before  the  torture  was  resorted  to.2 

In  England  torture,  although  unrecognised  by 
the  common  law,  was  employed  in  State  trials  by 
the  Privy  Council  or  High  Commission  Court  in 
virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  ‘ The  rack  seldom 
stood  idle  in  the  Tower,’  writes  Hallain,  ‘ for  all  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.’ 3 Lord  Burleigh 
defended  its  use  as  the  accused  ‘ was  never  so 
racked  but  that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  walk  and 
to  write  ; ’ and  ‘ the  warders  whose  office  and  act 
it  is  to  handle  the  rack,  were  ever  by  those  that 
attended  the  examinations  specially  charged  to  use 

1 Ante,  pp.  380,  385-6.  Reading  on  the  Use  of  Torture 

2 But  vide  post,  p.  426,  note  2.  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England, 

3 Constitutional  History  of  1837,  which,  however,  takes  the 
England,  by  Henry  Hallatn,  vol.  extreme  view  of  the  lawfulness  of 
i.  p.  148,  Ed.  1854.  See  Jardine’s  torture  ‘ as  an  act  of  prerogative.’ 
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it  in  so  charitable  a manner  as  such  a thing  might 
be.’ 1 ‘ In  the  highest  cases  of  treason,’  wrote  Lord 

Bacon  in  1603,  ‘ torture  is  used  for  discovery  and 
not  for  evidence.’ 

James  I.,  perhaps  less  than  any  other  English 
sovereign,  had  a right  to  complain  of  its  use  by  the 
Dutch.  As  King  of  Scotland  he  had  not  only 
sanctioned  torture  in  alleged  cases  of  conspiracy 
and  witchcraft,  but  had  in  1596  authorised  even  a 
subordinate  court — the  Provost  and  Baillies  of 
Edinburgh — to  try  rioters  by  torture.  As  King  of 
England  he  had  in  1605  racked  Guy  Fawkes,  per 
gradm  ad  ima,  and  in  1615  the  aged  Puritan 
Peacham  had  been  examined  ‘ in  torture,  between 
tortures,  and  after  torture.’  In  the  same  year 
O’Kennan  was  put  to  the  rack  in  Dublin  by  com- 
mission of  the  King’s  deputy.  In  each  one  of  his 
three  kingdoms  James  had  used  torture,  and  he 
defended  it  with  his  ‘ own  princely  pen.’ 

Even  such  details  as  the  Dutch  complaint  that 
John  Clarke  must  be  ‘ a devil  ’ or  ‘ a witch,’  because 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  confess  under  torment,  are 
reproduced  in  the  English  trials.  On  January  21, 
1615,  Lord  Bacon  condoled  with  His  Majesty  on 
the  obstinacy  of  the  mangled  Peacham,  ‘ whose 
raging  devil  seems  to  be  turned  into  a dumb  devil.’ 
Lord  Burleigh’s  defence  of  the  rack  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  mercifully  administered  and  that  the 

1 Burleigh’s  ‘ Declarations  of  unjustly  reported  to  be  done  upon 
the  favourable  dealing  of  Her  them  for  matter  of  religion,’ 1583. 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  ap-  Quoted  by  Hallam,  ut  supra,  vol. 
pointed  for  the  examination  of  i.  p.  150. 
certain  traitors,  and  of  tortures 
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sufferer  was  always  ‘ able  to  walk  and  to  write  ’ 
afterwards,  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the  Amboyna 
judge’s  plea  of  the  £ civil  ’ character  of  the  water- 
torture. 

Yet  if  history  must  allow  that  the  Dutch  had 
jurisdiction,  and  that  under  that  jurisdiction  the 
use  of  torture  was  lawful,  it  must  also  declare  that 
a grievous  miscarriage  of  justice  had  taken  place. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  record  discloses  grave  ir- 
regularities in  procedure — irregularities  so  serious 
that  if  an  appeal  had  been  allowed  they  might  have 
sufficed  to  quash  the  trial.  How  far  they  were 
due  to  the  careless  character  of  the  record  itself 
will  ever  remain  undecided.  There  was  certainly 
an  absence  of  the  indicia  sufficientia  ad  torturam, 
or  reasonable  presumption  of  guilt,  which  would 
have  justified  torture  under  the  Dutch  law.  The 
confession  of  the  Japanese  soldier  which  formed 
the  ground  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  signed  on 
the  day  of  his  torture  in  defiance  of  the  Dutch 
ordinances  of  July  15,  1570,  and  it  was  attested  by 
all  the  judges,  although  one  of  them  (Wyncoop) 
was  admittedly  not  in  Amboyna  on  that  day.  The 
minutes  make  no  mention  of  the  witnesses  being 
confronted  with  each  other  after  torture,  and 
of  their  reaffirming  their  confessions  made  under 
torture,  as  required  by  the  Dutch  law. 

Above  all,  if  the  English  statements  on  oath  are 
accepted,  the  whole  evidence  from  first  to  last  was 
wrung  forth  by  torture  or  fear  of  torture.  If  the 
Dutch  counter-statements  be  preferred,  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  was  thus  obtained.  Of  the  two 
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witnesses  not  subjected  to  torture,  according  to  the 
Dutch  account,  one,  Edward  Collins,  swore  that  he 
had  been  tortured,  and  produced  testimony  on  oath 
to  his  dismal  outcries.  The  other,  the  invalid 
Beaumont,  declared  that  he  had  only  confessed  after 
he  had  been  tied  up  for  torture,  and  that  he  repeated 
his  confession  at  Batavia  to  save  his  own  life  after 
the  death  of  the  victims  had  placed  them  beyond 
reach  of  further  harm.1  The  survivors  consistently 
affirmed  that  the  only  evidence  against  them  at  their 
trial  was  derived  from  confessions  under  torture  ; 
confessions  which,  according  to  the  English  deposi- 
tions on  oath,  were  withdrawn  after  the  torture ; 
and  which  were  solemnly  affirmed  to  be  false  in  the 
dying  declarations  of  the  sufferers. 

It  is  not  needful  to  assume  that  the  Amboyna 
Council  wickedly,  and  against  their  conscience, 
condemned  the  victims  to  death.  Van  Speult,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  on  the  look-out  for  conspiracies, 
when  he  and  his  fellow-councillors  were  suddenly 
transferred  into  the  judges  of  men  who  had  been 
their  keen  trade-rivals  and  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  Dutch  supremacy  in  the  Archipelago.  Among 
Eastern  races  the  King  or  governor  was  both  ruler 
and  judge,  and  the  early  European  settlements  in 
Asia  found  themselves  compelled  to  firmly  unite  all 
functions,  executive  and  judicial,  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  or  body  of  men.  Cases  inevitably  occurred 
in  which  they  were  practically  judges  in  their  own 
cause  ; apt  in  moments  of  public  danger  or  fear  to 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , East  Indies,  1622-1624,  pp.  213, 
305,  308,  311,  &c. 
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bring  their  passions  and  preconceptions  as  governors 
to  their  seats  on  the  bench.  The  Amboyna  trial 
was  such  a case.  It  stands  on  the  forefront  of  our 
history  in  the  East  as  an  example  of  the  danger  of 
combining  the  executive  and  the  judicial  authority 
in  the  same  hands.  That  danger  the  English  have 
striven  to  guard  against  by  the  separation  of  judicial 
and  executive  offices — a process  commenced  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  their  territorial  rule  in 
India,  yet  only  reaching  its  final  stages  in  our  own 
time. 

But  if  we  view  with  charity  the  cruel  blunder 
of  the  Amboyna  Council  as  a whole,  it  is  difficult 
to  extend  to  either  the  Governor  or  the  prosecuting 
fiscal  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  fiscal,  Isaac  de 
Bruyne,  appears  throughout  the  records  in  a sin- 
ister light.  Intent  on  obtaining  a conviction,  he 
constantly  urged  on  Van  Speult,  and  forced  incrim- 
inating answers  upon  the  witnesses  till  the  Council 
itself  had  to  interpose.  His  record  of  the  trial  was 
so  irregular  and  incomplete  as  to  render  impossible 
a fair  judicial  review  of  the  proceedings.  On  the 
face  of  the  record  as  it  stands,  the  accused  were 
improperly  condemned.  Bruyne’s  conduct  called 
forth  the  reprobation  of  his  superiors  at  Amboyna, 
and  in  the  English  depositions  he  appears  as  ‘ the 
greatest  adversary  against  the  English.’1  What- 
ever may  have  been  Van  Speult’s  own  preconcep- 
tion as  to  their  guilt  during  the  first  excited  days 
of  the  prosecution,  he  can  scarcely,  after  the  seizure 

1 Java  Series,  No.  2,  Part  III.,  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1625- 
India  Office  MSS. ; Calendar  of  1629,  par.  871 ; vide  ante,  p.  399 
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of  the  English  factory  and  the  perusal  of  Towerson’s 
correspondence  with  the  English  President  at 
Batavia,  have  believed  in  the  plot.  But  by  that 
time  he  may  have  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to 
retrace  his  steps.  Or  he  may  have  simply  been 
one  of  those  commonplace  officials  who  jump  to 
conclusions  and  then  remain  obdurate  to  facts. 
His  interception  of  the  letter  from  our  President 
at  Batavia  ordering  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
from  Amboyna,  was  only  the  last  act  in  the  sup- 
pression of  proof  of  innocence. 

The  Dutch  authorities  themselves  felt  uneasy 
lest  Van  Speult  should  be  examined  as  to  his  share 
in  the  business.  On  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  office  at 
Amboyna,  he  had  hardly  returned  to  Batavia,  when 
a rumour  arrived  of  a ship  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
bearing  a joint  commission  from  the  King  and  States- 
General  for  the  despatch  of  Van  Speult  to  Europe. 
He  was  hastily  sent  off  to  the  western  coast  of 
India,  whence  he  proceeded  with  an  expedition  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  died  at  Mocha,  carrying  his 
secret  to  the  grave.1 

Meanwhile  the  English,  with  their  agents  drawn 
in  from  the  Spice  Archipelago,  and  huddled  to- 
gether at  Batavia,  waited  wistfully  for  redress  from 
home.  They  waited  in  vain.  New’s  of  the  Am- 
boyna tragedy  reached  Batavia  on  June  20,  1623.2 

1 Condensed  from  the  statement  These  MSS.  were  not  available 

of  the  steward  of  the  Dutch  to  Mr.  Sainsbury,  and  they  cor- 
factory  at  Amboyna.  Calendar  rect  the  date,  December  1623,  in 
of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  his  introduction  to  the  Calenda/r 
1625-1629,  par.  871.  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies, 

2 Java  MS.  Series,  No.  3,  Part  1622-1624,  p.  xv. 

II.  p.  17,  Consultations  at  Batavia. 
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At  length,  having  suffered  nineteen  more  months 
of  insults  and  exactions,  their  ships  dogged  by 
Dutch  vessels  at  sea  and  cut  off  from  trade  on 
shore,  they  resolved  to  quit  ‘ this  perfidious  people,’ 
and,  cost  what  it  might,  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.1 
Some  of  them  found  refuge  on  the  Indian  coast, 

1624  and  in  October  1624  the  miserable  remnant  sailed 
to  the  unhealthy  Lagundy  islets  on  the  south-east 
of  Sumatra. 

There,  amid  terrible  privations  yet  stubbornly 
‘ affiant  of  a happy  plantation,’  they  renamed  the 
little  group  Charles’  Islands,  and  held  out  against 
fever  and  dysentery  for  eight  months,  dying  ‘ like 
sheep  infected  ’ under  the  equatorial  sun  and  rain. 

1625  In  May  1625  the  skeleton  survivors  were  so  re- 
duced as  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  Dutch, 
who  in  pity  fetched  them  back  to  Batavia.  The 
commander  Yerholt,  be  it  recorded,  showed  them 
all  ‘ care  and  courtesy,’  although  he  himself  and 
many  of  his  crew  caught  the  disease.  Nor  did 
Dutch  compassion  end  with  their  bare  deliverance. 
They  received  the  rescued  men  with  kindness  and 
granted  them  a factory  house  at  a moderate  price  : 
the  Dutch  Governor-General  and  our  President, 
in  an  effusion  of  good  feeling,  exchanging  chains 
of  gold.2 

1626  The  Dutch  had,  in  fact,  accomplished  the  two 
fixed  purposes  of  their  policy — our  expulsion  from 
the  Spice  Archipelago  and  our  complete  subjection 
at  their  Batavian  headquarters  in  Java.  Their 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , 2 Idem,  pars.  168,  255,  786, 

East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  44.  &c. 
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harshness  had  been  deliberately  designed  to  this 
end,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Van  Speult’s  judicial 
slaughter  at  Amboyna,  they  had  kept  fairly  with- 
in their  treaty  rights.  Their  double  object  being 
now  achieved,  they  allowed  their  national  good 
nature  free  scope.  But  the  access  of  cordiality 
wore  off,  and  the  English  soon  became  impatient 
of  the  restraints  which  the  Dutch  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  impose.  In  July  1627  we  find  1027 
our  President  Hawley  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  his  countrymen.1 

Their  position  was  indeed  an  impossible  one, 
and  the  Company  at  home,  sick  of  King  Charles’s 
fair  words,  realised  this  fact.  In  November  1626  1026 
it  proposed  to  abolish  its  factory  at  Batavia  and 
to  establish  one  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Bantam.  In  January  1628  these  orders  1028 
reached  Batavia,  and  the  English,  putting  the 
relics  of  their  property  on  board  ship,  sailed  to 
Bantam,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  native 
prince.2  The  sad  fortunes  of  our  Bantam  factory,  its 
repeated  reduction  by  the  London  Company  to  a 
subordinate  post,  its  blockades  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
gradual  but  sure  withdrawal  of  its  trade  to  our  settle- 
ments on  the  Indian  coast,  belong  to  the  next  volume. 

Its  history  may,  however,  be  summed  up  in  a single 
sentence.  As  the  executions  at  Amboyna  proclaimed 
the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  so 
the  fate  of  Bantam  declared  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  sea-approaches  to  the  Far  East. 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , 2 Idem.  pars.  373,  465,  573, 

East  Indies,  1625-1629,  par.  461.  619. 
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1631  By  1631  all  hope  of  judicial  redress  for  the 
torture  and  execution  of  our  countrymen  at  Am- 

1633  boyna  had  flickered  out.  In  1638,  and  again  in 

1638  1 638,  Charles,  urged  by  the  despairing  Company, 
reverted  to  feeble  attempts  at  negotiation,  with 
equal  unsuccess.1  Innocent  Englishmen  had  been 
tortured  and  executed  under  the  forms  of  a foreign 
law,2 3  and  for  their  slaughter  redress  could  not  be 
obtained  either  by  diplomacy  or  by  judicial  proceed- 
ings. From  the  first,  the  Dutch  were  resolved  not  to 
yield,  save  to  force  of  arms.  As  they  had  speedily 
discovered  that  James  I.  would  not  fight,  so  they 
gradually  found  out  that  Charles  I.  could  not  fight. 
It  was  not  till  the  unhappy  distractions  of  the  second 
Stuart’s  reign  came  to  their  tragic  close,  and  until 
the  Dutch  found  that  a real  man  again  ruled 


1 Bruce’s  Annals  of  the  East 
India  Company,  vol.  i.  pp.  318, 

319,  323,  354,  350  (4to.  1810). 

3 An  English  writer,  who  is  not 
a lawyer  and  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  practical  duties 
of  Indian  administration,  should 
speak  with  diffidence  as  to  the 
forms  of  Dutch  procedure  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  I have, 
therefore,  taken  the  precaution 
to  consult  a Dutch  jurist,  Dr. 
Bisschop,  who  combines  accurate 
historical  research  with  a judicial 
training.  He  states,  and  quotes 
Dutch  legal  authorities  for  his 
opinion,  that  in  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  the  accused 
were  examined  without  witnesses 
being  first  heard,  the  confessions 
of  the  accused. were  necessary  for 


conviction,  and  that  torture  could 
be  legitimately  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  such  confessions. 
The  Amboyna  trial  came  practi- 
cally under  this  category,  and  the 
evidence  from  first  to  last  was 
obtained  by  torture.  But  the 
Dutch  law  recognised  the  danger 
of  a miscarriage  of  justice  arising 
out  of  confessions  thus  wrung 
forth,  and  it  provided  safeguards 
accordingly.  These  safeguards 
were  explicit  in  form  and  essential 
to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings. 
They  were  disregarded  in  the 
Amboyna  trial,  although  the  pro- 
secuting Fiscal,  in  the  words  of 
the  Dutch  Governor-General  and 
Council,  ‘ calls  himself  a lawyer, 
and  was  taken  into  the  Company’s 
service  as  such.’ 
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England,  that  they  conceded  to  Cromwell,  after 
war,  what  a little  firmness  might  have  secured  at 
the  outset  to  James. 

At  length  in  April  1654  the  States-General 
agreed  ‘ that  justice  be  done  upon  those  who  were 
partakers  or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of  the 
English  at  Amboyna,  as  the  Kepublic  of  England  is 
pleased  to  term  that  fact,  provided  any  of  them  be 
living.’1  Cromwell  brooked  no  delay.  Within  five 
months  all  claims  and  counter-claims  arising  dur- 
ing forty-one  )~ears  had  been  examined.  In  August 
the  general  damages  of  85,000?.  were  awarded  to 
the  London  Company,  together  with  3,615?.  to  the 
heirs  of  the  men  done  to  death  at  Amboyna ; and 
Pularoon  was  restored  to  English  rule.2 

But  this  tardy  justice  failed  to  efface  Amboyna 
from  the  English  mind.  The  spectres  of  the 
tortured  victims  stood  between  the  two  great  Pro- 
testant Powers  during  a century.  The  memory  of 
a great  wrong  unredressed  and  of  innocent  blood 
unavenged  embittered  their  trade  rivalry,  intensi- 
fied each  crisis  of  political  strain,  and  furnished 
a popular  cry  for  two  wars.  Dryden’s  ‘ Tragedy  of 
Amboyna,’  produced  in  the  fiftieth  year  after  the 
execution,  has  been  not  unfairly  described  as  his 
one  literary  effort  which  is  wholly  worthless  except 
as  a curiosity.  Yet  it  serves  to  show  how  the 
story  deepened  into  a darker  hue  with  age. 

The  opening  dialogue  between  Yan  Speult  and 
the  Dutch  Fiscal  reveals  their  hatred  to  the  English. 

1 Treaty  of  Westminster,  5th  2 Bruce’s  Annals,  vol.  i.  pp. 
April,  1654,  art.  27.  489-491. 
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Yan  Speult’s  son,  whom  Towerson  has  rescued  at 
sea,  plots  with  the  Fiscal  against  the  life  of  his  pre- 
1673  server,  and,  after  again  being  saved  from  death  by 
Towerson,  young  Speult  ravishes  the  Englishman’s 
bride,  and  is  killed  by  him  in  a duel.  Yan  Speult,  in 
revenge,  invents  the  story  of  the  plot.  The  victims 
are  tortured  on  the  stage ; fiercely  reviled  by  the 
Governor ; and  led  off  to  execution.  On  his  way  to 
death  Towerson  breaks  forth  in  a prophetic  strain, 
foretelling  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
ruin  and  downfall  of  the  Dutch.  The  characters 
are  coarsely  drawn  from  the  ‘ True  Delation, ’ the 
picture  presented  of  the  Dutch  is  grossly  unfair. 
But  it  struck  a chord  of  popular  feeling,  and  re- 
sponded to  an  antipathy  which  had  hardened  and 
set  into  a national  tradition. 

That  tradition  not  only  affected  our  internal 
and  dynastic  politics,  but  profoundly  influenced 
the  march  of  events  in  Europe.  If  Holland  and 
England  had  been  friends  at  heart  instead  of 
occasional  allies  by  interest,  the  aggressions  of 
Louis  XIY.  would  have  encountered  a very  different 
strength  of  resistance.  Our  Charles  II.  would 
scarcely  have  dared  to  remain  the  dependent  of 
France.  James  II.  would  perhaps  have  shrunk 
from  forcing  a Catholic  reaction  on  England.  The 
memory  of  Amboyna  wrought  like  a fever  on  the 
trade-rivalry  of  the  two  Protestant  Sea-Powers. 
The  friendship  of  France  might  mean  Court  corrup- 
tion and  Popery,  but  between  England  and  Holland, 
as  long  as  that  bloody  memory  lived,  there  could 
be  no  real  friendship  at  all.  Politicians  and  poets 
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appealed  to  the  middle-class  hatred  of  the  Dutch 
as  against  the  middle-class  hatred  of  Rome.1  Am- 
boyna  is  thus  disclosed  as  one  of  the  influences 
which  lured  on  our  Stuarts  to  the  Revolution,  and 
as  one  of  the  remote  secret  springs  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze. 

Nor  had  Amboyna  less  important  consequences 
for  the  Dutch.  The  overthrow  of  the  English  in 
the  Spice  Archipelago  and  their  subjection  in  Java, 
enabled  the  Holland  Company  to  create  a colonial 
system  which  for  frank  indifference  to  human 
suffering  stands  out  in  the  history  of  European 
settlements  across  the  seas.  The  fault  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Dutch  nation,  but  of  the  particular 
period  when  the  chance  of  a great  colonial  empire 
came  to  it.  The  Catholic  tradition  of  conversion 
by  conquest,  cruel  as  were  its  practices,  had  given 
place  to  the  industrial  idea  of  conquest  for  trade. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal,  with  their  record 
of  blood  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds, 
nor  England  with  her  subsequent  slave  traffic,  can 
afford  to  cast  stones.  But  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  Holland  in  the  East,  and  the  absence  of 
any  strong  native  Power  in  the  Archipelago  like 
that  of  the  Mughal  dynasty  in  India,  enabled  the 
Dutch  to  work  out  the  industrial  idea  of  conquest 
to  its  logical  results.  The  same  isolation  enabled 
them  to  perpetuate  that  idea,  after  it  had  been 
profoundly  modified  by  a humanitarian  awakening 


1 Dryden,  like  a docile  laureate, 
strikes  this  note  in  the  Prologue  to 
his  Tragedy  of  Amboyna,  1673  : 


The  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such 
To  fawn  on  those  who  ruin  them,  the  Dutch  : 
They  shall  have  all ; rather  than  make  a war 
With  those  who  of  the  same  religion  are. 
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in  Europe.  It  survived  as  a relic  of  a century 
when  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  Continent, 
wearied  with  religious  strife,  lost  sight  for  a time 
of  that  spiritual  brotherhood  of  man,  which  shot 
rays  across  the  darkness  of  Portuguese  misrule, 
and  which  had  burned  up  afresh  before  the  founda- 
tion of  British  territorial  sway  in  India.  Jan 
Pieterszoon  Coen,  the  chief  founder  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  system,  became  Governor-General  in  1618 
— the  date  taken  by  European  history  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Coen  has  left  in  his  own  words  a detailed 
description  of  the  fabric  which  he  designed.  The 
Dutch  charter  expired  in  January  1623,  and  on  the 
21st  of  that  month  the  great  Governor- General, 
as  the  last  act  of  his  first  term  of  office,  drew  up 
his  political  testament  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen.1  He  realised  that  the  sea-power  of 
Holland  in  the  Archipelago  must  rest  on  a terri- 
torial basis  with  a territorial  revenue  ; the  absence 
of  which  had  drawn  forth  the  Portuguese  lament — 
‘We  sit  still,  perishing  without  lands  out  of  which 
to  support  ourselves  or  find  shelter.’ 2 Albuquerque 
discerned  the  same  need  a century  before.  But 
Coen  deliberately  worked  out  what  Albuquerque 
had  perceived,  and,  unlike  Albuquerque,  he  was 
backed  by  a nation  which  loyally  supported  its 
great  servants  in  the  East. 

1 Instructions  of  Jan  Pieters-  dar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies, 
zoon  Coen  left  with  Peter  de  Car-  1622-1624,  par.  243,  pp.  97-101. 
pentier,  Governor-General,  and  2 Letter  of  Cosine  Annes  for 
the  Council  of  the  Indies.  Dated  the  King,  dated  Cochin,  30th  De- 
Batavia  January,  1623.  Calen-  cember,  1549.  India  Office  MSS. 
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He  cherished  no  illusions  as  to  how  such  a 
territorial  sea-empire  was  to  be  acquired  and 
maintained.  It  was  easy  to  bring  the  scattered 
islands  under  subjection.  The  problem  was  to 
people  them  with  workers.  The  idea  of  settling 
Dutchmen  and  Dutchwomen  in  sufficient  numbers, 
although  it  had  its  attractions  for  Coen  as  for  the 
other  colonising  spirits  of  that  age,  he  saw  to  be 
impracticable.  He  anticipated  the  conclusion 
which  some  of  the  European  nations  are  only  now 
reaching  after  long  and  cruel  experience,  that 
agricultural  emigrants  from  the  temperate  zone 
perish  in  the  tropics.  The  lands  of  the  equator 
can  only  be  tilled  by  equatorial  races.  The  heathen 
whom  the  papal  Bulls  had  given  to  the  Portuguese 
for  an  inheritance,  to  be  converted  with  a rod  of 
iron  or  dashed  to  pieces  like  a potter’s  vessel,  were 
to  Coen  merely  a cheap  labour-force.  The  ‘ in- 
gathering of  a multitude  of  people  from  all  parts  to 
people  our  country  withall  ’ was  his  first  object, 
and  of  far  more  consequence,  he  declared,  than  the 
buying  of  cloths  and  goods. 

This  object  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  three 
distinct  methods : the  enslavement  of  conquered 
islands,  the  purchase  of  slaves  from  the  African 
and  Asiatic  continents,  and  the  seizure  of  slaves  on 
their  coasts.  The  first  method  needs  but  the  single 
comment,  that  it  went  much  further  than  the 
subjection  of  the  native  races  enforced  by  the 
Portuguese.  As  regards  the  second,  orders  for  the 
buying  of  slaves  had  been  given  in  1614  : Coen 
resolved  to  carry  them  out  on  a large  scale.  ‘ Divers 
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fleets  ’ were  now  to  be  sent  to  the  Coromandel 
coast,  to  Madagascar,  and  the  African  seaboard,  to 
purchase  as  many  he  and  she  slaves,  especially 
young  people,  as  could  be  got.  This  buying  of  slaves 
was  to  go  forward  before  any  other  work,  to  the  extent 
of  ‘ many  thousands,  yea,  to  an  infinite  number.’ 

The  third  method,  by  seizure,  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a squadron  on  the  Chinese  coast.  The 
shore-dwellers,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
were  to  be  carried  away  for  the  peopling  of  Batavia, 
Amboyna,  and  Banda.  ‘ Herein  will  be  a great  ser- 
vice done  for  the  Company,  and  by  this  means  will  be 
found  all  the  charge  of  the  war.’1  The  Chinese  he- 
slaves  might  be  redeemed  for  60  reals  (£13  10s.)  a 
piece.  £ But  by  no  means  you  must  not  suffer  any 
women  to  return  to  China,  or  any  other  part  out 
of  the  Company’s  jurisdiction,  but  with  them  to 
people  the  same.’  As  the  Dutch  supremacy  firmly 
established  itself,  a fourth  system  of  recruitment 
was  added,  by  treaty  provisions  for  a tribute  in  full- 
grown  slaves. 

The  Dutch  industrial  system  in  the  East,  thus 
founded  on  the  most  rigorous  forms  of  slavery,  was 
eventually  softened  through  successive  stages  of 
forced  labour.  It  produced  for  a time  enormous 
profits.  A tropical  soil  was  made  to  yield  as  it  had 
never  yielded  before,  and  its  fruits  were  monopo- 
lised by  Holland.  As  respects  European  rivals,  the 
restrictions  which  the  Anglo-Dutch  treaty  still 
imposed  on  Coen,  in  January  1623,  were  removed  by 

1 Abstract  of  Instructions : Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East 
Indies,  3622-1624,  p.  100. 
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the  tragedy  of  Amboyna  in  the  next  month,  and  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  English  factories  from  the 
Spice  Archipelago.  As  regards  native  competition, 
the  islanders  were  compelled  to  root  up  their  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  where  they  seemed  to  threaten 
the  profits  of  the  Dutch.  The  produce  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  in  the  world,  cultivated  on  the 
severest  system  of  human  toil,  was  secured  to  the 
Dutch  and  to  the  Dutch  alone. 

While  Coen  founded  the  colonial  empire  of 
Holland  on  the  sure  basis  of  the  soil,  he  strength- 
ened it  by  all  the  devices  of  a skilful  adminis- 
tration— by  a lucrative  coasting  trade  with  the 
African  and  Asiatic  continents,  by  a great  sea 
commerce  with  Europe,  and  by  a well-planned 
system  of  tolls  and  local  taxation.  The  rich  island 
empire  which  he  thus  projected,  he  secured  by  fort- 
resses, built  and  maintained  by  the  cheap  labour  of 
prisoners  and  slaves.  Coen  stands  out  from  among 
all  men  of  European  race  in  Asia,  of  his  day  ; a 
statesman  of  the  clearest  vision,  and  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  firmest  hand,  half  way  between  the 
Portuguese  Albuquerque  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  French  Dupleix,  or  English  Warren 
Hastings,  in  the  eighteenth.  But  he  could  not 
rise  above  the  morals  of  his  time,  and  his  strong- 
personality  during  a double  tenure  of  office  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  a cruel  age  on  the  colonial 
system  of  his  country.  His  crime,  or  his  misfor- 
tune, was  that  he  stereotyped  in  Dutch  India  the 
disregard  for  human  suffering  which  brutalised 
Europe  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

VOL.  i. 
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Holland  was  the  first  European  country  to  send  a 
steady  supply  of  really  able  men  to  the  East,  and  she 
supported  them  by  force  of  arms.  James  I.  would 
not  and  Charles  I.  could  not  fight.  The  English 
East  India  Company  was  still  a body  of  private 
adventurers  for  whose  benefit  Parliament  felt  by 
no  means  eager  to  go  to  war.  In  spite  of  the  long 
list  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who  swelled  the  sub- 
scription book  of  the  Company,  in  spite  of  the  out- 
burst of  wrath  and  indignation  which  the  news  of 
Amboyna  aroused  in  London ; England  had  not  yet 
learned  to  look  upon  her  Indian  trade  as  a national 
concern.  Holland  had  : and  she  was  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  and  to  screen  crimes,  in  order  to 
maintain  her  position  in  Asia. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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A Remonstrance  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Netherlands  East  India  Com- 
pany presented  to  the  Lords  States 
General  . . . in  defence  of  the 
said  Company  touching  the  bloody 
Proceedings  against  the  English 
Merchants  executed  at  Amboyna, 
quoted,  394. 

A Reply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dutch  against  the 
English  at  Amboyna,  quoted,  388, 
394. 

A True  Declaration  of  the  Newes 
that  came  out  of  the  East  Indies , 
with  the  Pinace  called  the  ‘ Hare,'  \ 
quoted,  393. 

A True  Relation  of  the  Unjust,  Cruel, 
and  Barbarous  Proceedings 
against  the  English  at  Amboyna, 
quoted,  388,  389,  391-404. 

Aa,  A.  J.  van  der,  quoted,  337,  354, 
363,  375,  377. 

Abd-er-Raszak,  Voyage  of,  quoted, 

100. 

Abhira,  identified  as  Ophir  or  So- 
pheira,  24. 

Abraham  and  his  descendants,  their 
settlements  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  21. 

Abulfeda  on  the  importance  of 
Malacca,  47. 

Abu  Zaidu -1- Hasan,  historian, 
quoted,  98. 

Abyssinia,  early  Christianity  in, 
78,  79  ; the  land  of  Prester  John, 
79 ; the  Portuguese  travellers 


Covilham  and  Paiva  reach,  78, 79 ; 
Holy  Relics  from,  130  ; Albuquer- 
que’s project  to  turn  the  Nile 
through  the  mountains  of,  124, 
125. 

Achin,  Lancaster  arrives  in,  and 
delivers  Queen  Elizabeth’s  letter  to 
the  King  (1602),  278;  English  trade 
with,  278,  295,  352 ; rivalry  of 
Dutch  and  English  at,  295,  352  ; 
King  of  Achin  attacks  Portuguese 
at  Malacca,  313 ; he  forms  an 
alliance  with  Dutch  to  drive  out 
Portuguese,  344-345 ; Dutch  obtain 
grant  to  erect  factory  at,  (1600), 
345;  King  of  Achin  claims  the 
sovereignty  over  Sumatra,  344, 
355  ; situation  of,  352. 

Acre,  ancient  trade  route  through, 
18,  20. 

Acts  of  the  Council  of  Amboyna, 
The,  quoted,  394. 

Acunha,  d\  quoted,  178. 

Adams,  William,  English  pilot  and 
pioneer  in  Japan,  270,  298,  299. 

Aden,  its  command  of  the  Red  Sea 
route,  125,  131,  146-148,  167, 187, 
362 ; Egyptian  merchant  fleets 
sailed  round,  41 ; blockaded  and 
besieged  by  the  Portuguese,  125, 
131,  146,  147-148,  160,  161,  167, 
173 ; occasional  submission  to 
Portugal,  146, 147  ; Sultan  of  Cairo 
attempts  to  take,  146 ; captured 
by  the  Turks  under  Solyman 
(1538),  147  ; passes  again  to  the 
Arabs,  (1630),  147 ; Dutch  factory 
and  trade  at,  362. 

Adil  Khan,  attacks  Goa,  163. 
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Adil  Shah,  Yusaf,  King  of  Bijapur 
and  Goa,  152,  153. 

Adventurers,  Explorations,  and  Ex- 
peditions, charters  granted  for 
maritime  discovery  to  Bristol  and 
Portuguese,  192 ; exploring  expedi- 
tions sent  out  by  Bristol,  193, 194, 
195  ; various  attempts  to  discover 
a northern  passage  to  the  East 
made  by  English,  196-208,  210, 
211,  216,  252-253,  266-270  ; Eng- 
lish Merchant  Adventurers  or 
Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket,  I 
255 ; English  Merchant  Adven-  ! 
turers  in  Antwerp  (1550), 222-223  ; 
in  Guinea,  224 ; in  Morocco,  224  ; 
in  the  Levant,  224-225,  229,  232,  ' 
234,  241,  242,  244,  253,  and  in 
Bussia,  200-202,  208,  234,  255; 
formation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  English  merchants,  199, 
248 ; attempts  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  to  reach  India  and  I 
their  trade  in  the  East. — See  Com-  I 
pany,  English  East  India;  at-  j 
tempts  to  discover  a northern 
passage  by  Dutch,  217,  218  ; direct 
communication  and  trade  with  ! 
India  by  Dutch. — See  Company, 
Dutch  East  India. 

Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  58. 

Affonso  V.  (the  African)  of  Portugal, 
73,  74. 

Afghan  sovereignty  in  Northern 
India,  its  decay,  102. 

Africa,  early  circumnavigation  of, 
64-66 ; Portuguese  explorations 
in  and  circumnavigation  of. — See 
Portugal.  Portuguese  African 
Company  formed,  174-175. 

Agnello,  Italian  assayer,  204. 

Agra,  embassy  of  Captain  Hawkins 
to  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  (1607), 
296  ; embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe, 
(1615),  363. 

Agriculture,  Dutch  improvements 
in,  333. 

Aguazil,  the  pirate  Timoja  appointed 
chief  Aguazil  in  Goa,  153. 

Ailah  or  Eloth,  one  of  Solomon’s 
harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,24. 

Ailly,  D’,  Cardinal  Pierre,  Imago 
Mundi,  quoted,  76. 

Aln-l-Ahbari,  or  chronicles  of 
Akbar,  Blochmann  and  Jarrett’s 
edition,  quoted,  114. 


Aitzema,  Jhr.  L.  van,  Dutch  his- 
torian, quoted,  337. 

Akaba,  Gulf  of,  Solomon’s  harbours 
on  the  shores  of,  24. 

Akbar  the  Great,  founder  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  (1556-1605  a.d.), 
accession  of,  103 ; Fitch  visits 
the  court  of,  232. 

Akhbdr-i-Muhabbat,  quoted,  313. 

Alabaster,  Thomas,  letter  quoted,  313. 

Albergaria,  Soarez  de. — See  Soarez. 

Albinovanus,  quoted,  65. 

A1  Biruni,  quoted,  44. 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso  de  (Afonso 
d’Alboquerque),  second  Governor 
of  Portuguese  India  (1509-15),  119, 

123- 129 ; his  first  expedition  to 
India  (1503),  110-lli;  erects  fort 
at  Cochin  and  factory  at  Quilon, 
110-111,  136  ; his  second  expedi- 
tion to  India  via  the  Bed  Sea,  119  ; 
takes  Socotra  (1507),  120 ; his 
treaty  with  Ormuz  and  control  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  121,  141-142, 
328  ; his  fortress  at  Ormuz  (1515), 
125,  136, 145  ; mutiny  of  his  com- 
manders (1508),  121,122;  becomes 
Governor  of  Portuguese  India,  122- 
123  ; his  government  and  con- 
quests, 123-129, 135-137,168-169, 
171 ; his  policy  in  India  and  the 
East,  96,  110-111,  113,  120,  124- 
129, 135-137,148,  375 ; his  projects 
for  ransoming  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  by  carrying  off  the  body 
of  Muhammad  from  Mecca,  101, 

124- 125,  and  of  turning  the  Nile, 
124, 125  ; his  zeal  for  Christianity, 
110,  111,  120,  129,  140,  181  ; his 
hatred  of  the  Musalmans,  101, 
120,  124-126,  129,  140-141;  his 
protection  of  native  Christians 
in  India,  110-111 ; and  in  Socotra, 
120  ; his  proposal  to  exterminate 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  in 
India,  190 ; recommends  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  in 
Portugal,  173 ; employs  native 
troops,  160,  169-170;  encourages 
colonisation,  162 ; besieges  Aden 
(1513),  125,  146,  147 ; takes  Goa 
and  establishes  Portuguese  power 
on  west  coast  of  India  (1510),  126, 
137,  152-154  ; takes  Malacca  and 
erects  a fortress  (1511),  127,  136, 
148 ; his  mournful  ena,  128-129. 
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Cartas  dc  Affonsode  Albuquerque, 
quoted,  105,  123 ; Commentaries 
of  the  Great  Afonso  d’Alboquerqtie, 
quoted,  96, 101,  105,  111,  119-129, 
135-137, 154,167, 169;  MS.  letters 
of,  quoted,  105,  123,  124,  160,173; 
letter  to,  quoted,  166. 

Albuquerque,  Francisco  de,  cousin 
of  Affonso,  his  expedition  to 
India,  110-111 ; his  death,  111 

Albuquerque,  Francisco  de,  letters 
quoted,  125, 173,  176. 

Albuquerque,  Fernfio  de,  Viceroy  of 
Portuguese  India  (1619-1622), 
328. 

Albuquerque,  Dom  Jorge  de,  letters 
quoted,  159,  168,  178. 

Alcazar  Seguer,  taken  by  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal  from  the 
Moors  (1458),  73. 

Alcapora,  Treaty  of,  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  (1479),  80. 

Aldworth,  Thomas,  letters  from 
Surat,  quoted,  300,  303,  322. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  Bull  of  1179, 
83. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  Bulls 
granting  trade  privileges  and 
monopolies  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, 81,  82,  84,  104,  207. 

Alexandria,  founded  332  b.c.,  entre- 
pot of  Indo-European  trade,  39, 
42,  48,  195  ; Indian  merchants 
in,  45 ; supposed  statue  of  the 
river  deity  Indus  in,  45 ; Vene- 
tians in,  48,  186  ; library  of,  64. 

Algarve,  southern  province  of 
Portugal,  the  sailors  of,  164 ; 
slavery  in,  183. 

Algoa  Bay,  Bartholemeu  Dias 
reaches,  (I486),  75. 

Aljubarrota,  battle  of,  (1385),  59, 310. 

Allen,  Richard,  merchant  adven- 
turer, 234. 

Almeida,  Dom  Francisco  de,  first 
Viceroy  of  Portuguese  India 
(1505-1509),  114 ; his  govern- 
ment and  policy,  114-119,  135, 
139,  375  ; with  his  son  Louren<;o 
overcomes  the  Arab  power  in  the 
Malabar  ports  and  defeats  the 
Zamorin,  116-117 ; heroic  death 
of  his  son  Lourem;o  in  a sea-fight 
with  the  Musalmans,  117,  122 ; 
Almeida’s  victory  off  Diu  (1509), 
117-118,  122-123 ; cruelty  to  his 


prisoners,  139 ; takes  Quiloa,  in 
Africa,  and  erects  a fort,  115, 168  ; 
his  death,  123. 

Almeida,  Lourencjo  de. — See  Almeida, 
Francisco  de. 

Alphabets,  Phoenician  and  SabaeaD, 
20 ; Brahma  and  Indian,  20 ; 
Malayalam  (Vatteluttu),  100. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  persecutes  the 
Protestants,  228. 

Alvarez,  Father  Francesco,  quoted, 
78,  79, 124. 

Amaral,  Admiral,  thanked,  133. 

Amboyna,  clove  island  in  the  Moluc- 
cas, its  situation,  344,  372,  387  ; 
Portuguese-Spanish  claim  to,  246  ; 
English  trade  with,  279,  282,  285, 
369,  371-373 ; price  of  cloves  in 
1606  at,  279 ; Dutch  claim  exclu- 
sive trade  with,  341,  348,  360,  362- 
363,  371,  380,  383,  387;  English 
attempt  to  take  Amboyna  repulsed 
by  Dutch  (1615),  360,  363;  English 
imprisoned  by  the  Dutch  in,  (1617), 
361  ; Dutch  treaties  with  and 
supremacy  at,  348,  372,  387-388  ; 
Dutch  allow  English  one-third  of 
trade  with,  369,  372,  380  ; English 
agency  at,  387 ; English  factories 
at,  (1623),  388-389,  391,394  ; Eng- 
lish resolve  to  withdraw  their  fac- 
tories from,  389,  398  ; story  of  the 
tragedy  of  Amboyna,  383-430 ; 
torture  and  judicial  murder  of 
English  by  Dutch  at,  389-404  ; in- 
nocence of  English  and  dying  decla- 
rations, 400-403 ; their  execution, 
402 ; fruitless  negotiations  by 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  to  obtain 
redress,  404-426 ; compensation 
at  length  obtained  by  Cromwell 
(1654),  427 ; judicial  aspects  of 
the  trial  and  the  use  of  torture, 
416-423 ; effects  of  the  Amboyna 
massacre  on  subsequent  policy 
of  the  English  in  the  East,  423- 
429,  and  of  the  Dutch,  429-434; 
contemporary  literature  of  the 
tragedy  of  Amboyna  and  manu- 
script materials  enumerated,  392- 
394. 

Amene,  Portuguese  treaty  with,  149. 

America,  Columbus  discovers  the 
islands  off,  (1492),  80,  193,  195 ; 
Cabral  discovers  Brazil,  106 ; Ma- 
gellan discovers  the  straits  in 
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South  America,  188 ; Cabot  dis- 
covers North  America  (1497),  195- 
196 ; Verazzani’s  expedition  to, 
215 ; French  settlements  in,  (1555- 
1564),  215 ; Divers  Voyages  to 
America,  quoted,  196. 

Amman  (Rabbath-Ammon).  — See 
Kabbah. 

Amsterdam,  emporium  for  Eastern 
trade,  239,  333,  334-335,  356-357, 
362. 

Amsterdam,  New  (New  York),  333. 

Amurad  II.,  Sultan,  father  of  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah,  152. 

An  Answer  to  the  Dutch  Relation 
touching  the  pretended  Conspiracy 
of  the  English  at  Amboyna  in  the 
Indies,  quoted,  389,  393-394,  402. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Philip,  chaplain, 
The  English  in  Western  India, 
being  the  History  of  the  Factory  at 
Surat  in  Bombay,  quoted,  356. 

Andrade,  F.  Pires  de,  letter  from, 
168. 

Annals  of  Commei-ce. — See  Mac- 
pherson. 

A.nnals  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company.  See  Bruce. 

Annes,  Cosme,  letters  quoted,  164, 
178,  185,  312,  430. 

Antonio,  Don,  Prior  of  Crato,  claims 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  seeks 
refuge  in  England,  211-212. 

Antwerp,  its  school  of  cartography, 
219-220 ; emporium  of  Eastern 
trade,  221-223 ; its  commerce, 
221-223,  226-227  ; Portuguese 

entrepot  for  Indian  produce,  221- 
222,  226-227 ; English,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  merchants  in, 
(1550),  222-223  ; its  ruin  by  Spain, 
226-227,  228,  333,  339;  its  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  (1602),  339 ; truce  of 
(1609),  319. 

Apes  (Kophim)  brought  to  Solomon 
from  India,  25. 

Arabia,  Arabs,  and  Saracens,  ancient 
trade  route  through  Arabia,  18, 
19  ; Saracens  capture  Syrian  trade 
route,  29,  and  hold  it,  30-31 ; 
struggle  for  it  with  the  Christians, 
33, 54  ; Egypt  under  the  Saracens, 
48 ; Arabia  under  the  Romans,  28  ; ; 
Arab  navigators,  39,  67 ; geo-  | 
graphers,  43, 47, 48,  65  ; travellers,  | 


48  ; Arab  traders  in  China,  45,  46, 
47;  and  in  India,  47, 100-101,103, 
110,  113,  173,  179-180,  296; 
opium  from,  172-173 ; horses 
imported  into  India  from,  179 ; 
struggle  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Arabs  for  the  Indian  trade, 
103,  106-121,  125-128,  130-131, 
135-139,  146-149,  151,  173,  179- 
180 ; Dutch  trade  with  Red  Sea, 
362. 

Arabian  Nights,  reference  to,  47. 

Archangel,  English  trade  to  Persia 
vid,  200-202. 

Archives. — See  Records. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  references  to, 
211,  213,  216,  224-225,  229,  318. 

Arms,  coats  of,  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  274. 

Army. — See  Native  Troops,  Portu- 
guese, Dutch. 

Arrakan,  Portuguese  piratical  attacks 
on,  312. 

Ascalon,  ancient  trade  route  through, 
18. 

1 Ascension,’  ship,  248,  277,  279. 

Asia  Minor,  Phoenician  trade  to,  19  ; 
trade  routes  to,  32 ; Turks  in,  65. 
Historical  Geography  of,  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Ramsay,  quoted,  29. 

Asiatic  Society,  Journal  of  the  Royal, 
quoted,  18,  20,  25,  27,  29,  44,  45, 
i 46. 

Astley,  Thomas,  his  Collection  of 
Voyages,  referred  to,  106. 
Astrolabe,  Prince  Henry’s,  72 ; im- 
provements in,  72,  87. 

Athaide,  Luis  de,  Viceroy  of  Portu- 
guese India,  (1568-71,  1578-81), 
311. 

Athens,  ancient  sea-commerce  of,  27. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ancient  and  mediaeval 
navigation  of,  65-67. 

Auctions,  candle,  292-293. 

Augsburg,  mediseval  trade  empo- 
rium, 52,  236  ; its  decline,  53. 
Augustines,  Convent  of  the,  at  Goa, 
155. 

Australia,  or  New  Holland,  333. 
Autos-da-fe  at  Goa,  315. 

Aviz,  house  of. — See  Portugal. 
Ayala,  Pedro  de,  letter  quoted,  193. 
Ayalla,  F.  D.  D\  Goa  Antiga  e 
Modema,  quoted,  154. 

Azevedo,  Don  Jeronimo  de,  Viceroy 
of  Goa,  321-326. 
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Azores,  the,  reached  by  Portuguese  [ 
ships  (14th  century),  G8;  taken  as  j 
a starting  point  for  the  Papal  ! 
demarcation  line  (1493),  81 ; Sir  ! 
Francis  Drake  captures  a Spanish 
vessel  off  the,  226. 

Azurara,  quoted,  61,  72,  78. 


Bab-el-Mendeb,  straits  of,  38. 

Babylon,  ancient  trade  of,  19,  27, 
46. 

Bacchus,  appears  in  the  mythological 
machinery  of  the  Lusiad,  90-91. 

Backer,  Louis  de,  William  de  Ru- 
briques,  Ambassadeur  de  Saint 
Louis  en  Oi'ient,  quoted,  54. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  torture,  quoted,  419. 

Bacon,  Roger,  referred  to,  55 ; 
Brunetto  Latini  visits,  71;  Opus 
Majus,  quoted,  76. 

Batina,  Visconde  de  Sanches,  O 
Descobridor  do  Brasil  Pedro  J 
Alvares  Cabral,  quoted,  92, 106. 

Baghdad,  Greek  embassy  to,  (917 
a.d.),  29 ; devastated  by  the  Mon-  j 
gols  (1258),  31 ; its  ancient  trade  ( 
with  India,  32  ; baldachino  from 
Baldacco,  or  Baghdad,  34. 

Bahmani  dynasty  (1347-1525  a.d.), 
94,  102,  152. 

Bahr-ul-Zulmat,  • Sea  of  Darkness,’  : 
Arab  name  for  the  Atlantic,  65. 

Baksh,  Sulaiman  (Solimao  Baxa), 
letter  quoted,  130. 

Baku,  32. 

Baldachino,  origin  of  word,  34. 

Banda  (Lantor),  nutmeg  island- 
group,  position  of,  344, 372 ; Dutch 
claim  the  exclusive  possession  of 
trade  with,  341,  362,  367,  371; 
English  treaty  with,  360 ; Dutch 
chastise  native  chiefs  for  trading 
with  English,  362,  367 ; Dutch 
allow  the  English  one-third  of  the 
trade,  369, 380 ; English  claim  to, 
371-373 ; English  acquisition  of 
Lantor  and  expulsion  from,  387. 

Bantam,  position  of,  346 ; Portuguese 
attack  on,  161 ; early  English 
trade  with,  275,  282,  289,  297, 
377,  380 ; English  factory  at,  278, 
284,  384 ; Michelborne  attacks 
Dutch  at,  284-285 ; English 


alliance  with,  against  Dutch,  352, 
376-377, 384 ; Dutch  treaties  with, 

346,  354 ; Dutch  control  over, 
374,  377 ; Dutch  claim  to  the 
sovereignty,  380 ; Anglo-Dutch 
blockade,  380,  384,  385 ; English 
desire  to  remove  from  Batavia  to 
Bantam  (1619),  384 ; their  factory 
transferred  to  Bantam  (1628),  425 ; 
their  subsequent  experiences  at 
Bantam,  425. 

Barataria,  reference  to  Don  Quixote, 
183. 

Barbary  Corsairs  as  a political 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Mediterranean,  49,  50,  241;  The 
Barbary  Corsairs,  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  quoted,  50,  72.  See 
Pibates. 

Barbary  Merchants,  Company  of, 
298. 

Barbosa,  Duarte,  letters  quoted,  130, 
162 ; Coasts  of  East  Africa  and 
Malabar,  quoted,  172-173. 

Bardez  (Goa),  154. 

Barents,  William,  his  Arctic  expe- 
ditions, (1594-6),  217-218  ; The 
Three  Voyages  of  William  Barents 
to  the  Arctic  Reqions,  quoted,  208, 
217,  218. 

Barneveldt,  Johan  van  Olden,  his 
project  for  a United  Dutch-English 
Company,  358-360,  382. 

Barreto,  Francisco,  173. 

Barros,  Joao  de,  Portuguese  historian, 
quoted,  71,  106,  137,  138. 

Bassein  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
(1534),  151-152;  protection  of  its 
mosques  guaranteed  by  the 
Portuguese,  150. 

Bastiaanszoon,  Cornelis,  334. 

Basto,  Senhor  Raphael,  thanked,  133. 

Batalha,  60,  63. 

Batavia  (Jacatra),  Dutch  destroy 
Jacatra  and  found  Batavia  on 
its  site  (1619),  341,  347,  376-377, 
380,  384 ; Dutch  fortifications  at, 
376-377,  384;  Dutch  claim  the 
sovereignty  over,  380 ; Dutch 
trade  and  treaties  with  Jacatra, 

347,  376 ; English  trade  and 
treaties  with  Jacatra,  376-377, 
380  ; English  attack  on  the  Dutch 
at,  376,  380,  384  ; strqggle  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  for  trade 
with,  361,  376,  377,  380 ; English 
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President  fined  by  the  Dutch  at, 
380  ; English  in  despair  desire  to 
withdraw,  385,  386 ; English 

position  at,  after  Amboyna tragedy, 
(1623),  423-425 ; English  with- 
draw from  Batavia  to  Lagundy 
(1624),  424  ; are  forced  to  return, 
424 ; but  withdraw  finally  to 
Bantam  (1628),  425. 

Baticala,  109. 

Batum,  32. 

Batuta,  Ibn,  of  Tangiers  (1304-1377), 
quoted,  34,  35,  44,  48,  97. 

Beaumont,  John,  survives  the  Am- 
boyna tragedy,  and  is  sent  to 
Batavia,  394,  400. 

Beazley,  C.  Kaymond,  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  quoted,  183. 

Behaim,  Martin,  his  globe,  64;  im- 
proves the  astrolabe,  72,  87. 

Belem  (or  Restello),  chapel  at,  86, 
92. 

Bengal,  Portuguese  in,  134,  185 ; 
their  trade  with,  177,  311 ; their 
piracy  on  the  Bay  of,  185,  312  ; 
low  price  of  slaves  in,  161 ; Fitch’s 
journey  through,  232 ; English 
claim  to  trade  with,  (1599),  246. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Rabbi  (1159- 
1173),  quoted,  48. 

Bent’s  Early  Voyages  and  Travels 
in  the  Levant,  quoted,  225. 

Berenice,  trade  emporium,  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  40,  41, 
43. 

Best,  Captain  Thomas,  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  290 ; and  famous 
fight  off  Swally  (1612),  300-304, 
306,  310,  320,  321,  323 ; effect  of 
his  victory  on  native  policy,  304. 

Beynen,  Lieutenant  Koolemans, 
quoted,  208,  217,  218. 

Biancho-Cherso,  map,  64. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional  (Lisbon),  re- 
ferences to,  105,  133,  216. 

Bigwell,  Jacob,  deposition  re  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna,  411. 

Bijapur,  Muhammadan  kingdom  of 
Southern  India  (1489-1688  a.d.), 
152-153. 

Biker,  Julio  Eirmino  Judice,  Treaties 
quoted,  106,  141,  ct  in  mult.  al. 
loc. 

Bikker,  Laurens,  334. 

Biographie  Universelle,  quoted,  314. 

Birch,  Walter  de  Gray,  D' Alboqucr- 


que's  Commentaries,  quoted. — See 
Albuquerque,  Affonso  de. 

Birdwood,  Sir  George,  The  First 
Letter  Book  of  the  E.I.C., 
quoted,  25,  46,  172-173,  232,  &c. ; 
Report  on  the  Old  Records  of  the 
India  Office,  quoted,  36,  52,  172, 
231,  233,  242,  385,  <&c.,  Report  of 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1878,  quoted,  172,  &c.;  thanked,  52. 

Bisschop,  Dr.  W.  R.,  thanked,  342. 

Bittner  and  Tomaschek,  Die  Topo- 
grapliischen  Capitel  des  Indischen 
Seespiegels,  mohet,  quoted,  64,  92. 

‘ Black  Lion,’  Dutch  ship,  373. 

Black  Sea,  trade  route  via. — See 
Trade. 

Blochmann  and  Jarrett’s  edition  of 
the  Ain-i-Akbari,  quoted,  114. 

Bluteau,  Dom  Raphael,  Vocabu- 
iario  Portuguez,  quoted,  96. 

Boccaccio,  reference  to,  68. 

Bodleian  Library,  233 ; Catalogue, 
319. 

Bojador,  Cape,  and  Portuguese  ex- 
plorations, 67,  68,  69,  83. 

Bokhara,  Anthony  Jenkinson 
reaches,  (1557),  201. 

Bombay,  strong  position  of  the  Por- 
tuguese near,  151,  154. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland,  Les  Pre- 
miers Voyages  des  Nccrlandais 
dans  VInsulinde , quoted,  221,233, 
334,  335. 

Boner’s  journal,  quoted,  303. 

Bonnassieux,  Pierre,  Les  Grandes 
Compagnics  de  Commerce,  quoted, 
239,  240. 

Borgian  map,  188. 

Borneo,  position  of,  344. 

Bostra,  capital  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  21,  28. 

Botany:  Chinese  plants  in  the  fourth 
century,  45. 

Botelho,  Limao,  letter  quoted,  180. 

Both  van  Amersfoort,  Pieter,  first 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  his  first  expedition 
to  India  (1599-1601),  334,  354; 
nominated  Governor  - General 
(1609),  354  ; his  policy,  354-355  ; 
his  death,  355 ; instructions  for, 
341,  354,  383;  mountain  in  Mau- 
ritius named  after,  355 ; reference 
to,  362. 
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Bourne,  Mr.,  article  in  Yale  Review,  I 
quoted,  82. 

Bozrah  (El  Buseireh),  ancient  trade 
emporium,  21,  26. 

Braganza,  Constantino  de.  Viceroy 
of  Portuguese  India  (1558-61), 
311. 

Brahmans  in  Malabar,  98. 

Brand,  William,  277. 

Brasylle  (Island  of  the  Blest),  193. 

Brazil,  discovered  by  Portuguese 
under  Cabral  (1500),  106  ; English 
under  Fenton  at,  (1582-3),  209- 
210;  French  and  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in,  215. 

Bristol,  exploring  expeditions  from, 
193,  194,  195 ; charters  granted 
to  adventurers  of,  192, 195 ; Cabot’s  [ 
crew  from,  86,  195  ; birthplace  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  198 ; records  of, 
quoted,  87. 

Brocades  from  Baghdad,  34. 

Brockedon,  Thomas,  English  agent 
at  Batavia,  letter  quoted,  385. 

Bromfield,  Thomas,  merchant  ad- 
venturer (1596),  234. 

Brown,  Robert,  one  of  the  Amboyna 
victims,  402. 

Bruce,  John,  Annals  of  the  Honor- 
able East  India  Coinpa?iy , quoted, 
242,  246,  247,  249,  278,  279,  290- 
291,  298,  304,  306,  307,  364,  385, 
426. 

Bruges,  mediaeval  trade  emporium, 

52 ; its  decay,  53,  221 ; its  sailors 
and  school  of  cartography,  63, 
219-220. 

Bruyne,  Isaac  de,  Dutch  fiscal,  his 
vindictive  prosecution  of  the 
English  at  Amhoyna,  399,  422. 

Buddhism  carried  from  Central 
Asia  to  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  China, 

44 ; its  influence  on  trade,  45. 

Biihler,  Professor  Hof  rath  G.,  quoted, 
20,  25. 

Bulhao  Pato,  R.  A.  de. — See  Pato. 

Bulhoes.M.  E.  Lobo  de,  Les  Colonies 
Portugaises,  quoted,  68,  69,  To, 
80,  88. 

Bullarum  Collectio,  quoted.  82. — See  , 
Bulls. 

Bullion. — See  Coinage  and  Silver. 

Bulls,  Papal,  of  1179, 83 ; of  1454, 77, 
83,  342  ; of  1481,  80,  83  ; of  1484, 
80;  of  1493,  81,  82,  84,  186,  188, 
193-194,  207,  214-216,  220,  239, 


246,  247,  251,  310  ; of  1502,  104  ; 
of  1506,  82 ; of  1514,  82 ; various 
references,  62,  104,  133,  137,  203, 
&c. 

Burleigh  (Burghley),  Cecil,  Lord, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer, subscribes  to  Frobisher’s 
second  voyage,  204  ; Fenton’s 
letter  to,  209 ; Portuguese  pro- 
ceedings reported  to,  238;  Ala- 
baster’s letter  to,  313 ; recommends 
Michelborne  to  the  East  India 
Company,  283 ; issues  warrants 
for  voyages  to  the  East,  256-257  ; 
his  defence  of  torture,  quoted, 
418,  419. 

Burma,  Fitch’s  journey  through, 
232  ; piratical  attacks  of  the 
Portuguese  on,  312. 

Burnell,  Dr.  A.  C.,  quoted,  99,  106, 
230,  233. 

Burrough,  Sir  John,  226-227. 

Burrough,  Stephen,  his  expedition 
to  find  the  North-East  Passage 
(1555-56),  201. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  F.,  quoted,  88, 
89,  91-93,  95,  97-98. 

Burton,  W.,  mentions  the  Portu- 
guese as  Fringes,  184. 

Bussorah,  Indian  trade  at,  29,  30. 

Byzantine  Empire. — See  Constan- 
tinople. 

c 

Cabo  Tormcntoso.—Sec  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Cabot,  John,  Venetian  explorer,  dis- 
covers North  America  for  England 
(1497),  86,  87,  195,  196;  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  C.  R. 
Beazley,  quoted,  183  ; Cabot's 
Discoveries  of  North  America. — 
See  G.  E.  Weare. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  son  of  John,  born 
in  Bristol,  198  ; his  attempts  to 
reach  India  by  a north-west  and 
north-east  passage,  196,  198,  199  ; 
Governor  of  the  first  English  East 
India  Company  (1551),  199. 

Cabral,  Jorge,  Governor  of  Portu- 
guese India  (1549-50),  106. 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  his  expedition 
to  India  (1500)  and  discovery 
of  Brazil,  106-108,  113,  138,  143 ; 
his  rich  return  cargo,  171. 
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adomosto,  Venetian  maritime  dis-  | 
coverer,  quoted,  71. 

Cairo,  great  trade  of,  48,  125. — See 
Egypt. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  quoted 
(Domestic),  173,  192,  226;  ( East 
Indies),  193,196, 202-213, 232-235, 
238,  242,  243,  247,  252,  256,  279, 

283,  286,  288,  300,  304,  313,  318, 
319,  321,  327-329,  351,  353,  358-  ! 
361,  366-377,  385-408,  412-417,  j 
421-425,430,432;  (Foreign),  192 ; \ 
(Spain),  193,  194. 

Calicoes  from  Masulipatam  sold  by 
the  English  at  Bantam  and  Siam, 
297. 

Calicut,  early  trade  of,  48,  97  ; visits 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  to,  (1498),  88, 
94,  (1502),  108-109;  establishment  1 
of  a Portuguese  factory  at,  (1500), 
106 ; Zamorin,  or  Ruler,  of,  95 ; 
size  of,  94,  95,  96;  Portuguese 
trade  with,  103,  106;  Portuguese  i 
struggle  with  the  Zamorin,  107,  1 

108,  109,  111-112,  116-117,  126, 
151,  163,  168,  169;  Portuguese 
fortress  at,  136;  Portuguese  treaties 
with,  103,  140,  142,  143,  144, 151 ; ! 
English  treaty  with,  (1615-16), 
326. 

Calvert,  Secretary,  371. 

Calvo,  Diogo  (1527),  quoted,  185. 

Cambay,  Gulf  of,  Portuguese  trade 
with,  126, 152 ; English  trade  with, 

284,  304,  358.  — See  Gujarat, 
Surat,  Tapti  River. 

Camden,  William,  quoted,  207,  212. 

Camoens,  Os  Lusiadas,  quoted,  88- 
93,  96,  98. 

Canary  Islands,  early  Portuguese 
connection  with,  68,  80,  175. 

Candle  auctions  described,  292-293. 

Cannanore,  early  trade,  97 ; Da 
Gama  visits,  (1498),  103;  Portu- 
guese trade  with,  103-104,  107, 

109,  126  ; fortress  at,  136. 

Cantino,  map  of  (1502),  84. 

Canton,  early  trade  of,  45 ; Portu- 
guese at  (1527),  185. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cabo  Torvien- 
toso). — See  also  Trade.  Rounded 
by  Portuguese  under  Dias  (1486), 
75,  76,  79 ; English  pass,  (1577- 
80),  207;  (1588)  212-213  ; and 
(1591)  213-214,  227  ; Dutch  pass, 
(1595),  230, 233,  239;  Dutch  colony 


at,  (1652),  341-342 ; first  voyage 
of  the  English  East  India  Company 
round,  (1601),  266,  277,  278 ; Spain 
proposes  occupation  of,  (1608), 
319. 

Caravan  routes.— See  Trade  Routes. 

Caravels,  70,  71,  84,  165,  168,  312. 

Cards  and  dice  forbidden  in  the 
English  voyage  of  1578,  205 ; and 
in  the  English  factories  in  India, 
272. 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley  (afterwards 
Viscount  Dorchester),  392 ; Eng- 
lish Ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
406-407, 412-416. 

Carpentier,  Governor-General  of  the 
Dutch  Indies,  (1623-27),  390. 

Cartas  de  Affonso  de  Albuquerque. 
See  Albuquerque. 

Carthage,  Phoenician  settlement,  28  ; 
its  secret  commerce,  218. 

Cartwright,  John,  chaplain  to  Wey- 
mouth’s N.W.  Expedition,  268, 
269. 

Carvalho,  Pedro  de,  quoted,  183. 

Castanheda,  Fernao  Lopes  de,  quoted, 
106,  121,  147. 

Castile,  its  relations  to  Portugal,  59, 
60. 

Castilho,  Viscomte  de,  thanked,  133. 

Castro,  Joao  de,  Governor  of  Portu- 
guese India  (1545-1548),  311,  312. 

Caspian  Sea,  an  ancient  Eastern 
trade  route,  17,  31,  32,  201,  241. 

Catalan  (1375),  map,  64. 

Catanho,  Duarte,  instructions  to 
(1541),  131. 

Cathay  (China),  44, 195-196, 199-203, 
217. — See  China. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  his  voyage 
round  the  world  (1586),  210,  212- 
213,  357. 

Cawston  and  Keane’s  Early  Char- 
tered Companies,  quoted,  225,  232, 
241,  259. 

Celebes,  islands,  344,  367. 

Central  Asia,  trade  route,  31,  32,  33. 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de,  Don  Quixote, 
quoted,  183. 

Ceuta,  Portuguese  siege  of,  (1415), 
60-62. 

Ceylon,  ancient  trade  centre,  43,  44, 
47,  97,98 ; Portuguese  treaty  with, 
117  ; and  control  of,  167,  316, 
330;  Portuguese  expelled  by  the 
Dutch  from,  341. 
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Chach-nama,  quoted,  46. 

Chakhra,  ancient  trade  centre,  18, 
19 ; its  influence  on  early  Indian 
astronomy,  46. 

Chale,  Antonio  Fernandes,  Malabar 
native  Christian, commands  native 
troops  for  the  Portuguese,  163 ; 
receives  state  burial,  163. 

Chamberlain,  quoted,  371,  406. 

Chancelor,  Richard,  North-Eastern 
Expedition  (1553),  199-201. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  treaty 
with  John  IV.  of  Portugal  (1642), 
330 ; his  feeble  policy  towards 
Spain  and  Holland  and  vacilla- 
tions towards  the  Company  (1025- 
1638),  412-416,  426. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  his  charter 
to  the  East  India  Company  (1661), 
275. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  his  Indian 
policy,  189,  190,  192,  222,  317. 

Charles’  Islands,  424. 

Chartered  Companies,  the  Early. — 
See  Cawstox  and  Keane.— See 
Company,  Regulated  Companies. 

Charters  and  Letters  Patent,  Novgo- 
rod’s charters  abolished  (1475),  53 ; 
Portuguese  trade  charters  for  India 
(1500),  104,  105,  175  ; (1697), 
181 ; charter  of  Henry  VII.  to 
the  Cabots,  194-198  ; and  to 
Anglo  - Portuguese  adventurers, 
191-192,  222  ; charter  of  the 
Muscovy  Company  (1554),  201, 
240,  255,  267 ; of  the  Cathay 
Company,  203  ; of  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  Company  (1581),  224, 

242-243;  (1593),  225,  229,  232, 
242,  250  ; Elizabeth’s  charter 
(1600)  to  the  English  East  India 
Company,  243,  250-252,  255-256, 
258,  259-261,  265,  275,  280,  281, 
283,  287,  294,  295,  310,  354; 
charter  of  James  I.  to  Michel- 
borne  (1604),  283-285  ; charter 
of  James  I.  to  the  English  East 
India  Company  (1609),  286-287, 
294,  310,  354,  365 ; of  James  I.  to 
the  Scotch  East  India  Company 
(1617),  366  ; charter  of  the  States- 
General  to  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany (1602),  239,  335,  338. 

Charters  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company  from  1601,  quoted,  250- 
252,  259,  270,  286,  294,  310. 


Charts. — See  Maps. 

Chaul,  History  of,  quoted,  152. 

Chengis  Khan,  devastations  of  the 
Mongols  under,  (1206),  31. 

Chera,  Southern  India,  94,  97  ; Jews 
in,  (eighth  century),  99. 

Cheraman  Perumal,  94. 

China  (Tzinista,  Chinistan,  Cathay), 
Central  Asian  trade  route,  31,  32, 
33;  Indo-Chinese  trade  routes  and 
early  trade,  44-48,  172 ; knife- 
cash  of,  44 ; Buddhism  spreads 
from  India  to,  44  ; early  travels  to 
Cathay,  195  ; Portuguese  explora- 
tions in,  167 ; and  trade  with, 
173,  185,  245 ; English  attempts 
to  reach  Cathay,  195,  199-208, 
231-232,  246,  266-270,  284, 

286  ; Dutch  expeditions  to,  217, 
218 ; Dutch  slave-raids  against, 
432. 

Christians,  or  Firingis,  184. 

Christianity,  conquest  and  conver- 
sion the  basis  of  Portuguese  rule 
in  Africa,  57,  58,  61,  62,  72,  73, 
75,  78  ; and  in  the  East,  90-92, 
101,  106-107,  116,  129-130,  132, 
138,  140.  143,  181,  228,  314-317  ; 
native  Christians  in  Abyssinia  or 
the  land  of  Prester  John,  78,  79 ; 
Portuguese  quest  for  the  Christian 
land  of  Prester  John,  78,  79,  130, 
314 ; native  Christians  in  Socotra, 
120  ; their  conversion  to  Rome  by 
Albuquerque,  120,  and  the  erection 
of  a Franciscan  monastery,  120  ; 
early  Christianity  in  India,  98-99 ; 
Portuguese  religious  toleration, 
144,  150 ; and  intolerance,  315- 
317  ; ‘ Firingi  ’ a term  of  contempt 
in  India,  184 ; the  Nestorian  St. 
Thomas  Christians  of  Malabar  a 
powerful  and  respected  military 
caste,  99-100,  111,  160 ; their 
protection  by  the  Portuguese,  110- 
111,  112,  144,  149 ; serve  in  the 
Portuguese  army,  111,  160,  163  ; 
Portuguese  efforts  at  their  con- 
version to  Rome,  314-317  ; Synod 
of  Diamper  (1599  a.d.),  317  ; St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  early  Jesuit 
stations  in  India,  315  ; establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa 
under  Portuguese  Dominicans, 
315  ; autos  da  fe,  315 ; persecu- 
tions by  the  Portuguese,  315-317  ; 
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Christianity  and  persecution  in 
Japan,  299  ; Protestantism  in  the 
East  under  the  Dutch,  344, 
348. 

Churchill’s  Voyages,  quoted,  195, 
218,  228-229,  233,  &c. 

Ciampi,  Sebastiano,  archaeologist, 
quoted,  68. 

Cinnamon,  of  Ceylon,  Moslem 
monopoly  of,  148 ; Portuguese 
trade  in,  172  ; English  trade  in, 
279,  296. 

City  Mercury,  The,  for  1675,  quoted, 
293. 

Clarke,  John,  one  of  the  Amboyna 
victims,  395-397. 

Clarke,  William,  flogged  at  Batavia 
by  the  Dutch,  385-386. 

Clement  IV.,  his  embassy  to  Tartar 
Chief  in  Persia  (1245),  54. 

Clive,  Lord,  Macaulay’s  Essay  on, 
quoted,  169. 

‘ Clove,’  the,  ship,  297. 

Cloves  and  the  Clove  Islands,  344, 
347,  348,  360,  371,  372,  386-387  ; 
Portuguese  trade  in,  126,  172 ; 
English  trade  in,  279,  285,  288, 
296,  360,  362,  369,  371-372,  388- 
389  ; Dutch  monopoly  of  the  clove 
trade,  347,  348,  349,  362,  387,  388 ; 
uprooting  of  clove-treesat  Ternate 
by  demand  of  the  Dutch,  347  ; 
English  permitted  one-third  of 
the  clove  trade,  the  Dutch  re- 
taining two-thirds,  369,  372,  380  ; 
price  of  cloves  in  Amboyna  and 
London  (1606),  279 ; English 

claim  to  the  clove  trade,  387 ; 
Dutch  command  of  the  Clove 
Islands,  388,  408 ; and  English 
withdrawal  from,  398,  408. — See 
Spices. 

Clowes,  W.  Laird,  The  Royal  Navy, 
quoted,  70,  304. 

Coats  of  arms  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  274. 

Cochin,  Malabar  port,  early  trade 
at,  97  ; Portuguese  treaty  with, 
(1500),  107,  143  ; first  establish- 
ment of  Portuguese  factory  at, 
(1500),  107,  108,  113;  Portu- 
guese trade  and  friendly  relations 
with,  109 ; Albuquerque’s  fortress 
at,  (1503),  110,  111,  113,  136 ; 
Pacheco’s  defence  of,  111,  160  ; 
Portuguese  government  at,  114, 


126,  143-144,  168  ; and  misrule, 
179,  185,  232 ; English  visit  to, 
232. 

Cocks,  Richard,  letters  quoted,  270, 
313,  386. 

Coen,  Jan  Pieterszoon,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  Indies 
(1618-1623, 1627-1629),  374,  375 ; 
the  Albuquerque  of  Holland,  375 ; 
early  life,  374 ; Director-General 
of  Commerce  and  President  at 
Bantam  (1613),  374  ; his  govern- 
ment and  conquests  in  the  East, 
375-378,  383-387 ; his  policy, 
375-376,  377,  378,  383,  387-388, 
390 ; erects  fortified  settlement 
at  Jacatra,  376,  377 ; destroys 
Jacatra  and  founds  Batavia  on 
its  site  (1619),  341,  347,  376,  377  ; 
struggles  to  exclude  the  English 
from  the  Spice  Islands,  376-382, 
384-387  ; blockades  Bantam,  384- 
385;  forces  the  English  out  of 
Batavia,  385  ; instructions  to  Van 
Speult,  387-8  ; departs  for  Europe 
(Jan.  1623),  387 ; re-appointed 
Governor-General,  407 ; returns 
to  Batavia  (1627),  413;  his 
political  testament  and  position 
as  a founder  of  Dutch  rule  in  the 
East,  430-433. 

Coinage  and  Coins  (Bullion),  Cufic 
coins  in  Stockholm,  36  ; coins  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  found  in 
India,  41 ; Chinese  and  Tao 
(knife-cash)  coinage,  44-45  ; 
value  of  the  crown,  174 ; the 
ducat,  174,  189  ; the  dollar,  279; 
the  florin,  238,  338 ; the  pardao, 
178  ; the  real  of  eight,  307,  328  ; 
the  rei,  178  ; the  sestertius,  42  ; 
English  coinage  and  the  expor- 
tation of  bullion,  244,  252,  256, 
264,  265,  268,  278,  281,  282,  287, 
306-307 ; Dutch  charter  for 
coining  money  in  the  East,  239. 
See  Silver. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Reports,  quoted, 
137,  393. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.,  Life  of  the 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
quoted,  184. 

Collins,  Edward,  tortured  at 
Amboyna  and  sent  to  Batavia, 
394-395,  400. 

Collinson,  Rear-Admiral  Richard, 
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The  Three  Voyages  of  Martin  I 
Frobishei •,  quoted,  *204. 

Colonies  Portugaises,  Les,  quoted, 
68,  69,  75,  80,  88. 

Colson,  Samuel,  one  of  the  Amboyna 
victims,  401-402. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  his  sources 
of  information  and  discoveries, 
74-77  ; their  international  aspects 
to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
European  Powers,  80,  81,  84,  190, 
194,  195,  220. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  son  of  Chris- 
topher, quoted,  76,  194-195. 

Commentaries  of  the  Great  Afonso 
d'Alboquerque.  See  Aludquerque. 

Commerce. — See  Thade  and  Trade 
Routes. 

Committees  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, name  explained,  243  (foot- 
note). 

Company,  African  (Portuguese),  174— 
175. 

Company,  Barbary  Merchants’,  298. 

Company,  Cathay,  and  early  English, 
203-207,  255. 

Company,  East  India  (Dutch), 
influence  of  the  old  tradition  of 
monopoly  on,  221 ; influence  of 
Linsclioten’s  travels  on,  230,  231 ; 
expedition  to  India  under  Hout-  , 
man  (1595)  and  treaty  with  the  j 
King  of  Bantam,  230,  232,  334 ; 
fifteen  1 separate  ’ expeditions  to 
the  East  (1595-1601),  233,  334, 
335,  351-352,  354,  355 ; expedi- 
tions supported  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  237,  256 ; amalga- 
mated into  the  United  East  India 
Company  of  1602,  233,  238,  239, 
335-336,  339,  352,  355;  title, 
335 ; capital,  238,  282,  306,  339, 
352 ; management  and  directors, 
238-240,  335-339,  362,  374,  375, 
378,  380;  ‘national’  aspects  of 
the  Company,  237-240,  256,  335, 
362,  365  ; Committee  of  Seventeen, 
337-338,  345,  374  ; charter  rights 
and  privileges,  239.  335,  338-339  ; 
shares  and  shareholders,  239,  339 ; 
monopoly,  335,  341,  343-344,  348  ; 
policy  of  armed  trade  and  exclusive 
monopoly  in  the  East,  240,  342, 
357,  365,  369,  381,  383-408  ; forti- 
fications in  the  East,  368-369,381 ; 
negotiations  in  Europe,  357-360, 


367,  368,  382 ; governors  and 
government  in  the  East,  240,  353, 
354-356,  362-363,  374-434; 

Governor-Generals : Both,  (1610- 
14),  354-355  ; Reynst,  (1614-15), 
362-363  ; lieaal,  (1616-18),  363  ; 
Coen,  (1618-23,  1627-29),  374-8, 
383-390,  407,  413-434 ; Car- 

pentier,  (1623-27),  309;  Governor 
Van  Speult  ( q.v .),  387-423 ; Dutch 
expel  the  Portuguese,  340-342, 
346;  struggle  with  the  English, 
332-382 ; end  of  the  struggle,  and 
overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Eastern  archipelago,  (1623-1632), 
383—434 : Dutch  fleets  and  expe- 
ditions, 282,  339,  340,  355,  359, 
360-362,  369,  373,  379,  385,  398  ; 
treaties  in  the  East,  240,  342-349, 
354,  372,  375,  376  ; colonisation, 
356 ; colonial  system  founded  on 
slavel  abour,  349, 428-433 — See  Ba- 
tavia, Holland,  States-General. 

Company,  East  India  (English), 
influences  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  E.I.C.  in  1599- 
1600 : Catholic  monopoly  strength- 
ened by  union  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  225-226,  241 ; Linscho- 
ten’s  and  Fitch’s  travels  and 
Dutch  expeditions,  230-235  ; 
influence  of  the  Levant  Company, 
243-244 ; attempts  to  procure 
charter  in  1599,  236-248 ; pro- 
ceedings in  1600,  248-250 ; the 
Company  constituted  by  Eliza- 
beth’s charter  of  December  31, 
1600,  250  ; its  powers  and  privi- 
leges, 250-252 ; position  of  the 
E.I.C.  in  relation  to  mediaeval, 
‘ Regulated  ’ and  modern  joint  stock 
companies,  252-259,  274-275  ; its 
actual  working  as  a ‘ Regulated  ’ 
Company,  255-266,  270-272,  274- 
276;  e.g.  Waymouth’s  North- 
Western  Expedition,  266-270 ; 
pietism  of  the  Company  and 
family  life  of  its  factories  in  the 
East,  271-274 ; its  three  periods 
from  1600  to  1661,  275-276  ; 
separate  voyages,  1600-1612, 
277-305. — See  Voyages,  Separate. 
Its  capital  (1599),  244;  (1600), 
249 ; from  1600  to  1612,  281-282, 
286-292 ; table  of  voyages,  invest- 
ments and  profits,  291 ; capital 
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from  1613  to  1616,  306-307; 
capital  from  1617  to  1620,  364. 
First  Joint  Stock,  1613-1616, 
306-307  ; Second  Joint  Stock, 
363-365 ; struggle  of  the  English 
E.I.C.  with  the  Portuguese  for  the 
Eastern  trade,  306-331 ; Best’s 
sea-fight  (1612),  300-304  ; Down- 
ton’s  naval  victory  (1615),  319- 
326 ; English  Company  capture 
Ormuz  (1622),  328-330 ; struggle 
of  English  E.I.C.  for  the  spice 
trade  with  the  Dutch  (1601-1623), 
332-382 ; end  of  the  struggle, 
overthrow  of  the  English  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
negotiations  in  Europe  (1623- 
1654),  383-434. — For  details  see 
Amboyna,  Surat,  Joint  Stocks, 
Voyages  (Separate),  Best,  Down- 
ton,  Towerson,  &c. — See  also 
Court  Minutes  op  the  E.I.C., 
First  Letter  Book  of  the  E.I.C., 
Letters  received  by  the  E.I.C. 
from  its  Servants  in  the  East, 
Annals  of  the  E.I.C. , Records,  &c. 

Company,  East  India  (Portuguese), 
various  companies,  181. 

Company,  Levant. — See  Company, 
Turkey. 

Company,  Muscovy  or  Russian 
(English),  its  formation  and  char- 
ter (1554),  200-201,  267 ; North- 
Eastern  Expedition  of,  (1580), 
208 ; its  Eastern  trade  through 
Russia  to  Persia,  216,  234,  240- 
241,  255,  283;  its  rivalry  with 
the  East  India  Company,  203,  267. 

Company,  ‘ Regulated.’ — See  Regu- 
lated Companies. 

Company,  Russia. — See  Company, 
Muscovy. 

Company,  Scottish  East  India  j 
(1617),  366. 

Company,  Turkey  or  Levant  (Eng- 
lish), its  charter  of  1581,  224, 
243 ; its  founders,  243,  250 ; its 
trade,  186,  217,  236,  241-243,253, 
254,  283  ; difficulties  of  its  Medi- 
terranean trade,  241-242 ; the 
East  India  Company  an  out-  | 
growth  of,  243-244  ; its  extended 
charter  of  1593,  225,  229,  232, 
234,  242. 

Compass,  mariner’s,  early  forms  of, 

71. 


Conder,  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  R., 
quoted,  25,  28,  29,  30,  34. 

Congo,  Portuguese  discovery  of  the, 
(1484),  75. 

‘ Constantina,’  the,  Portuguese  ship, 
166. 

Constantinople  captured  by  Cru- 
saders, 30 ; mediaeval  trade  with, 
33-36  ; taken  by  Turks,  37,  48, 
51 ; expulsion  of  Venetians  from, 
48  ; known  as  Rum,  114. 

Conti,  Nicolo,  Venetian  traveller  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  56. 

Conway,  Secretary,  letter  quoted, 
407. 

Coptos,  40. 

Corbett,  J ulian,  Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Navy,  quoted,  70. 

Cordeiro,  Luciano,  Senhor,  quoted, 
92 ; thanked,  133. 

Cordes,  Simon  de,  expedition  to 
India,  1598  (Dutch),  334. 

Corea,  English  trade  with,  298. 

Corpo  Chronologico.—See  Records 
(Portuguese). 

Correia,  Gaspar,  Lendas  da  India, 
quoted,  88,  105-106,  108, 137, 154, 
160,  167. 

Corsairs. — See  Pirates. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  quoted,  43, 
44,  56,  97. 

Cosme  Annes. — See  Annes. 

Cosmography. — See  Maps. 

Council  of  Defence  clause  in  the 
Anglo-Dutch  treaty  of  1619,  369- 
370,  378. 

Court  Books,  India  Office  Records, 
quoted,  242,  260,  271,  293,  360, 
382. 

Court  Minutes  of  the  E.I.C.,  from 
Stevens,  232,  242-253,  257-271, 
274,  277-284,  294,  336;  from 
Sainsbnry,  360,  404-406 

Courthorpe,  Nathaniel,  holds  Pula- 
roon  from  the  Dutch  (1616-1620), 
387. 

Coutinho,  Dom  Ferniio  de,  (1509), 
123. 

Coutinho,  Manuel,  letter  quoted, 
178. 

Couto,  Diogo  do,  quoted,  106. 

Covilham,  Pedro  de,(1487),  78,  79, 86. 

Cranganore  (Kodungallur,  Mouziris), 
ancient  capital  of  Chera,  97 ; early 
Roman  trade  and  temple  at,  97  ; 
destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  (1604), 
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112;  Portuguese  governorship  of, 
given  as  a dowry,  184. 

Crimea,  mediaeval  trade  with,  33-35. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  disregard  of 
the  Papal  Bull  of  1493,  215,  247  ; 
treaty  between  John  IV.  of  Portu- 
gal and  (1654),  331 ; treaty  with 
Holland  (1654),  obtains  compensa- 
tion for  Amboy  na,  427. 

Crown,  the,  value  of,  174. 

Croze,  La,  Histoire  du  Christianisme 
dcs  Indcs,  quoted,  317. 

Crusades,  their  influence  on  Syrian 
trade  route,  30,  48,  54  ; and  on  the 
Musalmans,  100-101  ; crusading 
spirit  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa 
and  in  India,  57-62,  72-78,  90-92, 
100-101,  116,  129-132,  138,  140, 
181,  228,  314-317 ; of  the  Spanish 
in  the  Netherlands,  227-228. 

Cuba,  mistaken  by  Columbus  for 
Japan  (1492),  80,  193. 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  sells  ‘ Mare 
Scurge  ’ or  ‘ Bed  Dragon  ’ to  the 
E.  I.  C.  (1600),  249,  303;  Eliza- 
beth’s charter  of  1600  granted  to, 
287, 

Cunha,  Dr.  Gerson  da,  History  of 
Chaul  and  Bassein,  quoted,  152. 

Cunha,  Nuno  da,  Governor  of  Portu- 
guese India  (1529-1538),  opens  out 
Portuguese  trade  to  Bengal,  311 ; 
his  cruelty  to  the  natives  at  Mete, 
140;  his  fine  on  Ormuz,  145 ; his 
expedition  against  Aden,  (1530),  161. 

Cunha  Kivara,  J.  H.  da,  quoted,  106, 
154. 

Cunha,  Tristao  da,  commands  the 
Portuguese  expedition  to  India 
(1506),  119-120. 

Cuningham,  Sir  James,  founds  a 
Scottish  East  India  Company  for 
Eastern  trade,  (1617),  366. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  W.,  quoted,  229. 

Curiate. — See  Kuriyat. 

Currrency. — See  Coinage,  Silver. 

Cyrus  river  trade  route,  31, 32. 


D 

Da  Gama. — See  Gama. 

Dabul,  Portuguese  at,  140. 

D’Ailly. — See  Ailly,  D’. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  Admiral,  com- 
mands the  English  fleet  in  the 


East  (1618),  361,  374,  377  ; death 
i of,  383-384. 

Daman,  taken  by  the  Portuguese, 
151-152,  311 ; besieged  by  the 
Mughal  Governor  (1614),  320 ; 
shipbuilding  at,  165. 

Damascus,  trade  emporium,  18,  21, 
22,  23,  26. 

Danish  northern  exploration  (1476), 
192. 

j Dante’s  Inferno,  quoted,  67. 
i Danvers,  Baron,  thanked,  133. 

Danvers,  F.  C.,  quoted,  86,  103,  104, 
105,  160, 161, 174,  et  in  al.  loc. 
j Darb-el-Hajj,  pilgrim  path,  18,  19. 

Darius,  nephew  of,  his  African 
voyage,  65. 

Dartford,  207. 

Dates,  old  and  new  style  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  Records,  257. 

David,  King,  conquests  and  trade 
policy,  21,  22. 

Davidson.— Sec  Strachan-Davidson. 

Davis  (Davies),  John,  his  voyages  to 
discover  the  North-West  Passage 
(1585-1587),  210-211  ; Davies 

Straits,  268  ; sails  with  Houtman 
to  India  (1598),  233 ; The  Worldes 
Hydrographical  Discription,  by, 
quoted,  211 ; Voyages  and  Works 
of. — See  Markham,  A.  H. 

Delft,  its  trade  and  expeditions  to 
the  East  Indies,  338-339. 

Delhi,  decay  of  its  early  Afghan 
dynasties,  102-103. 

D’Ailly,  De  Lacouperie,  Ac. — Sec 
Ailly,  Lacouperie. 

Declaration  of  Independence  (1581), 
Holland,  332. 

Dedel,  Jacob,  letter  quoted,  379. 

| Dellon,  Relation  de  V Inquisition  de 
Goa,  quoted,  315. 

Demarcation  line  of  Papal  Bull  in 
1493, 80-85, 104, 106, 1S7-189, 310. 

Denmark,  its  trade  (1619),  192,  371. 

Deptford,  the  East  India  Company 
buys  ships  at  (1600),  248,  273  ; and 
builds  them,  288 ; launch  of  the 
‘ Trades  Increase  ’ by  James  I.  at, 
288-289. 

Derenbourg,  H.,  quoted,  30. 

Deuteronomy,  quoted,  21. 
j Diamond  industry  at  Amsterdam, 
333. 

Diamper,  Synod  of,  (1599),  316,  317. 

Dias,  Bartholemeu,  Portuguese  navi- 
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gator,  rounds  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (1486),  75-76,  78-79,  86-87. 

Dice.— See  Cards. 

Dictionary  of  Geoqraphy,  by  Vivien 
de  St.  Martin,  372. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
quoted,  68,  304. 

Digby,  Lord,  mediates  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  Commissioners 
(1619),  368. 

Diniz,  King  of  Portugal,  58. 

Diu,  naval  victory  of  the  Portuguese 
under  Almeida  against  the  Moslems 
at,  (1509),  117-118,  123,  131,  139, 
151;  Portuguese  expedition  against, 
(1522),  159 ; Albuquerque  urges 
the  erection  of  a fortress,  136  ; 
becomes  a Portuguese  stronghold 
(1535),  152,  153,  167,  245,  302, 
311 ; De  Castro’s  defence  of,  (1546), 
312  ; attacked  by  the  Turks  (1545), 
131 ; besieged  by  the  Mughal 
Governor  (1614),  320 ; revenues 
from,  174. 

Dollars,  value  of,  279. 

Domingo,  San,  English  attack  on,  247. 

Dominicans  establish  the  Inquisition 
in  India,  (1560),  315. 

‘ Dominus  Vobiscum,’  ship,  197. 

Dorchester,  Lord  (1629),  392.  See 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley, 

Dorset  (D’Arset,  D’Arfet),  Anne, 
reaches  Madeira  (1344),  68. 

Doughty,  Charles  M.,  quoted,  19. 

Downton,  Nicholas,  commands  the 
first  Joint  Stock  Voyage  of  the 
East  India  Company  (1613),  307- 
309;  reaches  India  (1614),  319- 
320  ; victory  over  the  Portuguese 
off  Swally(1615), 320-326;  receives 
friendly  advances  from  the  Mughal 
Governor,  326  ; dies  at  Bantam, 
(1615),  326. 

1 Dragon,  the  ’ (‘  Bed  Dragon,’  ‘ Mare 
Scurge  ’),  warship  purchased  by 
the  East  India  Company  from  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland  (1600),  249, 
277,  300,  303,  373. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  voyage  round  the 
world  (1577),  207,  210,  212,  226, 
236,  253,  349-350,  352,  357. 

Dryden’s  Tragedy  of  Amboyna, 
quoted  and  summarised,  411,  427- 
429. 

Du  Bois,  J.  P.  I.,  quoted,  337,  354, 
356,  363,  375,  377. 


Du  Cange,  quoted,  86. 

Duarte,  King  of  Portugal,  61. 

Ducats,  value  of,  174,  189. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  encourages  In- 
dian trade  (1596),  234. 

Dupleix,  his  Indian  policy  antici- 
pated by  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  169,  375. 

Dutch. — See  Holland  and  Company. 

Dutch  Records. — See  Java  MS. 
Book,  Java  Series  of  MSS., 
and  Records. 


E 

East  India  Companies,  East 
Indies. — See  Companies,  Trade. 

East  India  Trade  first  discovered 
by  the  English,  quoted,  350. 

E9a,  Dom  Joam  d’,  letters  quoted, 
187, 190. 

Ede,  Complete  view  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Coins  of  all  Nations, 
quoted,  238. 

Edkins,  Professor  Joseph,  quoted, 
45,  46,  172. 

Edom,  trade  route  through,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  24,  26. 

Edrisi,  Sicilian  geographer,  48 ; his 
chart,  64. 

1 Edward  Bonaventure,’  Captain 
Lancaster’s  ship,  213. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  proposed 
Portuguese  marriage  of,  58. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  friendship 
with  Portugal,  58. 

Edward  II.  of  England,  friendship 
with  Portugal,  58. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  alliance 
and  commerce  with  Portugal,  58,59. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  maritime 
exploration  under,  and  his  letter 
to  Eastern  potentates,  199. 

Egypt,  emporium  for  Eastern  and 
African  products,  17,  20  ; demand 
for  Eastern  products  in  ancient, 
19  ; Indo-European  trade  vid,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  25,  228;  Indo-Egyp- 
tian  trade  and  trade  route,  37-43, 
47-51,  97,  346-148,  172-173,  186, 
314 ; seized  by  the  Turks,  50, 
118,  124,  146 ; struggle  of  Egyp- 
tian Moslems  with  the  Portuguese 
for  the  Indian  seas,  115-125,  ISO- 
132,  136,  146,  151. 
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El  Arish  (lthinoculora),  ancient 
trade  emporium,  20. 

El  Buseireh  (Bozrah),  ancient  trade 
emporium,  21,  26. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  her 
sea  policy  and  trade  charters,  202- 
216,  224-284,  319,  332,  334  ; her 
letters  to  the  Kings  of  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  151,  232,  265, 
268,  278,  296  ; her  policy  towards 
the  Dutch,  350. — See  Company, 
English  East  India,  Ac. 

Elliot,  Sir  Henry,  quoted,  46,  98, 
102,  313. 

Eloth  (Ailah),  24. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart, 
quoted,  184. 

Embassies,  English,  to  the  East. 
— See  Missions  (Commercial  and 
Political). 

Emmanuel  the  Fortunate  of 
Portugal,  74,  221 ; encourages  the 
quest  for  India,  86-92  ; expe- 
ditions to  and  policy  in  India, 
104-143,  167,  174-176,  310,  314. 
English  exploration,  sea  policy, 
and  Eastern  trade  : Alliances  with 
Portugal,  58-61,  191-192,  222, 
224 ; attempts  to  reach  India, 
186-235,  266-270  ; Thomas 

Stephens,  the  earliest  recorded 
English  traveller  in  India  (1579 
a.d.),  231 ; expeditions  by  the 
North-West,  192-198,  202-207, 
210-211,  216,  224,  257,  266-270, 
286  ; and  by  the  North-East,  198- 
202,  208,  216,  224,  240-241,  286, 
299,  366 ; Fitch’s  travels,  156, 
230,  231-232  ; first  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  (1600  a.d.). 
See  Charters,  Company,  English 
East  India.  Rivalry  and  struggle 
with  Portugal  for  the  Indian 
trade,  274,  278,  294-331,  358  ; 
defeat  of  the  Portuguese  off  i 
Swally  (1612),  300-304.  (1615),  ! 
320-326 ; Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
British  Ambassador  to  India 
(1615),  363,  409 ; struggle  and 
relations  with  Spain,  207-229,  1 
234-235,  241,  245-248,  251,  255- 
256,  274,  285,  294,  309,  318-320, 
350,  358-360,  379 ; rivalry, 

struggle,  and  negotiations  with 
Holland  for  the  Eastern  trade,  j 
232-242,  274,  284,  289,  294,  295, 


303,  332-334,  343,  349-382  ; end 
| of  the  struggle : massacre  of 
Amboyna  and  expulsion  of  the 
British  from  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, 383-434 ; English  nego- 
tiations in  Eui'ope  consequent  on 
Amboyna,  404-427 ; claims  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  349-350,  357, 
358,  367,  371,  373,  387  ; William 
Adams,  first  Englishman  who 
lived  and  died  in  Japan  (1600- 
1620),  270,  298,  299  ; trade  with, 
and  factory  established  in  Japan, 
298,  299 ; trade  with  China,  299 ; 
trade  and  settlements  in  Persia 
(1622),  328-330.  — See  Adven- 
turers, Companies,  Ac. 
Enkhuizen,  338-339. 

Eratosthenes,  quoted,  64. 

Erzeroum,  trade  route  by,  36. 
Esquimaux,  Frobisher  brings  back 
an,  (1576),  203. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  his  policy,  256 ; re- 
bellion of,  277,  284. 

Ethiopia  — See  Abyssinia. 

Euphrates,  Lower,  trade  max-t,  18  ; 

Abi-aham’s  start  for  Egypt  from, 

^ 21,  23. 

European  Settlements. — See  Portu- 
gal, Holland,  France,  English, 
and  Companies. 

Evora,  Records  at,  86,  105. 
Expeditions. — See  Adventurers. 
Explorations.  — See  Adventurers, 
English,  Ac. 

Ezion-Geber,  24. 

F 

Factories,  trade  resorts,  and  settle- 
ments, English,  at  Ternate,  350, 
3-52  ; at  Bantam  (1603),  278,  284, 
384  ; and  after  the  Amboyna  mas- 
sacre, 425  ; at  Amboyna  (1606), 
282,  285,  369,  371-411;  in  the 
Spice  Islands,  Pularoon  and 
Rosengyn,  373,  Hittou,  Lariea, 
Loho,  and  Cambello,  391 ; at 
Surat  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
(1609),  289,  296,  (1612-1613),  300- 
305,  (1615),  320-326,  329,  356, 
363,  409  ; at  Batavia  or  Jacatra, 
376-377,  3S0,  385,  386,  389,  398, 
408-411  ; English  at  Batavia 
after  Amboyna,  423-425 ; at 
Japan  (1613),  298  ; at  Ormuz  and 
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Gombroon  (1622),  328-380 ; at 
Lagundy  or  1 Charles  Islands  ’ 
(1624),  424. — See  also  Banda, 
Masulipatam,  Mocha,  Pulicat, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  <fce.  For  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  factories  and 
trade  resorts  see  Holland  ; Com- 
pany (Dutch  East  India)  ; Portu- 
gal, Ac. 

Falcao,  Luiz  de  Figueiredo,  secretary 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  165. 

Famagusta  in  Cyprus,  Venetian 
trade  emporium  (1475),  51 ; taken 
by  the  Turks  (1570-71),  52. 

Fardo,  John,  one  of  the  Amboyna 
victims,  402,  411. 

Faria,  Pedro  de,  letters  quoted,  129, 
159,  163,  165,  174,  179,  182. 

Formans  of  the  King  of  Ormuz  to 
Portugal  (1543),  146  ; of  the  King 
of  the  Moluccas  to  Portugal 
(1564),  148 ; of  the  Mughal 

Emperor  to  the  English  (1613), 
304. 

Febure,  Guillaume  \e,Itin6raire  His- 
torique,  Politique , Geographique,  \ 
&c.,  des  VII.  Provinces  Unies  des  ■ 
Pays-Bas,  quoted,  217,  230,  233, 
239. 

Federici,  Cesare  de’,  quoted,  328- 
329. 

Female,  Lawrence,  a Factor  of  the 
E.I.C.,  273. 

Fenton,  Captain  Edward,  his  ex- 
pedition towards  India  by  the 
southern  routes,  202,  208-209 ; 
reaches  Brazil,  buccaneers,  and 
returns  to  England  (1582-1583), 
209-210. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
expel  the  Jews  and  Moors,  49,  50, 
190 ; employ  Columbus  to  explore 
for  Spain,  81,  84,  194 ; employ 
Sebastian  Cabot  as  a cartographer, 
198 ; their  policy  and  negotiations 
with  England,  194. 

Fernando  of  Portugal,  ‘ The  Constant 
Prince,’  61. 

Finlay’s  History  of  Greece,  quoted, 
36. 

Firando,  port  of  Japan,  Dutch 
factory  at  (1609),  298. 

Firingi  (Christian),  derivation  of 
the  name  : it  becomes  a term  of 
reproach,  184. 

Firishta,  quoted,  102. 


i First  Letter  Book  of  the  East  India 
I Company,  by  Birdwood  and 

l Foster,  quoted  in  multis  locis. 

Fitch,  Ralph,  English  trader  in 
India  (1583),  156 ; influence  of 
his  travels  on  English  Eastern 
enterprise,  230,  232. 

Flanders,  its  position  in  the  14th 
century,  59  ; its  map  makers  and 
gravers  in  the  16th  century,  219- 
220  ; its  commerce,  221-223, 
226-227. 

Flores,  island  of,  its  position,  344, 
372. 

Florida,  French  colonies  in,  and 
their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards, 
215. 

] Florin,  value  of,  238,  338. 

Fonseca,  Jos6  Nicolau  da,  Goa, 
quoted,  154, 156, 157, 158, 160, 161, 
164,  165,  170,  171,  175,  181,  182, 
315,  328. 

Forbis,  Forbes,  or  Forbisher,  Scotch 
steward  and  interpreter  at  Dutch 
factory  of  Amboyna,  366,  393. 

Foreign  Office  Records. — See  Re- 
cords. 

Forts  and  Fortifications,  Portuguese 
policy  of  fortifications  in  the  East, 
108,  136,  137  ; Portuguese  forts  at 
Calicut,  136 ; Cannanore,  109, 136 ; 
Cochin,  110,  111,  113,  136;  Diu, 
152,  153,  167  ; Malacca,  127,  136, 
148 ; Ormuz,  125,  136,  145,  328 ; 
Socotra,  120 ; Dutch  forts  in  the 
East,  239,  240,  345,  347,  363,  365, 
368,  369,  375,  381,  383,  385,  391 ; 
at  Amboyna  (1600),  348,  388; 
Ternate  (1607),  347;  Jacatra  or 
Batavia  (1619),  376,  377;  and 
Firando  in  Japan  (1609),  298 ; 
proposed  Anglo-Dutch  fort  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  378 ; by  the 
treaty  of  1619,  English  to  contri- 
bute towards  expenses  of  Dutch 
forts  in  the  East,  368,  369,  381, 
385 ; English  claim  to  fortifica- 
tions in  Java,  371 ; English  forti- 
fications in  the  East,  369,  370, 376, 
381,  384,  391,  408. 

Foster,  William,  First  Letter  Book  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Ac., 
constantly  quoted  ; thanked,  409. 

Founders’  Hall,  236,  240,  248,  317. 

Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  274. 

France,  her  position  in  the  14th 
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century,  59 ; relations  with  Eng- 
land in  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
197-198,  811,  214,  371;  struggle 
with  the  Pope,  214  ; exploring  ex- 
peditions, 74,  187,  215,  220 ; 

French  in  India,  156,  375;  treaty 
with  Spain  (1598),  244 ; Persian 
embassy  to  Paris  (1603),  313. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  ridicules  the 
Papal  demarcation  line,  and  ex- 
plores, 214-215. 

Franciscan  Friars,  at  Soldaia  (1280), 
35 ; sent  to  India  from  Portugal 
(1500),  106, 138;  in  Socotra  (1507), 
120. 

Freitas,  .Tordao  de,  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Ternate  and  the 
Moluccas,  191 ; obtains  Amboyna 
as  a gift,  183. 

Frigates,  320-325. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  north-western 
expeditions,  and  supposed  gold 
discovery,  (1576-78),  202-208, 

253,  267.  The  Three  Voyages  of, 
quoted,  203-204,  206. 

Froude,  History  of  England,  quoted, 

212. 

Fryer,  Dr.,  Travels,  quoted,  315. 

Fuggers,  merchants  of  Augsburg,  52, 
236. 

Furtenbach,  Architectura  Navalis, 
quoted,  70. 

G 

Galleys,  Galleons,  Galleasses,  70, 143, 
165,  168,  300-301,  312,  320-323. 
See  Navigation. 

Gallivats  (Grabs),  boats,  326. 

Gama,  Paulo  da,  brother  of  Vasco, 
death  of,  88. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  first  voyage  to  India 
(1497-1499),  18,  86-94,  100-108, 
119,  181,  191,  220,  221,  228,  310, 
314,  318;  rich  return  cargo,  171; 
treaty  with  Cannanore  (1498),  103- 
104 ; second  voyage  (1502),  108- 
109,  113,  139,  175 ; establishes 
shore  agencies,  109,  113;  cruelty 
to  the  natives,  109,  139 ; Three 
Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and 
his  Viceroyalty,  by  Hon.  Henry 
E.  J.  Stanley,  quoted,  88,  89,  106, 
108,  137-139.  Journal  of  the 
First  Voyage  of,  by  Ravenstein, 
quoted,  88,  92,  310,  314;  the 


Roteiro,  translated  by  H.  lleade, 
92  ; Instituto  Vasco  da  Gama,  155. 
Gampu,  47. 

Garcia,  Dom,  Viceroy  of  Portuguese 
India,  140. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  his  family  connec- 
tion with  Spain  and  Portugal,  59- 
60. 

Geddes,  Michael,  History  of  the 
Church  of  Malabar,  quoted,  317. 
Genesis,  quoted,  21. 

Genoa  and  the  Eastern  trade  routes, 
30,  34-37,  49,  51,  52,  56,  67,  333  ; 
struggle  with  the  Moors,  50 ; her 
pilots  and  navigators, 63, 67, 68,  74. 

Germany,  the  Reformation  in,  214. 

Ghdts,  Eastern  and  Western,  93,  94. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  Spanish  com- 
mand of,  229,  241 ; Dutch  destroy 
Spanish  fleet  (1607),  340. 

‘ Gift,  the  New  Year’s,’  Downton’s 
flagship,  550  tons,  (1614),  307, 
308. 

1 Gift  ’ (‘  Guift  ’),  the,  a pinnace  of 
the  East  India  Company  of  1600, 
130  tons,  248-249. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  Memorial 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  202. 

Ginger,  Albuquerque  secures  the 
trade  in  ginger  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  148 ; Portuguese  trade  in, 
172 ; one  of  the  spices  of  the 
Malabar  coast  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  costly  spices  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  126,  296. 

Goa,  ancient,  155 ; captured  by  Al- 
buquerque and  becomes  capital  of 
Portuguese  India  (1510),  126-129, 
137,  141,  151-154,  160,  311,  340  ; 
its  wealth  and  luxury, 1 Goa  Dou- 
rado,’  155-159 ; native  troops  and 
trade,  161-163,  165,  173-174, 

179 ; anchorage  and  harbour,  154, 
167  ; Inquisition  at,  74,  315  ; cor- 
ruption of  Portuguese  in,  185,  232, 
327-328 ; Fitch  visits,  (1583-4), 
231-232 ; Linschoten  in,  230 ; 
Dutch  threaten,  (1603).  340. 

Goes,  Damiao  de,  quoted,  106,  139. 
j Gold,  Frobisher’s  supposed  discovery 
of,  204-206 ; non-exportation  of, 
252  ; gold  mines  of  Africa,  173. 

Gombroon,  English  settlement  at, 
(1622),  330. 

Gomes,  Pedro,  letter  quoted,  187. 

Gomez,  Diogo,  quoted,  63. 
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Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  Don  Ruy, 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Timur,  (1402-6),  55,  56. 

Gothland,  early  trade,  35. 

Gottfried,  Johan  Lodewyk,  quoted, 
106. 

Grabs  and  Gallivats,  326. 

Granada,  Fall  of,  50. 

Grande,  Rio,  Portuguese  reach, 
(1447),  69. 

Gravesend,  Hore  sails  from,  197  ; 
and  Frobisher,  203. 

Gravi^re,  Jurien  de  la,  quoted,  70,  72. 

Greece,  Phoenician  alphabet  carried 
to,  20  ; her  Asiatic  trade,  47. 

Greek  embassy  to  Baghdad  in  917 
a.d.,  quoted,  29. 

Greenwich,  212. 

Greville,  Fulke  (1600),  247. 

Griggs,  William,  factor  at  Larica,  one 
of  the  Amboyna  victims,  400,  402. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  his  mission  to  London 
(1614),  357-358 ; Annates  ct  His- 
tories de  Rebus  Belgicis,  quoted, 
340. 

Guardafui,  Cape,  Portuguese  at,  330. 

Guicciardini,  quoted,  222. 

Guinea,  Portuguese  trade  and  prose- 
lytism  in,  73,  75,  77,  224  ; English 
trade  with,  224.  Discovery  and 
Conquest  of  Guinea,  quoted,  61. 

GujarAt,  Portuguese  treaties  with, 
and  control  of,  140,  150, 151,  152 ; 
English  trade  with,  295, 320. — See 
Cambay,  Sijrat. 

Gundert,  Professor,  quoted,  99. 


H 

Hague,  the,  English  negotiations  at, 
358-359,  382. — See  also  Records 
(Dutch). 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  Divers  Voyages 
to  America  and  Voyages,  quoted, 
196,  197,  204,  224,  232,  274. 

Ha  kluyt  Society  publications,  quoted, 
in  multis  locis. 

Hallarn,  Henry,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  quoted,  418, 
419. 

Hamilcar,  162. 

Hampi,  102. 

Hanno’s  expedition  to  Africa,  65,  67. 

Hanseatic  trade,  35,  52,  53 ; in 
London,  198. 


Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Duffus,  Syllabus 
of  Rymer's  Fcedera. — See  Eymer. 

Harmenszoon,  Wolphert,  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  334. 

Harwich , Frobisher  returns  to,  (1576), 
203  ; and  sails  from,  (1578),  205. 

Hawkins,  Captain,  his  expedition  to 
India  (1607),  285,  289,  296,  299 ; 
his  widow  marries  Towerson,  409. 

Hawley,  President,  425. 

Hearne,  John,  letter  quoted,  285. 

Hebrews  (Jews),  their  command  of 
the  Indo-Syrian  trade  route,  20- 
27  ; their  early  colonies  in  India, 
47,  98-100 ; expulsion  from  Spain, 
49,  50,  190,  318 ; Albuquerque’s 
persecution  of  Castilian  Jews  in 
India,  190-191 ; Jew  settlements 
in  Holland,  318,  333. 

‘ Hector,’  ship  (1601),  248,  277. 

Heemskerek,  Jakob  van,  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  334. 

Helena,  St.,  island,  209. 

Henriquez,  Dom  Joao,  letter  quoted, 
163. 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Portugal  (The 
Navigator),  his  life  and  explora- 
tions, 61-77,  83,  174,  219;  his 
tomb,  63. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  friendly 
relations  with  Portugal,  58,  60. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  military 
assistance  to  Portugal,  60. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  friendly 
relations  with  Portugal,  191-192, 
222  ; charters  and  encouragement 
of  maritime  exploration,  191-192, 
194-195,  198. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  unites 
with  Spain  and  Portugal  against 
the  Turks,  192 ; trade  to  India 
under,  196-198,  216,  223 ; excom- 
munication of,  203,  215. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  quoted, 
192,  223. 

Herbert,  Sir  T.,  A Relation  of  some 
Yeares  Travaile,  &c.,  quoted,  156. 

Herodotus,  quoted,  37,  38,  39,  64, 
65. 

Heyd’s  Commerce  du  Levant  aw 
moyen-dge,  quoted,  34. 

Heyward,  John,  captain  of  the 
‘ Susan,’  277. 

Hinduism  in  Malabar,  98. 

Hindu  Kush,  ancient  trade  route 
across,  32. 
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Hippalus,  quoted,  41,  42. 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  24. 

Hirth,  Dr.  China  and  the  Roman 
Orient,  quoted,  45. 

Holland,  her  quest  for  India  and 
Cathay  by  the  north-east,  217-218, 
241 ; Linschoten’s  travels  and 
first  Dutch  voyages  by  the  Cape, 
230-235  ; fifteen  separate  voyages 
(1595-1601), 233, 334 ; pre-eminent 
position  of  Holland  as  a sea  power 
at  beginning  of  17th  century,  332- 
333  ; her  long  struggle  with  Spain 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  215,  218, 
225-229,  238,  241,  245,  278,  289, 
295,  311,  339-348,  358-359,  379 ; 
sea-war  by  sea-trade,  339;  con- 
stitution of  Dutch  East  India 
Company  (1602),  335-340  ( see 
Company,  East  India,  Dutch)  ; 
struggle  between  Dutch  and 
English  for  the  spice  trade,  232- 
235,  349-382 ; Amboyna  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  by  the  Dutch, 
383-434 ; Dutch  Declaration  of 
Independence  (1581), 332 ; Spanish 
truce  of  1609,  353,  379;  Anglo- 
Dutch  treaty  of  1619,  368-371, 
377-385 ; Portuguese  treaty  of 
1641,  342 ; treaties  with  Eastern 
princes,  342-349  ; treaty  of  peace 
with  Cromwell  (1654),  427 ; colo- 
nial system  of  Holland,  based  on 
slave  labour,  348-349,  429-433 ; 
Holland  the  first  European  country 
to  send  a continuous  supply  of 
able  statesmen  to  the  East, 
434. 

Holland,  New  (Australia),  333. 

Homer,  quoted,  19,  39,  65. 

Hoorn,  its  trade  and  expeditions  to 
the  East  Indies,  338-339. 

‘ Hope,’  the,  one  of  Downton’s  ships, 
323-324. 

Hore,  Master,  his  quest  for  the  N.W. 
passage  (1536),  197-198. 

Horsburgh’s  Sailing  Directory, 
quoted,  38. 

Horses,  Arab,  trade  in,  between 
Ormuz  and  Goa,  179. 

‘ Hosiander,’  ship,  300-302. 

Houtman,  Cornelis,  led  first  Dutch 
fleet  round  the  Cape  (1595-1597), 
and  his  treaty  with  Bantam,  230, 
232,  239,  334 ; second  expedition 


to  India  (1598),  233,  334 ; Voyage 
d'Oricnt  de,  quoted,  233. 

Houtman,  Frederick  de,  letter  to, 
quoted,  381. 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  Mi- 
moires  sur  le  Commerce  des  Hol- 
landois,  quoted,  53,  217, 239. 

Huguenots,  French,  colonies  in 
Brazil  and  Florida,  215. 

Hume,  Martin,  A.  S.,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  quoted,  228. 

Hunter,  Captain, F.  M.,  Aden,  quoted, 
147. 

Husain, Emir  (Mir  Hogem),  Egyptian 
Admiral  (1508),  117. 

Husbands,  Samuel,  260. 


I 

Ibn  Batuta,  Ac. — Sec  Batcta,  Ac. 

Iceland  (Ultima  Thule),  voyage  of 
Columbus  to,  193. 

Ilhas,  154. 

Imago  Mundi  of  D’Ailly,  quoted,  76. 

Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  quoted, 
102,  152. 

India,  influence  of  early  Babylonian 
trade  (7th  century  b.c.)  on  the 
alphabet  of,  20 ; old  trade  routes 
to  and  early  accounts  of  India,  17- 
53 ; the  quest  for  India  by  sea, 
54-92 ; India  during  Portuguese 
rule,  93-185  ; England’s  attempts 
to  reach  India,  186-235 ; English 
tend  to  settle  on  Indian  coast, 
295-296,  299,  304-305,  385,  425.— 
See  also  Trade,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land, England,  Ac. 

India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
quoted,  78,  79. 

India  Office. — See  Records. 

Indian  Empire,  quoted,  99,  102. 

Indicopleustes. — See  Cosmas. 

Indus,  supposed  statue  in  Alexandria, 
45. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pope,  Bull  quoted, 
80. 

Inquisition,  in  Europe,  223,  226, 
333;  established  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Goa  (1560),  315-317 ; autos  da 
ft,  315. 

Interlopers,  or  private  adventurers, 
in  the  Indian  seas,  283-285,  295. 
See  Monopolies,  Trade  (Private)  . 

Ionian  settlements  on  the  Nile,  39. 
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Isaiah,  quoted,  18. 

Israelites. — See  Hebrews. 

Itin&ravre  Historique,  &c.,  des  Pays- 
Bas. — See  Febure. 

Itinerario. — See  Linschoten. 

Ivan  III.  (The  Threatening)  of 
Russia,  abolishes  the  charters  of 
Novgorod  (1475),  53. 

Ivan  IV.  (The  Terrible)  of  Russia, 
destroys  Novgorod,  53 ; grants 
freedom  of  trade  to  English  ships 
(1554),  200-201. 

J 

Jacatra,  old  site  of  Batavia  (q.v.). 

Jackman,  N.E.  expedition  (1580), 
208. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  260. 

Jal,  M.  Archiologie  Navale,  quoted, 
87. 

James  I.  of  England,  development 
of  East  India  trade  under,  215, 
283-382 ; his  letters  to  Eastern 
princes,  266,  296  ; his  charters  for 
East  India  trade,  to  Michelbome, 
283-285  ; to  the  London  Company, 
286-287,  294  ; to  the  Scotch  Com- 
pany, 366  ; launches  1 The  Trade’s 
Increase,’  288  ; his  Spanish  policy, 
285,  294-295,  300,  318-320,  351- 
353,  358 ; his  brave  words  and 
feeble  measures  after  Amboyna, 
404-408,  426-427  ; offers  to  be- 
come a shareholder  in  the  E.I. 
Company,  406  ; use  of  torture 
under,  419. 

James  II.  of  England,  428. 

Japan,  Phoenician  alphabet  in,  20 ; 
Portuguese  trade  with,  167,  174, 
298-299  ; English  trade  with  and 
factory  in,  (1613),  270,  297-299; 
Dutch  trade  and  factory  in,  (1609), 
298  ; Dutch  oust  Portuguese  trade 
from,  341. — See  Adams,  William. 

Japanese,  tortured  and  executed  at 
Amboyna,  389-391,  402,  420. 

Jardine’s  Reading  on  the  Use  of 
Torture  in  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  quoted,  418. 

Jarric,  Thesaurus,  quoted,  184. 

Jask,  Persian  port,  329. 

Java,  Portuguese  power  in,  134 ; 
English  claim  to  trade  with,  246, 
373 ; English  trade  and  treaty 


with,  352,  369,  371-374;  Dutch 
conquest  of  and  trade  with,  233, 
341,  344,  346-347,  354-355,  360- 
361,  372-373,  376-377.  380-382  ; 
Dutch  straggle  with  the  English 
for,  352,  355,  360-361,  369,  371- 
374.  376-377,  379-382;  our  un- 
happy position  in  Java  under  the 
Anglo-Dutch  treaty  of  1619,  368- 
371,  373-382,  384-386 ; our  posi 
tion  in  Java  after  Amboyna,  423- 
425. — See  Batavia,  Bantam,  La- 
gundy,  <fec. 

Java  MS.  Booh  and  Java  Series  of 
MSS.  in  the  India  Office,  quoted, 
336,  343-349,  361,  376-380,  388- 
391,  394,  398-399,  410,  411,  422- 
423. — See  Records. 

Jehangir,  Emperor,  296,  299,  363, 
409. 

Jenkinson,  Anthony,  opens  out  Eng- 
lish trade  through  Russia  (1557), 
201-202. 

Jerusalem,  its  command  of  the 
Syrian  trade  route,  22,  24,  30 ; 
its  relation  to  the  crusading  com- 
merce, 116,  314. 

Jesuits,  their  early  work  in  India, 
315. 

Jews. — See  Hebrews. 

Jode,  de,  Flemish  engraver,  219. 

Jogue,  Michael,  a Malabar  Christian, 

100. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  persecution 
of  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
(1578),  228. 

John  of  Gaunt. — See  Gaunt. 

John  I.  (The  Great)  of  Portugal,  and 
his  English  alliance,  57-61. 

John  II.  of  Portugal,  his  trade  policy 
and  encouragement  of  exploration, 
74,  76-81,  191 ; his  death,  86. 

John  III.  of  Portugal,  Portuguese 
conquests  and  policy  in  India 
under,  146,  159-196. 

John  IV.  of  Portugal,  treaties  with 
England,  330-331. 

John  XXII.,  Pope,  complains  of 
Mongol  persecution  of  Christians 
in  Soldaia,  (1323),  35. 

Johnson,  Timothy,  one  of  the  Am- 
boyna victims,  394,  402. 

Johor,  Dutch  treaties  with,  345-346. 

Joint  Stock  Companies. — See  Com- 
pany (East  India  English)  and 
Regulated  Companies. 
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1 Joint  Stocks  ’ of  the  English  East 
India  Company  (q.v.),  276,  305. 

‘ First  Joint  Stock  ’ (1613-1616),  its 
constitution,  capital,  trade,  and 
profits,  306-310,  320-326,  363- 
364. 

4 Second  Joint  Stock  ’ (1617-1620), 
its  constitution,  capital,  and  trade, 
363-365. 

Jones,  J.  W.,  editor  of  Hakluyt’s 
Divers  Voyages  to  America,  196. 

Jonge,  Jhr.,  J.  K.  J.  de,  quoted,  336, 
355. 

Jordan  Valley,  commercial  products 
of,  23. 

Joseph,  sale  of,  21. 

Josephus,  quoted,  24. 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  Bull  of,  (1506),  82. 

Junks,  167-168,  172. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, claimed  by  Dutch,  380. 

Juvenal,  quoted,  159. 

X 

Kabr  Hindi  (Ras-el-Kabr-el- Hindi, 
Has  Goberhindee,  Has  Jabrvn), 
Cape,  38. 

Kaffa,  ancient  trade  emporium,  33- 
37. 

Kalhat,  Portuguese  cruelties  at,  141. 

Kane,  Indo-Egyptian  trade  route  vid, 

41. 

Kasim,  naval  expedition  against 
Sind  (711),  46-47. 

Kathiawar,  Portuguese  naval  control 
of,  167. 

Keane. — See  Cawston. 

Keeling,  Captain,  voyage  to  India 
(1607),  285 ; treaty  with  Zamorin 
(1616),  326. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  J.,  quoted,  18,  25,  27. 

Kerala,  kingdom  of,  95,  96. 

Khaldun,  Ibn,  quoted,  66. 

Khosru  Perviz,  King,  32. 

Khurdadbih,  Ibn,  48. 

Kingsford,  Mr.  C.  L.,  Robert  Machin, 
(‘  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.’),  quoted,  68 

Klerk  de  Beus,  quoted,  336-338. 

Knife-cash. — See  Coinage. 

Knight,  John,  his  North-West  ex- 
pedition, (1606),  269-270. 

Knights  Hospitallers,  31,  49. 

Knights  Templars,  72. 

Kodungallur. — See  Crangaxore. 


Kola,  Dutch  trade  at,  (1565),  217. 

Koli-Kukkuga  (Calicut),  94. 

Kosair,  39. 

Kur,  River,  32. 

Kuriyat,  Portuguese  bombardment 
of,  (1507),  121  ; and  cruelties  at, 
141. 

L 

Laccadives,  Portuguese  treaties  with, 
149. 

Lacouperie,  Terrien  de,  quoted,  45. 

Lafoden  Islands,  200. 

Lagundy  Islands  (1624),  424. 

Laharpe,  J.  F.,  Abregi  de  VHistoire 
Generate  des  Voyages,  quoted, 
106. 

Lake,  Sir  Thomas,  287. 

Lancaster,  James,  surviving  captain 
of  first  English  expedition  to 
India  by  the  Cape  route  (1591-94), 
213-214,  234,  357 ; commands 
first  voyage  of  the  E.I.C.  (1601), 
273,  277-279,  282,  285  ; The 
Voyages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster, 
Kt.,  quoted,  213,  270. 

Lane’s  Arabic  Lexicon,  quoted,  38. 

Lane-Poole,  Stanley,  Coins  and 
Medals,  quoted,  45 ; The  Barbary 
Corsairs,  quoted,  50,  72 ; and 
thanked,  72. 

Langl6s,  L.  M.,  quoted,  47. 

Lantor. — See  Banda. 

Laseta,  Cosmo  de,  letters  quoted, 
238,  312. 

Last  East  Indian  Voyage,  The,  of 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  quoted,  319, 
350. 

Latini,  Brunetto,  visits  Roger 
Bacon  and  discusses  the  compass, 
71. 

Latouche,  Travels  in  Portugal, 
quoted,  183. 

Laurentian  or  Medicean  portulano, 
14th  century  chart,  64,  66,  68, 
219. 

Laval,  Francois  Pyrard  de,  quoted, 
156. 

Laws  and  Bye-laws,  264-265,  283, 
309. 

Le  Strange,  Guy,  his  translation  of 
A Greek  Embassy  to  Baghdad  in 
917  A.D.,  quoted,  29. 

Leighton,  William,  Secretary  to  the 
E.I.C.  (1607-9),  270. 
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Lemaire,  Poetce  Latini  Minorcs, 
quoted,  65. 

Lentiug,  M.  L.  Ed.,  referred  to,  337. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  his  Bull  of  1514,  82. 

Lepanto,  Battles  of,  Turks  defeat 
Venetians  (1499),  50  ; Turks  de- 
feated at  (1571),  132. 

Leprosy  in  Europe,  333. 

Lepsius,  Professor,  quoted,  37. 

Lerma,  Spanish  Minister,  318. 

Leroy,  Gerard,  Dutch  expedition  to 
India,  (1598),  334. 

Letter  Book  of  the  E.I.C.,  The  First, 
by  Birdwood  and  Foster,  constantly 
quoted. 

Letters  (Missive)  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Eastern  potentates,  151,  265, 
268,  278,  296 ; and  of  James  I., 
266,  296. 

Letters  Patent.— See  Charters. 

Letters  received  by  the  E.I.C.  from 
its  Servants  in  the  East,  2 vols., 
by  Danvers  and  Foster,  quoted, 
174,  232,  242,  270,  285,  296-299, 
313,  320,  322,  336,  382. 

Levant,  ancient  trade  route  to,  17- 
31 ; Turkish  command  of,  50-53  ; 
Venetian  trade  in  the,  53,  186- 
187 ; English  trade  in  the,  203, 
217,  224-225,  241,  243.— See  Com- 
pany (Levant),  Heyd,  Ac. 

Leyden,  University  of,  333. 

Licences  for  trade,  Venetians 
licensed  to  trade  with  Portuguese 
in  London  (1507),  222;  Portu- 
guese licence  for  trade  granted  to 
the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  236 ; 
licences  granted  by  the  Portuguese 
in  India  to  native  traders,  180, 
319  ; of  Elizabeth  for  Lancaster’s 
voyage  (1591),  213 ; of  James  I. 
to  Michelborne  for  private  trade 
(1604),  284 ; and  his  licence  to 
Cunningham  for  Scotch  E.  I.  Com- 
pany (1617),  366  ; power  of  the 
English  E.I.C.  to  grant  licences 
for  trade  in  the  East,  251,  272, 
286,  287 .—See  Charters. 

Lima,  Francisco  de,  letter  quoted, 
177. 

Lima,  Joao  de,  letters  quoted,  140, 
161,  176. 

Lindsay,  W.  S.,  History  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Ancient  Commerce, 
quoted,  87. 

Linschoten,  John  Huyghen  van,  his 


influence  on  Dutch  and  English 
exploration,  230-233,  235-236 ; 
Itinerario,  Voyage  ofte  Schip- 
vaert,  quoted,  155-157,  230-231, 
235 ; The  Voyage  of,  to  the  East 
Indies,  quoted,  230-233. 

Lisbon,  trade  emporium  of  Eastern 
commerce,  53,  333;  Indian  de- 
partment at,  180,  182,  183,  238; 
English  prisoners  at,  274 ; com- 
merce of,  221, 222. — Sec  Portugal. 

Lloyds,  255,  275. 

Lodewijcksz,  Willem  (G.  M.  A.  W.  I.), 
quoted,  233. 

Logan’s  Malabar,  quoted,  94,  97,  99, 

100. 

Lok,  Michael,  finances  Frobisher’s 
voyages,  and  is  ruined,  202-203, 
206-207. 

London,  Hanseatic  trade  quarrel  in, 
(1547),  198  ; ‘ Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  London  ’ (1551-53),  199  ; 
trade  in  Eastern  commodities  with 
Antwerp  (1550-60),  222-223 ; 

Indian  trade  with  Lisbon  (1500- 
60),  192,  222  ; English  prisoners 
at  Lisbon,  274  ; City  Companies, 
Lloyd’s  and  Stock  Exchange  the 
representatives  of  medifeval  Lon- 
don trade  organisations,  255,  275. 
See  Charters,  Company  (East 
India,  Levant,  Muscovy,  Ac.), 
Regulated  Companies,  Trade. 

Lopes,  Antonio,  Vicar  of  Ormuz 
letter  quoted,  273. 

Louis  IX.  (St.),  54. 

Low’s  History  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
quoted,  303,  321,  330. 

Liibeck,one  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
52. 

Lusiad,  The,  quoted,  88-93,  96, 
174-175. 

M 

Macan,  Mr.,  Herodotus,  quoted,  04- 
65. 

Macao,  in  China,  Spanish-Portuguese 
right  to,  245. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  quoted,  169. 

McCrindle,  J.  W.,  quoted,  41,  42, 
43. 

McCulloch,  J.  R.,  quoted,  258-259. 

Mace,  the  inner  rind  of  the  nutmeg, 
Portuguese  trade  in,  172  ; one  of 
the  precious  spices  of  the  Eastern 
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Archipelago  as  distinguished  from 
the  cheaper  spices  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  148,  296. 

Machado,  Diogo  Barbosa,  quoted, 
124,  125,  136. 

Machi an,  island,  English  trade  with, 
360. 

Machin,  Robert  (1344),  68. 

Macplierson,  David,  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, quoted,  192,  199,  221-224, 
242 ; History  of  the  European 
Commerce  with  India,  quoted, 
234-236,  242-243,  261,  266,  279- 
281,  285,  289,  290,  292,  294,  297- 
298,  326,  328,  330,  363,  Ac. 

Madagascar  (Island  of  the  Moon), 
Covilham’s  notice  of,  79;  Portu- 
guese expedition  to,  (16th  century), 

127. 

Madeira,  early  discovery  of,  (1344), 
68  ; Albuquerque  demands  miners 
from,  125. 

Madras  coast,  early  English  trade 
with,  (1611),  297. 

‘ Madre  de  Deos,’  Portuguese  ship, 
165,  173  ; captured  by  the  English 
(1592),  226-227,  246. 

Magellan,  his  south-western  expedi- 
tion to  India  and  round  the 
world  (1519-22),  188-189. 

Magellan,  Straits  of,  188,  192,  209, 
210,  212,  233,  239,  250. 

Mahan,  Captain  A.  T.,  The  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  upon  History, 
quoted,  70. 

Mahu,  Jacques,  334. 

Major,  R.  H.,  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  quoted,  59-61,  63,  67- 
73,  75,  76. 

Malabar,  port  of  Indo-Egyptian  trade 
route,  early  trade,  41,  43,  97 ; 
origin  and  extent  of  chiefdoms, 
94-96  ; religious  toleration  in,  98 ; 
St.  Thomas  Christians  and  Jews 
in. — See  Christianity  ; Hebrews. 
Arab  trade  and  Portuguese  struggle 
for.  See  Portugal,  Arabs. 

Malacca,  straits  and  ancient  trade 
emporium,  47, 97, 127  ; Portuguese 
factory  at,  (1508),  127 ; Albu- 
querque’s conquest  of,  (1511),  127- 

128,  141 ; becomes  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  further  East, 
128,  134-136,  148,  167,  238 ; 
its  garrison  (1530),  182,  (1567), 
161 ; and  revenues,  174,  177 ; 


Turks  attack,  (1547),  131 ; decline 
of  Portuguese  power  in,  313,  330, 
345-346  ; Dutch  trade  with,  238, 
241,  344-347,  and  capture  of, 
(1641),  341,  345-347,  gave  the 
Dutch  the  command  of  the  west 
entrance  to  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, 372,  373,  375 ; English 
reach  Malacca  (1591),  213,  232. 

Malayalam  alphabet,  100. 

Malik  Khan  (Mealecao),  Portuguese 
contract  with  (1555),  150. 

Malvolio’s  face  and  the  new  map  of 
1600,  247. 

Malynes,  Gerard  de,  A Treatise  of 
the  Canker  of  England's  Common- 
wealth (1601),  quoted,  282  ; Lex 
Mercatoria  (1622),  quoted,  293. 

Mandelslo,  John  Albert  de,  quoted, 
156. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  his  travels, 
56. 

Manilla,  Spanish-Portuguese  right 
to,  245. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  137. 

Mappillas  (Moplahs),  old  term  for 
both  Musalmans  and  Christians 
in  Malabar,  100. 

Slaps  (Charts,  Cosmography),  Portu- 
guese school  of  cartography,  62, 
63,  74,  219 ; Antwerp  school  of 
cartography,  219-220,  227  ; map 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
quoted,  19 ; Sebastian  Cabot  a 
cartographer,  198 ; maps  of  the 
XI.-XVH.  centuries,  quoted,  64, 
66,  68,  72,  76-77,  79,  84, 188-189, 
218-221,  313-314;  ‘New  Map 
with  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Indies  ’ (1600),  247. — See  Behaim, 
Biancho,  Borgian,  Cantino, 
Catalan,  Edrisi,  Laurentian 
(Medicean),  Pizzigani,  Sanuto, 
Toscanelli,  Wright. 

Marcos,  Juda,  letter  quoted,  187. 

‘ Mare  Scurge,’  ship. — See  Dragon. 

Mare  Tenebrosum,  or  Marc  Mortuum, 
the  Atlantic,  65. 

Mariette,  Egyptologist,  quoted,  37. 

Marignolli,  John  de,  14th  century 
traveller,  56. 

Marine  Records,  India  Office,  quoted, 
249,  284,  288,  290,  291,  307,  308. 

Marine  surveying  in  Asia,  com- 
mencement of,  167. 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  65. 
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Maritime  discovery  and  commerce. 
See  Navigation. 

Markham,  Admiral  A.  H.,  The 
Voyages  and  Works  of  John 
Davis,  the  Navigator,  quoted,  210, 
211,  247. 

Markham,  Sir  Clements  K.,  quoted, 
55,  87,  193,  213,  270. 

Marmagoa,  155. 

Marseilles,  its  mediaeval  Eastern 
trade,  187. 

Marten,  Sir  Henry,  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  (1624),  392,  393. 

Martin,  History  of  Lloyd’s,  quoted, 
255. 

Martin,  Vivien  de  Saint,  quoted,  215, 
372. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  English 
trade  and  explorations  under,  199- 
202,  240,  255. 

Mashonaland,  early  trade  of,  24. 

Masudi  of  Baghdad  (890-956  a.d.), 
quoted,  48. 

Masulipatam,  English  trade  at, (1611), 
297. 

‘ Mathew,  The,’  Cabot’s  vessel, 
195. 

Matricola,  the  Kegister  of  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
captured  by  the  English  (1592), 
246. 

‘ Matthias,  St,’  a Portuguese  galleon, 
143. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  flag 
in  the  East,  361 ; his  commissions 
to  Dutch  Governors-General,  362, 
374. 

Mauritius,  Both’s  shipwreck  off  the, 
(1615),  355. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
vengeance  on  Bruges  for  its 
revolts,  221. 

‘ Meca,’  125. 

Mecca,  Cabot  visits,  195. 

Medicean  map  (Laurentian  portu- 
lano),  64,  66,  68,  219. 

Medina,  Portuguese  treaty  at,  (1523), 
145. 

Mediterranean,  early  commerce  of, 
17,  19,  27,  28,  30,  31,  218 ; early 
fleets  of,  69-70 ; charts  of,  64, 
218-220;  struggle  for  and  Turkish 
control  of,  49-53  ; trade  to  India 
(16th  century),  113,  186-187 ; 

Spanish  command  of,  229,  241 ; 
English  trade  in,  186,  224-225, 


229,  241,  242.— See  Barbary 

Corsairs,  Company,  Levant. 

Medway,  Dutch  sail  up,  235. 

Meinsma,  J.  J.,  Geschiedcnis  van 
de  Nederlandsche  Oost-Indische 
Bezittingen,  quoted,  336,  338, 339. 

Melinde,  in  Africa,  Portuguese  con- 
trol of,  115. 

Mello,  Martin  Affonso  de,  letters 
quoted,  159,  167. 

Memoires  sur  le  Commerce  des 
Hollandois,  quoted,  53,  217.  239. 

Mendoqa,  Alvaro  de,  letter  quoted, 
114. 

Menezes,  Dom  Jorge  de,  148. 

Mercator,  Gerard,  geographer,  219. 

Merchant  Adventurers. — See  Adven- 
turers, Company,  Trade. 

‘ Merchant  Boyal,’  ship,  213. 

Merchants  of  the  Staple,  255. 

Mesopotamia,  ancient  trade  route 
vid,  18. 

Meta  Incognita,  204-205. 

Mete  (‘  Island  of  the  Dead  ’),  Portu- 
guese cruelties  at,  (1535),  140. 

Mexia,  Affonso,  letters  quoted,  175- 
178,  184. 

Michelborne,  Sir  Edward,  first 
‘ Interloper,’  his  voyage  to  Asia, 
and  attack  on  the  Dutch  (1604-6), 
283-285,  295. 

Mickle,  W.  Julius,  translation  of 
The  Lusiad,  quoted,  90,  174-175. 

Middelburg,  trade  and  expeditions 
to  the  East  Indies,  334-335,  338- 
339. 

Middleton,  Captain  David,  in  third 
English  voyage  to  Asia  (1607), 
285  ; and  fifth  (1609),  295. 

Middleton,  Sir  Henry,  commanded 
second  English  voyage  to  Asia 
(1604),  281-282  ; and  sixth  (1610), 
288-289,  297,  304,  308  ; The  Last 
East  Indian  Voyage,  by,  quoted, 
319,  350. 

Middleton,  John,  captain  of  ‘ The 
Hector,’  (1601),  277. 

Middleton,  llobert,  letter  to  Holland, 
quoted,  356. 

Mijer,  P.,  quoted,  336,  354. 

Milan,  Duke  of,  letter  to,  195 ; 
Spanish  control  of  the  duchy, 
229. 

Mildenhall  (or  Midnall),  John,  his 
commercial  mission  to  India 
(1599),  243,  296. 
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Military  power  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India. — See  Portugal,  Native 
Troops. 

Mill,  James,  History  of  British 
India  (Wilson’s  edition),  quoted, 
303  (footnote). 

Milton,  John,  quoted,  200-201. 

Missionaries. — See  Christianity. 

Missions  (Commercial  and  Political), 
Mildennall’s  (Midnall’s)  trade 
mission  to  the  Great  Mogul 
(1599),  243,  296 ; Hawkins’ 

(1607),  296,  299 ; Roe’s  embassy 
(1615),  363. 

Mocha,  Sir  Henry  Middleton  im- 
prisoned by  the  Governor  of, 
(1610),  289,  297  ; Van  Speult  dies 
in,  423. 

Mogul,  the  Great. — See  Missions, 
Mughal. 

Moha,  Bay  of,  in  India,  302. 

Mohfit,  quoted,  64,  92. 

Mombassa,  Portuguese  control  over, 

115. 

Money. — See  Coinage,  Silver. 

Mongols,  devastate  Asia,  and  ob- 
struct the  trade  routes,  31,  35-37, 
49. 

Monnox,  Edward,  journal  quoted,  329. 

Monopolies,  Spain  and  Portugal 
obtain  the  monopoly  of  the 
southern  trade  routes  and  of 
Eastern  trade,  191,  193-194,  207, 
210,  212,  214,  220-221,  224-227, 
245-246,  320,  331 ; Portuguese 
royal  monopoly  of  Eastern  trade, 
17-5,  178-181,  310 ; Portuguese 
policy  in  regard  to  private  traders 
or  Interlopers,  175-180,  236. — For 
English  monopolies  see  Company, 
Muscovy  Company,  Levant  Com- 
pany, East  India.  For  Dutch 
monopolies  see  Company  (Dutch 
East  Indla)  and  Holland. 

Monson,  Sir  William,  Naval  Tracts, 
quoted,  218,  224,  228. 

Monsoons,  discovery  of,  and  its 
effect  on  Indo-Egyptian  trade,  41, 
42,  49. 

Montfaucon,  quoted,  43. 

Moors,  expulsion  from  Spain,  50, 
314 ; possessions  in  Spain,  57 ; 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  49, 
50  ; struggle  with  the  Portuguese, 
58,  60-62,  72,  73,  110.— See 

Musalmans. 


Morocco,  English  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  of,  (1577),  and  esta- 
blishment of  trade  in,  224. 

Moslems. — See  Musalmans. 

Mosques,  an  instance  of  Portuguese 
protection  of,  (1534),  149-150. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  quoted,  53. 

Mouziris  (Cranganore),  97. 

Mozambique,  Portuguese,  control 
of,  115,  129,  174. 

Mughal  Empire,  not  established 
when  Portuguese  landed  in  India 
(1498),  93,  103  ; effect  of  its  esta- 
blishment and  its  decline  on 
European  Powers  in  India,  170  ; 
English  piratical  aggressions  on, 
(1611),  297  ; effect  of  its  extension 
southwards  on  the  Portuguese 
settlements  (after  1570),  311,  313. 
For  English  embassies  to,  see 
Mogul,  The  Great. 

Muhammad  and  his  uncle  in  China, 
45-46 ; Camoens’  conception  of 
Muhammad,  90 ; Albuquerque’s 
design  to  carry  off  the  bones  of, 
124-125  ; and  to  extinguish  his 
* sect.’ — See  Albuquerque. 

Muluccas. — See  Spice  Islands. 

Muratori,  quoted,  67. 

Musalmans,  in  Southern  India,  their 
Indian  and  Arab  elements,  98, 
100-111 ; their  struggle  with  the 
Portuguese,  113-185,  311-316; 
and  with  the  English,  289,  297, 
304,  308. 

Muscat,  Portuguese  bombard  and 
take,  (1507),  121 ; Turks  sack, 
(1581),  131. 

Muscovy. — See  Company  (Muscovy), 
Russia. 

Muza,  Niza  (Maluco),  Portuguese 
treaty  with,  (1539),  150. 

Myer. — See  Mijer. 

My  os  Hormos,  trade  emporium, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
(274  b.c.),  40,  41. 


N 

Nairs,  military  tribe  of  South- 
Western  India,  98, 100  ; employed 
in  Portuguese  army,  111,  160. 
Namur,  228. 

Naples,  Spanish  control  of,  229. 
Native  alliances,  part  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  policy,  103-104,  107,  108- 
111,  117,  141-143,  148-151, 

168-170,  328;  of  the  Dutch, 

240,  342-349,  354,  372,  375- 

376 ; and  of  the  English, 
304,  326,  352,  357,  360  376, 

384. 

Native  troops,  employed  by  Portu- 
guese, 111,  160-164  ; long  before 
Dupleix,  169-170 ; employed  as 
allies  by  Dutch,  345,  348 ; 

Japanese  and  native  soldiers  in 
the  Dutch  garrison  of  Amboyna, 
388. 

Navigation,  Portuguese  school  for 
scientific,  62,  63,  74,  219  ; Ant- 
werp school  for  scientific,  219- 
220  ; difficulties  of  early,  65-72 ; 
development  of  sailing  ships, 
nautical  instruments  and  mari- 
time discovery,  68-92,  165,  218- 
221 ; Columbus  and  Da  Gama’s 
fleets,  87-88  ; Portuguese  ships 
and  expeditions  (13th  - 16th 
centuries),  67-74,  87,  105,  127, 
136,  142, 146,  151,  159,  161,  165- 
176,  184,  300-303,  311  ; Portu- 
guese prohibit  shipbuilding  in 
west-coast  Indian  ports,  151 ; and 
build  for  themselves  in  India, 
165 ; English  and  Dutch  navi- 
gation of  the  northern  seas.— Nee 
North-East  and  North-West 
Passage.  English  ships  and 
sailors,  193,  195-214,  224-234, 
241-242,  248-249,  252-257,  266- 
268,  329. 

Navy,  Indian,  foundation  of  our, 
‘ grabs  and  gallivats,’  326 ; History 
of  the,  by  Low,  quoted,  303,  321, 
330. 

Navy,  The  Royal,  by  Clowes,  &c., 
quoted,  70,  304. 

Neck,  Van,  expeditions  to  India 
(1598),  233,  235,  334,  (1600), 
334. 

Nestorians,  early  Indian  Christians. 
See  Christianity. 

New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  333. 

New  Guinea,  344. 

New  Holland  (Australia),  333. 

Newcastle,  coal-ships  (16th  century), 

241. 

Newfoundland,  discovery  referred 
to,  196  ; English  ships  at,  196- 
197,  214,  224  ; Portuguese, 


Spanish,  and  English  fisheries, 
224. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  coinage 
tables,  quoted,  238. 

Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  Bulls  quoted,  62, 
77,  83,  342. 

Nicote,  Portuguese  soldier,  pro- 
claimed King  of  Pegu,  182,  313. 

Nikitin,  Russian  traveller,  56. 

Nile  and  Nile  Valley,  Indo-European 
trade,  t rid,  17,  19,  20,  39,  40,  43, 
51 ; Carian  and  Ionian  settle- 
ments on,  39 ; Albuquerque’s 
design  for  diverting  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  124,  125 ; Moslem 
trade  with  Nile  Valley,  125. 

Nimeh-pezir,  Prime  Minister  of 
Vijayanagar  (1442),  100. 

Non,  Cape,  navigation  of,  66,  67,  72. 

Noort,  Olivier  van,  voyage  to  India, 
334. 

Noronha,  Dom  Garcia  de,  Viceroy 
of  Portuguese  India,  150. 

North-East  Passage,  and  attempts 
to  reach  India,  (English) : Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby’s  (1553),  198- 
201 ; Chancellor’s  and  Burrough’s 
(1555-56),  201;  Anthony  Jenkinson 
urges  exploration  by  the,  (1565), 
202;  Jackman  and  Pet’s,  sent  by 
the  Muscovy  Company  (1580), 
208 ; resolve  to  discover  the, 
(1583),  210 ; Adams’  project  of 
discovery  from  the  Japanese  side 
(1614),  270,  299 ; Sir  James 

Cuningham’s  Scotch  Company 
(1617),  366  ; (Dutch)  : Philip 

Winter-Koning’s  (1565),  217 ; 

William  Barents’  three  voyages 
(1594,  1595,  1596),  217-218. 

North-West  Passage,  and  attempts 
to  reach  India,  ( Danish ) : John 
Scolus’  (1476),  192-193;  (Eng- 
lish) : Thylde’s  (1480),  193  ; various 
expeditions  towards  the  west  from 
Bristol  (1491-98),  193 ; John 
Cabot’s  (1497),  194-195;  further 
expeditions  (1498-1502),  195 ; 

Robert  Thorne  advocates  the 
North-West  Passage  to  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  an  expedition  is  sent 
(1527),  196-197  ; Hore’s  attempt 
(1536),  197-198;  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert’s  Discourse  urging  the 
discovery  of,  (1566-67),  202  ; 

Frobisher’s  three  voyages  (1576) 
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203,  (1577)  204-205,  (1578)  205- 
200;  Fenton’s  (1582),  208-210  ; 
John  Davis’  three  voyages  (1585, 
1586,  1587),  210-211 ; Waymouth 
sent  by  the  E.I.C.  (1002),  266- 
269 ; another  expedition  by  Way- 
mouth  resolved  on  by  the  E.I.C. 
(1602),  269;  Knight’s  voyage 

(1606),  269  ; Bichard  Penkevell’s 
grant  for  trade  via  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.  Passages  (1607),  280. 
(French):\ erazzani  commissioned 
to  make  discoveries  (1524),  215. 
See  Rundall,  Ac. 

Nottingham,  Charles,  Earl  of,  High 
Admiral  under  James  I.,  287. 

Nova,  Joao  da,  expedition  to  India 
(1501)  and  policy,  107-108 ; his 
death,  122. 

Nova  Zembla,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
reaches,  200  ; Dutch  at,  218. 

Novgorod,  ancient  trade  emporium, 
35-36 ; one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
52;  abolition  of  its  charters(1475), 
and  its  decay,  53. 

Nunes,  Fernando,  letters  quoted, 
162,  177,  182. 

Nutmegs  and  ‘ Nutmeg  Isles,’  Portu- 
guese trade  in,  172 ; ‘ Nutmeg 
Isles  ’ were  Banda,  Pula  way, 
Pulakoon,  and  Rosengyn,  of  which 
the  Dutch  resolved  to  become 
masters,  344,  362,  372,  387 ; 
English  trade  in,  360,  367,  371, 
372-373 ; Dutch  hostility  to  the 
English  in  the  Nutmeg  Isles,  386- 
387 ; English  claim  to,  387 ; 
Dutch  drive  the  English  out  of, 
387-398,  429. 

0 

Observatory,  first  Portuguese,  62,  74. 

Odenathus,  28. 

Onor,  Portuguese  dealings  with, 
168-169. 

Ophir,  position  discussed,  24. 

Opium,  medi naval  opium  trade  from 
Arabia  and  Egypt  to  India  and 
China,  172-173;  Albuquerque 
recommends  cultivation  in  Portu- 
gal of,  173. 

Oppert,  Professor  Gustav,  quoted 
32,  45,  47. 

Orange,  House  of,  361-362,  374. 

Order  of  Christ,  Prince  Henry  the 


Navigator,  Grand  Master  of,  63, 
72  ; privileges  granted  to,  73,  83 ; 
missionary  zeal  of,  91-92,  228, 
314  ; a Malabar  Christian  made  a 
knight  of,  163. 

Orrne,  referred  to,  303. 

Ormuz,  Covilliam  travels  through, 
79 ; Albuquerque’s  attack  on, 
(1507),  and  treaties  with,  121-122, 
141-142,  145-146;  his  conquest 
of,  (1515),  160,  328;  his  fortress 
at,  121,  125,  136,  142,  145,  328  ; 
Portuguese  control  of,  134,  142, 
145-146,  178-179,  273;  horse 

trade  of,  179;  Fitch  and  his  com- 
panions taken  prisoners  at,  232 ; 
English  capture,  (1622),  310,  328- 
330 ; and  levy  dues  on  Flemish 
ships  near,  381. 

Ortelius,  Abraham,  geographer,  219. 

Osbom,  Sir  Edward,  a founder  of 
the  Levant  Company,  (1581),  243. 

Osorio,  Jeronymo,  quoted,  89,  106, 
139. 

Otranto,  taken  by  Turks,  (1480), 
50. 

Ottoman  Empire.— See  Turks. 

Ovid,  65. 

Oxus,  ancient  northern  trade  route 
by  way  of  the,  17,  31-37,  40. 


P 

Pacem,  in  Sumatra,  Portuguese 
treaty  with,  (1511),  169. 

Pacheco,  Duarte,  Portuguese  captain, 
his  victories  at  Cochin  and  Quilon, 
111,  113,  160;  his  death,  112. 

Paiva,  Afionso  de,  his  travels,  78- 
79. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  map  of, 
quoted,  19. 

Palestine,  trade  route  through,  19, 20. 

Palmyra,  trade  emporium,  18,  23, 
28,  32. 

Pamphlet  literature  of  Amboyna,  393. 

Panjim,  155. 

Papal  influence  on  trade  (15th  and 
16th  centuries),  77,  81-85,  104, 
116,  137-138,  186-187,  192,  193, 
214-216,  314. 

Pardao,  value  of,  178. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  333. 

Parnel,  Portuguese  attack,  162. 
j Pato,  R.  A.  de  Bulhao,  Cartas  de 
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Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  quoted. 
105. 

Patricius,  43. 

Peacocks,  Indian  origin  of,  (tuk- 
kiyim),  25. 

Pedro,  Prince  of  Portugal,  traveller, 
61,  219. 

Pegu,  Portuguese  soldier  proclaimed 
King  of,  182. 

‘ Penelope,’  ship,  213. 

Penkevell,  Richard,  his  northern 
expedition  (1607),  286. 

Pentateuch,  referred  to,  21. 

Pepper:  Portuguese  offer  to  supply 
the  Turks  with  pepper  in  exchange 
for  wheat  (1541),  131 ; Portuguese 
royal  monopoly  of  pepper  at 
Quilon  (1520),  144 ; Albuquerque 
secures  the  pepper  trade  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  (1511),  148  ; Portu- 
guese trade  in,  172 ; Lancaster’s 
trade  in,  (1594),  214,  (1603),  278- 
279 ; Dutch  raise  the  price  of 
pepper  against  the  English  (1599), 
241 ; warrants  to  restrain  the  sale 
of  pepper  in  England  until  the 
royal  share  was  disposed  of,  257, 
292 ; price  of  pepper  at  Bantam, 
and  in  England  (1599),  279 ; 
shareholders  of  the  English  East 
India  Company  paid  in  pepper 
(1603),  281 ; Sir  Henry  Middleton’s 
trade  at  Bantam  (1604-6),  282 ; 
David  Middleton’s  trade  at 
Bantam  (1607),  285;  one  of  the 
cheaper  spices  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  precious  spices  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  126, 296  ; 
English  and  Dutch  pepper  trade 
at  Java  (1619),  369. — See  Bantam, 
Java,  Spice  Islands,  &e. 

‘ Peppercorn,  The,’  Downton’s  ship, 
308. 

Pera,  37. 

Pereira,  Senhor  Gabriel,  thanked, 
133. 

Perestrello,  Felipa  Moniz  de,  wife  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  76. 

Periplus  Maris  Erythrcei,  quoted, 
38,  41,  42. 

Perkins,  William,  works  of,  sent  out 
out  to  India  (1611),  274. 

Perry,  Consul,  Report  on  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  the  Island  of 
Gothland,  quoted,  35. 

Persia  and  Persian  Gulf,  Indian 


trade  via,  18,  47,  97,  172;  Chal- 
dfcan  and  Sabsean  trade  on  the, 
19,  20 ; Persia  as  a Mediterranean 
power,  27 ; Papal  embassy  to 
Tartar  chief  in,  54 ; Portuguese 
struggle  for  and  command  of 
Persian  Gulf,  121-122,  125-134, 
145-146,  152,  167,  172,  178- 

179,  313,  328-330 ; English 

alliance  with  Persia  and  expulsion 
of  Portuguese  from  Ormuz,  328- 
330 ; embassy  to  France  from, 
313,  329 ; and  to  England,  319, 
329. — For  English  overland  trade 
to  Persia  see  Company  (Levant) 
and  Company  (Muscovy). 

Peschel,  Gesch.  der  Erdkunde, 
quoted,  55. 

Pet, North-Eastern  expedition  and  dis- 
covery of  Pet’s  Straits  (1580),  208. 

Peutingerian  Tables,  quoted,  97,  220. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  early  maritime  ex- 
ploration, 64. 

' Phasis,  trade  emporium,  32,  33. 

PheasaDt,  brought  from  Phasis,  32. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  union  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  under,  and  its  effect 
on  European  policy  (1580),  210, 
211,  225,  229 ; Don  Antonio,  a 
claimant  for  Portugal,  encouraged 
in  England  (1581),  211-212 ; 
Philip  II.  attempts  to  fortify  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  212 ; sends 
the  Spanish  Armada  against 
England  (1588),  213 ; its  destruc- 
tion throws  open  the  ocean  route 
to  the  East,  216,  225,  229  ; Eliza- 
beth’s vacillating  policy  towards 
Spain,  216,  245,  256 ; English 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean 
menaced  by  Spain,  229,  241 ; 
Philip’s  long  struggle  with  Holland. 
See  Holland.  Forbids  Dutch 
vessels  to  trade  with  Spain,  and 
ruins  Antwerp,  226-227 ; wages 
war  against  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  (1597-98),  238  ; his  religious 
intolerance  in  the  East,  317 ; 
decline  of  Portuguese  power  in 
the  East  under  Philip  H.’s  rule, 
310-311,  317-318,  327-328,  330. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  public  revenue 
under,  327. 

Philippa  of  England  marries  John  I. 
of  Portugal,  her  life  and  influence, 
59-61 ; her  tomb,  60,  63. 
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Philippines,  Magellan  killed  at, 
(1521),  188;  Spanish-Portuguese 
right  to,  245,  299 ; position  of, 
344. 

Phillip,  William  (W.  P.),  The  De- 
scription of  a Voyage  made  by 
certain  Ships  of  Holland  into  the 
East  Indies ; The  Sea  Journal , 
or  Navigation  of  the  Hollanders 
into  Java,  quoted,  231,  233. 

Philoponus,  Joannes,  De  Mundi 
Creatione,  quoted,  66. 

Phoenicians,  19  ; their  alphabet,  20 ; 
command  outlets  of  Syrian  trade 
route,  20,  22-24,  27,  28,  39. 

Pinkerton,  referred  to,  156. 

Piratas,  as  applied  to  the  English 
by  the  Portuguese,  85-86. 

Pirates  and  Piracy  (Corsairs),  rise  of 
the  Barbary  corsairs  as  a political 
factor  (1492),  49 ; the  great  corsair 
admirals  (1504),  50;  Portuguese 
capture  Goa,  allied  with  the 
corsair  Timoja  (1510),  137,  152 ; 
Timoja  is  rewarded,  153 ; piratical 
methods  of  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Moslems,  171-173;  profits  of 
such  piracy,  174;  Portuguese 
buccaneers  in  the  narrow  seas, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Canton, 
185  ; Saragossa  convention  brands 
as  corsairs  all  Europeans  except 
the  Portuguese  coming  within  the 
line,  190 ; all  intruders  beyond 
Lisbon  to  the  south  treated  as 
pirates,  221 ; Barbary  corsairs 
bought  off  by  the  Levant  Corpora- 
tion, 241 ; piracy  of  Sir  Edward 
Michelborne  (1604-6),  284 ; Best 
besieges  a pirate  fort  (1612),  302 ; 
Indo-Portuguese  degenerate  into 
a race  of  pirates  end  of  16th 
century,  312,  313 ; the  Shah  of 
Persia  appeals  to  England  and 
France  against  Portuguese  piracies 
(1603-10),  313,  329;  Dutch  re- 
present the  English  as  buccaneers 
in  the  Moluccas  (1603),  351. — See 
Piratas. 

Pisa  and  the  Syrian  Trade  route,  30. 

Piscatori,  house  of  the,  Coen’s  early 
training  in,  374. 

Pizzigani,  14th  century  map,  64. 

Plague,  the,  desolates  London  and 
suspends  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s trade  (1602-3),  279-280. 


Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  quoted 
32,  42. 

Polo,  Marco,  the  Elder’s  will,  35; 
Marco  the  Younger’s  travels  and 
works,  55-56,  76,  219 ; The  Book 
of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  by  Sir  Henry 
Yule,  quoted,  35,  44,  55-56. 

Polybius,  quoted,  18. 

Pombal  collection  of  Portuguese 
records,  quoted,  105. 

Pornpey,  28. 

Pontanus,  Rerum  Danicarum 
Historia,  quoted,  193. 

Poole.—  See  Lane-Poole. 

Popes. — See  Alexander  III.,  VI., 
Clement  IV.,  Innocent  VIII., 
John  XXII.,  Julius  II.,  Nicholas 
V.,  Sixtus  TV.,  Papal,  <fcc. 

Pordenone,  Oderico  di,  traveller 
(14th  century),  56. 

Porto  Santo,  Portuguese  discovery 
of  (1418-20),  68. 

Portugal,  her  mediaeval  position  in 
Europe,  57,  227  ; heroic  age  under 
the  House  of  Aviz,  57-192,  219- 
222,  310-318,  332;  English  al- 
liances, 58-61 ; and  trade  with 
England,  222,  224,  371 ; quest  for 
and  monopoly  of  Cape  route  to 
India,  63-92 ; Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator’s  quest,  61-63,  67-74 ; 
Dias  rounds  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (1486),  75-76;  Covilham 
explores  overland  (1487),  78-79; 
Vasco  da  Gama  reaches  India  vid 
the  Cape  route  (1498),  87-92 ; 
rivalry  of  Spain  for  the  Eastern 
trade,  treaties  of  Alcaqora  (1479), 
of  Tordesillas  (1494),  and  Papal 
division  of  the  New  World,  80-85, 
104;  struggle  of  Portugal  with  Islam 
for  the  Indian  seas  ( 1 500-1600) , 93- 
133;  early  Portuguese  trade  and 
treaties  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
93-105 ; Cabral’s  expedition 
(1500),  105-107;  da  Nova’s  (1501), 
107-108 ; da  Gama’s  second  ex- 
pedition (1502),  108-110;  first 
Viceroy  of  Portuguese  India, 
Almeida  (1505-9),  114-123 ; 

Affonso  de  Albuquerque  esta- 
blishes Portuguese  territorial  power 
in  the  East  (1503),  110-111  ; 
(1509-15),  119-133;  Portuguese 
policy  in  Asia  (1500-1600),  134- 
185 ; her  sphere  of  influence  and 
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coast  line,  134,  166-168,  330 ; 
Almeida’s  sea  policy.  135  ; Albu- 
querque’s vast  projects  of  conquest 
established  by  fortifications,  135- 
137,  <fec. ; Portuguese  crusading 
spirit  and  conversion  forms  part 
of  their  policy,  112,  138-141  ; 
native  alliances  and  treaties, 
103-104,  107-111,  117,  141- 

153,  168-170,  328 ; native  troops 
employed  by  Portuguese,  111, 
160-164 ; long  before  Dupleix, 
169-170 ; system  of  colonisation, 
162,  184 ; and  of  slave  labour, 
156,  161, 164,  313  ; private  trading 
leads  to  abuses,  175-178 ; and  is 
prohibited,  179-181 ; Portuguese 
army  and  navy  in  Asia  (16th 
century),  159-171,  182  (17th 

century),  320-321 ; makes  Antwerp 
her  Northern  European  entrepot 
for  Indian  produce,  221-222 ; 
Portuguese  struggle  with  Spain  in 
the  East,  and  Convention  of  Sara-  | 
gossa  (1529),  187-192 ; union  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (1580),  189, 
191,  210;  their  struggle  with 
England  for  the  Eastern  trade, 
294-300,  306-331 ; defeat  off 
Swally  by  Best  (1612),  300-304 ; 
and  by  Downton  (1615),  320-326  ; 
decay  of  Portuguese  power  in  the 
East,  310-320,  327-332,  342; 
treaty  with  England  (1654)  ac- 
knowledges English  right  to  trade 
in  the  East,  331 ; Dutch  defeat 
Portuguese  near  Bantam  (1602), 
340  ; Dutch  oust  Portuguese  from 
the  East,  341-342,  347  ; Dutch 
treaty  with  Portugal  (1641)  ac- 
knowledges right  of  Holland  to 
share  the  spice  trade,  342 — See 
Holland,  Turks,  Albuquerque,  &c. 

Portulans. — See  Maps. 

Potatoes,  field  cultivation  in  Holland 
of,  333. 

Prado,  treaty  of,  (1778),  189. 

Prester  John,  land  of,  (Abyssinia, 
Harquiquo),  Portuguese  expedi- 
tions to  discover,  78-79,  314 ; 
Albuquerque’s  scheme  of  conquest 
in,  124-125. 

Pr6vost,  l’Abbe,  Histoire  Gintral 
des  Voyages,  quoted,  215. 

Price,  Abei,  one  of  the  Amboyna 
victims,  391. 


Printing  in  Holland,  219,  333. 

Private  Trade.— See  Trade,  Private. 

Prothero,  G.  W.,  Select  Statutes 
and  other  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  quoted, 
283. 

Psalms,  quoted,  137. 

Psammetichus,  King,  opens  out 
Indo-Egyptian  trade,  39. 

Ptolemean  system  of  cosmography, 
219-220. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  extension  of 
Indo-Egyptian  trade  under,  38, 
39-40. 

Pularoon,  nutmeg  island,  position 
of,  344,  372 ; English  trade  with 
and  claim  to,  351,  367,  369,  373, 
387  ; Dutch  try  to  prevent 
English  trade  with,  351,  367, 
373  ; held  by  Courthorpe  against 
the  Dutch  (1616-1620),  387 
English  expelled  by  Dutch  (16<.  1 
22),  387;  restored  toEnglish  54 
427. 

Pulaway,  nutmeg  island,  position  of, 
344,  372. 

Pulicat,  port  in  South-east  India, 
English  trade  with,  (1611),  297, 
(1619),  369. 

Purchas,  voyages  and  travels, 
abridged  by  : Alvarez,  78 ; Best, 
Boner,  and  Withington,  303 ; 
Fitch,  156,  232 ; Monnox,  329 ; 
Rubruquis,  54 ; Pyrard  de  Laval, 
156  ; &c. ; Purchas,  His  Pilgrivies, 
quoted,  196,  300-302,  320-322. 

Pyrard,  Francois,  156,  157,  315. 


Q 

Quiloa  (Kilwa),  in  Africa,  Portuguese 
fort  at,  115,  168. 

Quilon  (Koulam),  port  in  Malabar, 
early  trade,  48,  97 ; Portuguese 
trade  and  alliance  with,  107-112; 
they  establish  a factory  (1502), 
109,  110;  and  fort  (1503),  144; 
their  treaties  with,  109,  111,  144- 
145,  150 ; and  control  of,  126, 
144  ; protect  native  Christians 
at,  144 ; Portuguese  monopoly  of 
pepper  from,  144. 

Quixote,  Don,  quoted,  183. 
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Rabbah  (Rabbath-Ammon),  trade-  ! 
route  emporium,  18-19,  21-22,  26, 
28. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Observations 
touching  Trade  and  Commerce 
vnth  the  Hollander  and  other 
Nations,  quoted,  241 ; his  war 
policy,  256,  318. 

Ramla,  trade  route  via,  20. 

Ramsay,  Professor  W.  M.,  Cities 
and  Bishojyrics  of  Phrygia  ; His- 
torical Geography  of  Asia  Minor, 
referred  to,  29. 

Ramses  II.  (Sesostris),  commands 
the  Syrian  trade  route,  37-38. 

Ras  Jabrin  (Ras  Goberhindee,  Ras- 
el-Kabr-el-Hindi),  Cape,  38. 

Ravenstein’s  Journal  of  the  First 
Voyage  of  Pasco  da  Gama,  quoted 
88,  92,  310,  314. 

Raymond,  George,  commander  of 
the  first  English  voyage  vid  the 
Cape  (1591),  213. 

Raynal,  Abb6,  Histoire  Philosophique 
et  Politique  des  Etablissemens  et 
du  Commerce  dans  les  deux  Indes, 
referred  to,  337. 

Reaal,  Laurens,  Governor-General 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (1616- 
1618),  363. 

Reade,  Mr.  H.,  his  edition  of  the 
Roteiro  da  Viagem  de  Pasco  da 
Gama,  referred  to,  92  ; thanked, 
133. 

Real  of  eight  (Ryal),  value  4s.  6 d., 
307,  328,  432. 

‘ Rebeldes,’  Portuguese  use  of  term, 

85. 

Records : Portuguese  records  in 

India  Office  quoted  (translation) : 
114,  117,  121,  123-126,  129-131, 
136,  140-151,  159-168,  173,  175- 
180,  182,  184-185,  187,  190-191, 
238,  273,  312,  315-316,  430; 

Portuguese  records  at  Goa,  105, 
106  ; Portuguese  records  at  Lis- 
bon, 80,  133,  165,  216  ; report  on 
records  at  Lisbon  and  Evora,  80, 

86.  Dutch  records  in  the  India 
Office  (translation) : (1)  Java  Book, 
336;  quoted,  343,  345-349;  (2) 
records  at  the  Hague,  336  ; quoted, 
361,  376,  378-381,  390,  399. 
English  records  in  the  India 


Office : (1)  Java  series,  388-389, 
391,  394,  398,  410-411,  422-423  ; 
(2)  original  correspondence  (O.C.), 
303, 409. — See  also  Court  Minutes 
and  Court  Books.  Foreign  Office 
records,  81,  216,  220 ; Bristol 
civic  records  quoted  by  Weare, 
87  ; Report  on  Old  Records  in  the 
India  Office. — See  Birdwood. 
Record  Publications,  242. — See  also 
Stevens,  Birdwood,  Letters 
received,  Calendar,  Marine  Re- 
cords. 

Red  Sea,  ancient  trade  route  vid,  19, 
24,37-44,97,  103;  ancient  navi- 
gation of,  38,  40-43,  66 ; Portu- 
guese struggle  with  the  Moslems 
for  the  command  of,  73,  110,  113, 
119-121,  125,  130-132,  142,  146- 
147,  167 ; English  efforts  at  trade 
in  the,  (1610),  289,  297,  308; 
Dutch  trade  founded  with,  (1613- 
15),  362 ; Van  Speult  sent  to 
Red  Sea,  423. 

Reddan,  Mr.  J.  H.,  referred  to,  81, 

216,  220  ; thanked,  220. 
Reformation,  The,  and  its  effect  on 

maritime  exploration,  214,  215, 

217,  225,  227. 

Regulated  Companies,  the  English 
East  India  Company  an  example 
of,  257-258 ; development  of  the 
medifeval  trade  guild  into  the 
Regulated  Company,  254-256  ; the 
Regulated  Company  as  described  by 
Adam  Smith,  258  ; re-examined  as 
an  early  form  of  limited  liability 
joint  stock  from  the  MS.  records 
of  the  East  India  Company,  258- 
265,  271-275 ; the  ‘ City  Com- 
panies,’ ‘ Lloyd’s,’  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  Regulated  Company, 
255,  275 .—See  Cawston. 

Reinisch,  Professor,  referred  to,  24. 
Reis,  value  of,  178. 

Renaudot,  referred  to,  98. 

Restello  (Belem),  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator’s  chapel  at,  86. 

Reus,  G.  C.  Klerk  de,  quoted,  336- 
338. 

Revenue  grants,  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, 330. 

Reynst,  Gerard,  second  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
(1614-15),  362-363. 
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Key,  E.,  Les  Colonies  Franques  en 
Syrie,  quoted,  34. 

Rhinoculora,  trade  emporium,  20. 

Rhodes,  Knights  Hospitallers  driven 
to,  31 ; their  defence  of,  49,  50. 

Riebro,  Diego,  Spanish  cosmo - 
grapher,  his  Borgian  map,  188- 
189. 

Rivara,  J.  H.  da  Cunha,  0 Chronista 
de  Tissuary,  quoted,  106,  154 ; 
Inscripcoes  Lapidares  da  India 
Portugueza,  quoted,  154. 

Robertson,  Dr.  W.,  quoted,  32. 

Rodrigues,  Manuel,  letter  quoted, 
140. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  English  Ambassa- 
dor to  India  in  the  reign  of 
Jahangir,  obtains  trade  privileges 
for  the  English,  363 ; letter 
quoted,  409. 

Rogers,  Professor  Thorold,  Holland, 
quoted,  333. 

Roman  coins  found  in  India,  41. 

Rome,  her  command  of  Eastern 
trade  routes,  27,  28,  47 ; early 
trade  with  China,  45  ; early  trade 
and  temple  in  Malabar,  97,  172  ; 
Papal  supremacy  in  the  middle 
ages.- — See  Papal. 

Rosengyn,  nutmeg  island,  position 
of,  344,  372  ; English  settlement 
at,  367,  373 ; Dutch  attack  on 
English  at,  (1618),  367 .—  See 
Spice  Islands. 

Roteiro  da  Viagem  . . . Dom 
Vasco  da  Gama  em  1497,  quoted, 
88,  92,  310,  314. 

Rotterdam,  trade  and  expeditions  to 
the  East  Indies,  338-339. 

Rowlandson’s  Tahafat-ul-Mujaht- 
dln,  quoted,  94. 

Rubruquis,  William  de,  travels 
quoted,  54,  55 ; William  de 

Rubriques,  Ambassadeur  de  Saint- 
Louis  en  Orient,  by  Louis  de 
Backer,  quoted,  54. 

Rumes,  114,  Ac.,  a term  for  Turks 
(q.v.). 

Rundall,  Narratives  of  Voyages  to- 
wards the  North-  West  in  search  of 
a passage  to  Cathay  and  India, 
from  1496  to  1631,  quoted,  200. 

Russell,  Sir  William  Howard,  quoted, 
155. 

Russia,  early  trade  route  through, 
32-36 ; its  Hanseatic  trade,  35, 


52,  53  ; English  trade  with,  (1554), 
200-201,  (1617)  366. — See  Com- 
pany  (Muscovy  or  Russian)  ; 
Dutch  trade  with,  217. 

Rye,  Lancaster  arrives  at,  (1594), 
214. 

Rymer’s  Fcedera,  quoted,  58,  60, 
191-192,  222,  319,  368,370-371, 
Ac. 

s 

Sabsian  alphabet  brought  to  India, 

20. 

Sagres,  observatory  and  school  for 
navigation,  Ac.,  founded  by  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  62,  63,  74, 
219  ; his  monument  at,  63,  69. 

Sainsbury,  Noel. — See  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  East  Indies. 

Saint-Martin,  Vivien  de,  Histoire  de 
la  Geographic  \t  des  Dicouvertes 
Giographiques,  quoted,  215,  372. 

Salaries,  low  wages  of  Portuguese 
soldiers  in  India,  162-163,  182, 
and  embezzlement  of  their  pay, 
164;  cost  of  a Portuguese  vessel 
for  India,  including  pay  of  captain 
and  crew,  170  ; insufficient  salaries 
lead  to  corruption,  desertions,  and 
private  trade,  176-180,  181-183  ; 
salary  of  Captain  Weymouth, 
267  ; of  John  Cartwright,  268  ; of 
William  Adams,  299 ; of  the 
Dutch  E.I.C.’s  officials,  339. 

Saldanha,  Antonio,  his  expedition  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  policy  of 
destroying  the  Arab  trade,  110, 
113. 

Saldanha  Bay,  death  of  Almeida  at, 
123. 

Salisbury,  Robert,  Earl  of,  High 
Treasurer  under  James  I.,  287, 357. 

Salsette  (Goa),  154. 

Saltpetre,  bought  by  contract  and 
not  by  candle  auction  (1669),  293. 

Salutes,  Portuguese  waste  of  ammu- 
nition in,  273;  English  to  cheer 
instead  of  firing,  273. 

‘ San  Filippe,’  Portuguese  carrack 
captured  by  Drake  (1587),  its  rich 
cargo,  173,  226. 

Sancho  Panza,  182-183. 

Sangaqa,  Fort,  Portuguese  and 
native  forces  at  the  relief  of, 
(1542),  161. 
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Santa  Cruz,  island  of!  Africa, 
reached  by  Dias  (1480),  75. 

Santaretn,  Vicomte  de,  his  series  of 
early  maps,  quoted,  64,  66. 

Sanuto,  Marino,  Venetian  traveller, 
56  ; his  map,  quoted,  64,  66,  313- 
314. 

Saracens.— See  Arabia. 

Saragossa,  Convention  of,  (1529), 
189,  190,  192,  216. 

Sardinia,  under  Spanish  control, 
229. 

Saris,  Captain,  commands  expedition 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  establishes 
trade  with  Japan  (1611-13),  297- 
298. 

Sayce,  Professor,  quoted,  38. 

Scheldt,  River,  opening  up  of  and 
trade  on,  221,  223. 

Scherer,  J.  Benoit,  Histoire  Raison- 
uAc  du  Commerce  de  la  Russie , 
quoted,  33. 

Schutz,  German  assayer,  205. 

Scolus,  John,  Danish  pilot,  reaches 
Labrador  (1476),  192-193. 

Scotland,  her  position  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  59 ; charter  for  a 
Scotch  East  India  Company 
granted  (1617),  and  withdrawn 
(1618),  366;  friendly  relations 
between  Scotch  and  Dutch,  366, 
393. 

Sea  of  Darkness  (Atlantic),  65,  67- 
69,  74. 

Seeley,  Sir  John,  The  Growth  of 
British  Policy,  quoted,  214,  247. 

Seljuk  Turks. — See  Turks. 

Semitic  races,  Syrian  trade  in  the 
hands  of,  19-27  ; ousted  by  the 
Turks,  51. 

Senegal  River,  Portuguese  mistake 
for  the  Nile  (1454,,  77. 

Senegambia,  early  Portuguese  trade 
with,  (1455-56),  69. 

Seneschal,  Guljam,  334. 

Sequeira,  Diogo  Lopes  de,  his  ex- 
pedition to  Madagascar  and 
Malacca  (1508),  establishes  Portu- 
guese trade  with  Malacca,  127 ; 
his  treaty  with  Quilon  (1520),  150. 

Sernigi,  Girolamo,  letters  quoted, 
314. 

Sesostris  (Ramses  II.),  37-38. 

Seville,  Magellan  sails  from,  (1519), 
188 ; Robert  Thorne  dwells  in, 

196. 


Shah  Abbas,  grants  settlement  to 
English  at  Gombroon,  and  a pa- 
tent for  half  the  customs  duties, 
330. 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  59,  247-248. 

Ships. — See  Navigation. 

Siam,  English  trade  with  (1611), 
297. 

Sicily,  under  Spanish  control,  229. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  168,  204. 

Sidon,  trade  emporium,  18,  20-21 ; 
ancient  art-wares  of,  20. 

Sighelmus  of  Sherbourne,  his  mythi- 
cal mission  from  King  Alfred  to 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  near 
Madras,  231. 

Silveira,  Heitor  da,  treaty  with 
Aden  (1530),  147. 

Silver,  English  exportation  of  foreign 
silver  and  bullion,  and  the  coin- 
age of  money,  under  Royal  Letters 
Patent,  252,  256,  264,  265,  268, 
278,  281-282,  287,  306-307;  Eng- 
lish opposition  to  the  exportation 
of,  282-283 ; Dutch  charter  for 
coining  money  in  the  East,  239 ; 
Spain  supplied  with  silver  from 
Ainerica,  and  drained  by  the  East 
India  trade,  189,  317,  328. 

Sinbad  the  Sailor,  romance  of  early 
Arab  trade,  47-48. 

Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  Bull  confirming 
trade  privileges  to  Portugal, 
(1481),  quoted,  80,  83. 

Sketches  of  Portuguese  Life,  by 
A.P.D.G.,  quoted,  312. 

Slavery,  slaves,  and  slave  trade,  in- 
troduction of  slave  labour  into 
Portugal,  73-74 ; and  its  evil 
results,  164,  183  ; extensive  use  of 
slaves  in  Portuguese  India,  as  ser- 
vants, soldiers,  &c.,  156,  161,  164, 
313  ; Christian  slaves  in  Turkey, 
243 ; colonial  system  of  Holland 
in  the  East  based  on  slave  labour, 
348-349,  367 ; its  slave  system 
described,  429-433. 

Smith,  Adam,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  quoted,  258-259. 

Smith,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land,  quoted, 
29. 

Smythe,  Sir  Thomas,  a founder  of 
the  Levant  Company,  242-243, 
248,  and  first  Governor  of  the 
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E.I.  Company  (1600),  250,  270, 
277,  288. 

Soarez  de  Albergaria,  Lopo,  his 
expedition  to  India,  (1504),  and 
policy  of  destruction  towards  Arab 
ports,  112,  113,  160. 

Socotra,  derivation  of  name,  44 ; 
Albuquerque  takes  Socotra  (1507), 
destroys  Moslems,  baptizes  the 
Nestorian  Christians  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  erects 
fortress,  120-121. 

Sodr6,  Vincente,  his  cruelties,  and 
hostility  against  the  Arabs,  109, 
110. 

Sofala,  shown  on  the  map  of  1457-59, 
77,  79 ; passes  under  Portuguese 
control  (1505),  168. 

Soldaia  (Sudak),  port  and  trade 
emporium,  34-35,  48  ; Greeks, 
Venetians,  and  Genoese  traders 
at,  35. 

Solomon,  his  command  of  the  Syrian 
trade  route  to  the  East,  22-27 ; 
his  legendary  commerce  with  Mala- 
bar, 99. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  takes 
Aden,  (1538),  and  gains  command 
of  the  Arabian  coast,  147. 

Somaliland,  early  trade  of,  20,  24. 

Soncino,  Raimondo  de,  letter  quoted, 
195. 

Sonnerat,  quoted,  184. 

Sopara  (Ophir,  Sopheira),  24. 

Sousa,  Manuel  Faria  y,  Asia  Portu- 
gueza,  translated  by  Captain  John 
Stevens,  quoted,  106,  139,  171- 
174,  237,  &c. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  present  of 
venison  to  the  E.I.C.  (1609),  288. 

Southampton,  Venetian  shiplostoff, 
228  ; treaty  of,  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Dutch  (1625),  412. 

Spain,  Moorish  possessions  in,  49 ; 
and  expulsion  of  Jews  and  Moors 
from,  (1492,  1502),  49-50,  190; 
Castile’s  struggle  with  Portugal 
and  battle  of  Aljubarrota  (1385), 
59,  60,  310;  Spain’s  quest  for  a 
western  route  to  India  leads  to 
discovery  of  America,  80-85,  187- 
188,  193-194 ; treaty  of  Alcaqora 
(1479)  and  of  Tordesillas  (1494) 
with  Portugal,  and  Papal  division 
of  the  New  World,  80-85,  104 ; 
Convention  of  Saragossa  (1529), 


189, 190, 192, 216;  struggle  with  Por- 
tugal in  the  eastern  seas,  190-191 ; 
Spanish  indifference  to  English 
exploration  (1496),  194 ; union  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (1580),  164, 
189,  191 ; effect  of  the  union  on 
English  exploration  and  policy, 
210-212,  225  ; and  on  the  decay  of 
Portuguese  power  in  the  East, 
310-311,  317-318,  327,  330 ; Don 
Antonio’s  claims  to  Portuguese 
throne  encouraged  by  Elizabeth 
(1580),  211-212;  English  ex- 
ploration leads  to  rupture  with 
Spain,  207,  209,  212 ; Spanish 
Armada  (1588),  213 ; its  destruc- 
tion opens  out  the  southern  trade 
routes  to  India,  216,  225,  229, 
318 ; Spanish  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  229,  241 ; 
her  struggle  with  England  in 
Europe,  225,  229,  241,  247,  255, 
<fcc. ; and  in  the  East,  226,  234, 
246,  249,  299,  300,  306-331,  358, 
360 ; Spain  becomes  bankrupt 
(1596),  318 ; Spanish-Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  East  (1599), 
245-246  ; peace  with  England 
(1604),  294,  351 ; English  defeat 
Portuguese  at  Swally  (1612),  300- 
304,  (1615),  320-326;  struggle 
with  the  Dutch  and  collapse  of 
Spanish-Portuguese  Power  in  the 
East,  180,  218,  225-226,  238,  241, 
333,  339-349,  379;  the  Twelve 
Years’  Truce  with  Holland  (1609), 
353,  379. 

Spencer,  Sir  John,  260. 

Speult,  Herman  van,  Dutch  Go- 
vernor of  Amboyna,  387 ; his 
letters  to  Coen,  quoted,  390, 
409 ; tortures  and  executes  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  at  Amboyna, 
390-403 ; Dutch  private  view  of 
his  proceedings,  399,  407 ; pre- 
vious intercourse  between  Van 
Speult  and  Towerson,  409-411;  a 
fair  review  of  the  trial,  416-423  ; 
Van  Speult  sent  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  dies,  423 ; his  appearance  in 
Dryden’s  Tragedy  of  Amboyna, 
411,  427-429. 

Spice,  ancient  trade  in,  25  ; early  Por- 
tuguese trade  in  103, 106, 113, 127 ; 
Portugal  exchanges  silver,  woollen 
fabrics,  &c.,  for  spices,  172;  and  al- 
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lows  her  sailors  and  officers  to  bring 
spices  home  privately,  175  ; Portu-  [ 
guese  royal  monopoly  of,  144, 
175 ; sold  to  a company  (1587),  1 80- 
181 ; Venice  offers  to  buy  up  all 
surplus  Portuguese  spices,  (1521), 
187 ; Antwerp  supplies  England 
with  spices  (1560),  222 ; Dutch 
raise  the  price  of  spices  against 
the  English  (1599),  242;  English 
traders  in  India  bid  against  each 
other  for  spices,  Ac.,  275  ; Lan- 
caster’s trade  in  spices,  278-279  ; 
the  plague  closes  the  London 
market  for  spices  (1602-1603),  279, 
280  ; English  exchange  of  bullion 
for  spices  condemned,  282  ; sub- 
scribers to  E.I.C.  often  paid  in 
spices,  292. — See  Spice  Islands: 
Ginger,  Cloves,  Cinnamon.  Mace, 
Nutmegs,  Ac. 

Spice  Islands  (Moluccas),  Albuquer- 
que intercepts  Moslem  trade  and  es- 
tablishes Portuguese  trade  with  the 
Spice  Archipelago  (1509-1515), 
127-128, 148 ; Portuguese  claim  to, 
150,  299  ; Spanish  ships  reach  the, 
(1521),  188  ; Spanish  claim  to  the 
Moluccas  sold  to  Portugal  (1529), 
189,  192 ; Portuguese  trade  and 
monopoly,  190-191,  196  ; decline 
of  Portuguese  power  in,  313 ; 
Drake  visits  the  Moluccas  (1578), 
207 ; Fenton  sets  but  for  the 
Moluccas  (1582),  208-209;  English 
claim  free  trade  with,  (1599),  246  ; 
Penkevell’s  grant  for  trade  with 
the  Spice  Islands  (1608),  286 ; 
English  attempt  to  trade  with, 
(1611),  297,  and  struggle  for, 
305  ; treaty  of  1654  between 
England  and  Portugal  acknow- 
ledges English  right  to  trade  in 
the  East,  331 ; Dutch  defeat  of 
Portuguese  near  Bantam  throws 
open  the,  (1602),  340-341 ; Dutch 
treaty  with  Portugal  (1641),  ac- 
knowledges right  of  Holland  to 
share  the  spice  trade,  342  ; Dutch 
policy  in  regard  to,  342-349  ; 
Dutch  claim  to,  349,  372  ; struggle 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  for  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  332-382  ; end 
of  the  struggle,  383-434  ; Dutch 
colonial  system  established  in  the 
Spice  Islands  on  the  basis  of 


slavery,  431-433.— Sec  Tidore, 
Ternate,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ac. 

Spilbergh,  Joris,  334. 

Spinoza,  333. 

Spitsbergen,  Dutch  under  Barents 
reach,  (1596),  218. 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord,  Narrative 
of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  to 
Abyssinia  during  the  years  1520- 
27,  translated  by,  quoted,  124; 
Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
quoted,  88,  89,  106,  108,  137- 
139,  Ac. 

Staper,  liichard,  a founder  of  the 
Levant  and  E.I.  Companies,  242- 
243,  248,  250,  296. 

Staten  Island,  Barents  reaches(1595), 
217. 

States-General  of  Holland  and  its 
influence  on  Dutch  trade  in  the 
East. — See  Company  (Ddtch  East 
India).  The  States-General  amal- 
gamate various  companies  into 
the  United  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany (1602),  233,  335  ; subsidise 
private  maritime  discovery,  237 ; 
negotiations  with  England  after 
Amboyna  and  persistent  claim  to 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  Eastern 
Archipelago,  407-427. 

Steele,  Mrs.  Kichard  (1610),  356. 

Stefano,  Hieronimo  di  Santo, 
Genoese  traveller,  56. 

Stephens,  Professor  Morse,  Albu- 
quergue,  quoted,  119. 

Stephens,  Thomas,  Jesuit  at  Goa 
(1579),  the  earliest  English  resi- 
dent in  India,  231. 

Stevens,  Captain  John,  translator 
of  Asm  Portuguesa. — See  Sousa. 

Stevens,  Henry,  Dawn  of  British 
Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  quoted, 
242,  Ac.-  See  Court  Minutes. 

Strabo,  quoted,  27,  32. 

Strachan-Davidson,  J.,  Dean  of 
Balliol  College,  thanked,  42. 

Strange  News  from  the  Indies,  by 
J.  D.,  quoted,  350. 

Sudak. — See  Soldaia. 

Suez,  Gulf  of,  early  navigation  and 
trade  via,  24,  40. 

Sulaiman  Baksh. — See  Baksh. 

Sulaiman  of  Bussorah,  48. 

Sular  (Solar,  Sulu)  islanders,  forced 
into  slavery  by  Portuguese, 
313. 
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Sultans  of  Cairo  and  Turkey. — See 
Egypt,  Turks,  &c. 

Sumatra,  indications  of  Phoenician 
alphabet  in,  20  ; derivation  of 
name,  44 ; becomes  subject  to 
Portugal  (1511),  169,  170 ; English 
claim  the  right  of  trade  with, 
(1599),  246 ; Lancaster’s  trade 
and  treaty  with,  (1602),  278  ; 
English  fight  with  Dutch  oft, 
(1619),  303,  373,  384  ; English 
trade  with,  (1614),  352-353;  Dutch 
trade,  treaties,  and  factory  at, 
(1600),  344-346. — See  Achin. 

Sumbawa  (Sambhava)  Island,  Dutch 
treaties  with,  349. 

Sunda,  island,  Portuguese  treaty 
with,  (1532),  149. 

Sunda,  Straits  of,  commanded  by 
Dutch,  346-347,  372-373,  376. 

Surat,  English  trade  with  and 
factory  at,  (1609),  289, 296  ; (1611) 
297  ; Best  defeats  the  Portuguese 
off,  (1612),  300-304  ; and  gains 
further  trade  privileges  at,  304- 
305 ; Downton  defeats  the  Por- 
tuguese off,  (1615),  320-326 ; 

Mughal  Governor  of,  watches  Eng- 
lish victories  over  Portuguese  and 
shapes  his  policy  accordingly,  303, 
304,  324,  326  ; English  trade  with 
Persia  from,  (1618),  329. — See 
Anderson,  Cambay,  Ac. 

‘ Susan,’  the,  ship,  248,  277,  282. 

Swally,  Best’s  fight  and  defeat  of 
the  Portuguese  (1612),  290,  300- 
304 ; Downton’s  (1615),  320-326. 
See  Surat. 

Sweden,  217. 

Synod  of  Diamper  (1599),  316,  317. 

Syria,  Eastern  trade  route  through, 
17-19,  21,  27,  29-33,  37,  186, 
228. 

T 

Tadmor,  18. — See  Palmyra. 

Tagus,  the,  Dutch  close  the  estuary 
of,  (1606),  340. 

Talikot,  battle  of,  and  overthrow  of 
the  Vijayanagar  kingdom  (1564), 
101. 

Tamerlane. — See  Timur. 

Tanga , value  of,  161. 

Tao  coinage  (knife-cash),  44-45. 

Tapti  Biver  (Surat),  dangerous 


entrance  and  silt  banks  in,  301 ; 
Best’s  fight  with  the  Portuguese 
in,  (1612),  300-303  ; Downton 
takes  advantage  of  the  shoals 
and  currents  of  the  Tapti  estuary 
in  his  fight  with  the  Portuguese 
(1615),  321. 

Tartary  and  the  Tartars,  Franciscan 
friars  sent  by  Pope  Clement  IV. 
to  the  Tartars  in  Persia  (1245), 
54 ; embassy  of  Louis  IX.  to  the 
Tartar  Khan  on  the  Black  Sea 
(1253),  54-55 ; Castilian  embassy 
to  Timur  (1402),  55  ; Cathay  or 
Cataya,  a name  applied  vaguely 
to  China  and  Tartary,  195  ; 
Frobisher’s  expedition  to  reach 
China  and  Tartary  (1577),  204. 

Tavernier,  Jean  Baptiste,  Baron 
d'Aubonne,  Les  Six  Voyages  de, 
quoted,  154,  159. 

Taylor,  Commander  A.  D.,  Sailing 
Directory,  quoted,  38,  41, 

Ternate,  one  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
shakes  off  Portuguese  yoke  (1575- 
76).  313 ; Dutch  treaties  with, 
(1607,  1649),  347;  Dutch  trade 
and  forts  at,  347  ; Dutch  demand 
the  uprooting  of  clove  trees  at, 
347 ; passes  under  Dutch  control 
(1649),  347 ; Sultan  of  Ternate’s 
suzerainty  over  Amboyna,  Ac., 
abolished  by  Dutch  (1628),  348, 
355  ; English  claim  to  the  spice 
trade  based  on  Drake’s  treaty  and 
trade  with  Ternate  (1578),  350, 
357 ; Dutch  prevent  the  erection 
of  an  English  factory  at  (1605), 
352. — See  Spice,  Spice  Islands, 
Ac. 

Terry,  Chaplain,  Voyage  to  East 
India  (1616),  quoted,  327. 

Thapsakos  or  Tiphsah,  23. 

Thebes,  ancient  trade  emporium, 
39. 

Theodosia,  ancient  trade  emporium, 
33. 

Thiersant,  P.  Dabry  de,  Lc  Ma- 
hometismc  en  Chine , quoted,  46. 

Thomas,  St.,  and  early  Christians  in 
India,  99. — See  Christianity. 

Thomson,  Emanuel,  one  of  the 
Amboyna  victims,  397,  402. 

Thorne,  Master  Robert,  advocates 
the  North-West  Passage  (1527), 
196. 
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Thvlde,  Captain,  his  western  ex- 
plorations (1480),  193. 

Thys,  Ilistoire  des  Rues  et  Places 
d' Anvers,  quoted,  223. 

Tiberias,  ancient  south-western 
trade  route  by,  20. 

Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  made 
over  to  Portugal  by  Spain  (1529), 
and  pays  tribute  in  cloves  (1530), 
148, 190-191 ; Spanish-Portuguese 
claim  to,  acknowledged  by  Eng- 
land (1599),  246  ; position  of 
Tidore,  344  ; King  of  Tidore 
appeals  for  English  aid  against 
the  Dutch  (1605),  352. — See  Spice 
Islands,  Holland,  &c. 

Tiele,  P.  A.,  The  Voyage  of  John 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten  to  the 
East  Indies,  edited  by  A.  C. 
Burnell  nnd  P.  A.  Tiele,  quoted, 
230-231,  233 ; Mimoirc  Biblio- 
grapkique  sur  les  Journaux  des 
Navigateurs  Nterlandais,  quoted, 
233. 

Timoja.  famous  corsair  in  the  East, 
assists  the  Portuguese  to  take 
Goa  (1510),  137,  152  ; is  largely 
rewarded,  153 ; and  dies  oppor- 
tunely for  the  Portuguese  (1511), 
153. 

Timor,  island,  its  position,  344, 
372. 

Timur  (Tamerlane),  drives  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  from  Smyrna 
to  Bhodes  (1403),  31  ; defeats 
Turks  at  Angora  (1402),  55  ; 
Castilian  embassy  to  Timur 
(1402),  55;  invasion  of  India  by, 
(1398-99),  102. 

Tituli  (Papal  Bulls),  80,  216. 

Totnaschek. — See  Bittner. 

Torbav,  first  voyage  of  E.I.C.  sails 
from,  (1601),  266,  278. 

Tordesillas,  treaty  of,  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  (1494),  82,  84,  216. 

Torre,  Ferniio  de  la,  letters  quoted. 
148,  190. 

Torre  do  Tombo,  Portuguese  records 
in  the,  80,  105,  133,  216. 

Torture  (judicial),  Dutch  torture  the 
natives  of  Pularoon  to  obtain 
evidence  against  English,  386 ; 
Japanese  and  English  tortured  by 
Dutch  at  Amboyna  (1623),  390- 
402  ; members  of  Dutch  Council 
at  Amboyna  admit  having  used 


torture,  391-392,  396 ; evidence 
of  torture  used,  392-393 ; torture 
enjoined  by  Dutch  law,  416,  418; 
general  use  of  torture  in  Europe 
(1623),  418  ; employed  under 
Elizabeth  and  sanctioned  by 
James  I.,  418-419  ; Lord  Bur- 
leigh’s defence  of  torture,  418- 
420 ; Lord  Bacon  on  torture 
(1603,  1615),  quoted,  419  ; Dutch 
irregularities  in  the  exercise  of 
judicial  torture,  420-421. 

Toscanelli,  Florentine  astronomer, 
his  letter  and  chart,  quoted,  76. 

Towerson,  Gabriel,  chief  agent  of 
English  E.I.C.  at  Amboyna  (1623), 
392 ; seized  and  imprisoned  by 
Dutch,  392;  declares  his  inno- 
cence, 397,  400 ; Dutch  accusa- 
tion of  the  Amboyna  victims 
specifies  Towerson  alone  by  name, 
399 ; his  dying  declaration  written 
in  a Bible,  400 ; and  innocence 
asserted  on  a bill  of  debt,  400  ; is 
tortured,  401 ; and  executed,  402- 
403,  411  ; his  confiding  character 
and  friendship  with  Van  Speult, 
408-411  ; marries  widow  of  Cap- 
tain WilliamHawkins,  409 ; letters 
from  the  President  at  Batavia  to, 
quoted,  410. 

Trade  and  Trade  lioutes  (Indo- 
European),  closing  of  the  old 
Asiatic,  17-53 ; struggle  for,  17, 
22-52 ; northern  or  Black  Sea 
route,  17,  31-37,  50-53,  55-56; 
middle  or  Syrian  route,  17, 18-31, 
48-50  ; southern  or  Bed  Sea  and 
Egyptian  route,  17,  37-51,  97, 
146,  314 ; blocked  by  the  Turks, 
17,  37,  48-50,  221,  225,  227-228; 
power  gained  by  command  of 
trade  routes,  18 ; ancient  trade 
routes  in  the  hands  of  Semitic 
races,  19-27,  47 ; successively 

captured  by  Bomans,  27-28,  Sara- 
cens, 29-31,  and  Turks,  31, 48-53; 
affected  by  the  Crusades,  30 ; 
Chinese  early  trade  and  trade 
routes,  44-48 ; Northern  European 
trade,  52-53,  191-236,  241.— Nee 
Holland,  England,  Bussia,  Com- 
panies, &g.  Trade  of  Ceuta,  61- 
62 ; Portuguese  quest  for,  dis- 
covery, and  monopoly  of  the  Cape 
route  to  India,  63-92,  94-194,  and 
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Portuguese  trade. — See  Portugal, 
Dias,  Albuquerque,  Treaties, 
&c.  Spanish  quest  for  a western 
route  to  India  and  discovery  of 
America,  80-85, 188-189, 196, 197. 
See  Spain,  Columbus.  Papal  in- 
fluence on  maritime  discovery 
and  trade  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  77,  81-85,  104,  116, 
137-188,  186-187,  192 ; early 
trade  at  Malabar,  41,  43,  48,  94- 
100,  Ceylon,  43-44,  47,  97,  Ma- 
lacca, 44,  47,  97. — See  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  &c.  English  and  Dutch 
quest  for  a northern  route  to 
India.  See  North-East  and  North- 
West  Passage.  English  trade  in 
the  East  and  struggle  with  Por- 
tugal, 306-331  ; English  and 
Dutch  expeditions  to  the  East 
and  struggle  for  Eastern  trade. — 
See  England,  Holland,  Companies 
(English  East  India)  (Dutch 
East  India)  (Levant  &c.)  Vot- 
ages  (Separate),  Spice  Islands, 
&c.  System  of  secret  commerce 
before  the  16th  century,  218-221 ; 
private  trade,  and  interlopers. — See 
Monopolies,  Trade  (Private),  &c. 

Trade  (Private) : Portuguese,  profits 
to  sea  captains,  174 ; small  ven- 
tures allowed  to  ships’  crews 
175  ; private  trade  from  port  to 
port  defies  all  control,  17 6 ; 
ruins  the  royal  trade,  176,  177  ; 
gifts  of  a ‘ voyage  ’ to  clamorous 
dependents,  178 ; private  trade  a 
source  of  political  weakness,  178  ; 
abortive  attempts  of  the  Portu- 
guese kings  to  check  it,  179  ; the 
pass  system  a failure,  180;  pri- 
vate trade  the  complement  of 
inadequate  salaries,  181-182. 
English,  forbidden  by  the  charter 
(1600),  251 ; distinction  between 
private  and  licensed  trade,  272  ; 
renewed  provisions  against,  in  the 
charter  of  1609,  286 ; strictly  for- 
bidden in  Sir  Henry  Middleton’s 
instruction’s  (1609),  288  ; private 
trading  of  Sir  Edward  Michel- 
borne  the  ‘ first  interloper  ’ (1604- 
1606),  283-285. 

1 Trades  Increase,’  ship  of  the  E.I.C., 
1,100  tons,  launched  by  James  I. 
at  Deptford  (1609),  288-289. 


Tragedy  of  Amboyna,  The,  by  Dryden, 
quoted,  411,  427-429. 

Trajan,  28. 

Treaties,  European,  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  Treaty  of 
Windsor  (1386),  58-59 ; of  (1489), 
191;  (1572),  224;  (1642),  330; 
(1654),  331 ; between  England 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  (1604), 
285,  294,  299-300,  319,  351; 
between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Treaty  of  Alcaqora  (1479),  80 ; 
of  Tordesillas  (1494),  82,  84, 
216 ; Convention  of  Saragossa 
(1529),  189,  190,  192,  216  ; Trea- 
ties of  (1681-1777),  189  ; of  Prado 
(1778),  189 ; between  Holland 
and  Portugal  (1641),  342 ; be- 
tween Holland  and  Spain,  the 
Twelve  Years’  Truce  (1609),  353, 
379  ; between  England  and  Hol- 
land (1619),  368-371.  383-384, 
387,  415,  417,  432;  causes  of 
quarrel  arising  from  treaty  of 
1619,  377-382  ; Treaty  of  South- 
ampton (1625),  412 ; Treaty  of 
Westminster  (1654),  427 ; Treaty 
of  Vervins  (1598),  244  ; European 
treaties  of  little  avail  beyond  the 
Cape,  294,  309.  Asiatic.  Treaty 
policy  of  Portugal  in  Asia,  141- 
142 ; Portuguese  treaties,  103- 
191 ; with  Cochin  (1500),  107 ; 
Quilon  (1503),  111,  (1520)  144; 
Ormuz  (1507),  121,  (1523),  145; 
Calicut  (1513),  142,  (1515,  1540), 
143 ; Amene  (1560),  149 ; Gu- 
jerat  (1534),  150;  Tidore  (1528), 
190,  191 ; such  treaties  a factor 
in  European  diplomacy,  150 ; 
treaty  policy  of  Holland  in  Asia, 
342-344 ; Dutch  treaties  in  the 
East,  240,  342-349,  354,  372,  375- 
376 ; with  Achin  (1600),  344-345 ; 
Sumatra  chiefs  (1688),  345  ; Johor 
(1606),  345  ; Bantam  (1609),  346 ; 
Jacatra  (1612),  347 ; Ternate  (1607), 
347  ; Amboyna  (1600-1628),  348  ; 
English  treaties  in  the  East : with 
Achin  (1602),  278;  Surat  (1612), 
304 ; Calicut  (1616),  326 ; Spice 
Archipelago,  352,  373 ; Ternate 
(1579),  357  ; Banda  (1614),  360.— 
See  also  Native  Alliances. 

Trebizond,  31,  36. 

i Trigoso,  S.  F.,  Navegaeao  do 
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Capitao  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral , 
quoted,  106. 

Troy,  fall  of,  19. 

Tuhfatu-1  Kiram,  46. 

Turks  (or  Rumes)  block  the  Eastern 
trade  routes  in  the  15th  century, 
17,  37,  48-52,  221,  225,  227; 
capture  Syrian  route,  30,  31,  228  ; 
invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Seljuk 
Turks  (1038),  30-31,  Chengis 
Khan  ravages  Poland  (1206),  31 ; 
Turks  capture  Constantinople 
trade  route  (1453),  36-37,  48,  51  ; 
and  Black  Sea  factories  (1475), 
37 ; growth  of  Ottoman  Navy,  its 
command  of  the  Indo-Egyptian 
trade,  49-50,  229 ; Turkish  su- 
premacy in  the  Mediterranean, 
49-52,  229  ; Turks  fail  at  Rhodes, 
but  conquer  Otranto,  49-50 ; 
Venice  crushed  at  Zonchio  and 
Lepanto  (1499),  50 ; Turkish  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (1516-1517),  50, 
118, 124, 130, 146-147  ; Rubruquis 
visits  Tartar  head-quarters  in  Asia 
Minor,  55 ; and  witnesses  battle 
of  Angora  (1402),  55 ; Turkish 
struggle  with  Portugal  for  the 
command  of  the  Indian  seas, 
113-114, 118, 120, 159, 186 ; Turks 
attacked  by  Portugal  in  European 
and  Asiatic  waters  (1506-1507), 
120;  Albuquerque  haunted  by 
fear  of  * the  Rumes  ’ 124,  136 ; 
Turks  attack  Diu  (1545),  Ma- 
lacca (1547),  and  sack  Muscat 
(1551,  1581),  131 ; the  struggle 
centres  round  Aden,  146,  147 ; 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  captures 
Aden  (1538),  147. — For  coalition 
with  Venetians  against  Portugal 
see  Venice.  Turks  defeated  at 
Lepanto  (1571),  132 ; English 
trade  with  the  Turks,  217,  224, 
243,  297. — Sec  also  Levant  Com- 
pany. 

Turnips,  Dutch  cultivation  of,  333. 

Tyre,  ancient  trade  emporium,  18- 
22,  26;  eclipsed  by  Alexandria, 
39. 

Tzinista  (Chinistan). — See  China. 

u 

Udayampura,  Synod  of  Diamper, 
(1599),  316,  317. 


V 

Valentyn,  Francois,  Oud  en  Nieuw 
Oost-Indien,  referred  to,  337,  375. 

Valle,  Pietro  della,  Viaggi  di,  quoted, 
156. 

Van  Aitzema. — See  Aitzema. 

Van  der  Aa. — See  Aa. 

Van  der  Hagen,  Steven,  334. 

Van  Neck. — See  Neck. 

Van  Speult. — See  Speclt. 

Varnish,  origin  of  name,  40. 

Varthema,  Ludovico  di,  travels  of, 
56,  100,  102,  105. 

Vasco  da  Gama. — See  Gama. 

Vassilieff,  quoted,  46. 

Vatteluttu,  alphabet,  100. 

Velhas  Conquistas  at  Goa,  154. 

Velius,  Theodorus,  Chroniick  van 
Hoorn , referred  to,  337,  375. 

Velsers,  52. 

Verazzani,  explores  for  France 
(1524),  74,  215. 

Verd,  Cape,  islands,  Portuguese  ex- 
ploration and  trade  with,  (1460), 
69  ; taken  as  starting  point  for 
the  Papal  demarcation  line  (1493), 
81,  82,  84,  Ac. 

Verholt,  Dutch  commander  at 
Batavia  shows  kindness  to  English 
(1625),  424. 

Vervins,  Treaty  of  (1598),  244. 

Venice  and  the  Syrian  trade  route, 
30,  186,  228  ; and  the  Black  Sea 
route,  33-37,  56  ; her  trade  in 
Alexandria,  48 ; Venice  ruins 
Genoa’s  sea  power,  49 ; her 
peace  with  the  Turks  (1454),  49  ; 
struggles  with  the  Moors  and 
Turks,  49,  50,  52,  218  ; esta- 
blishes her  Levant  trade  centre 
at  Famagusta  (1475),  51;  decline 
of  Venice,  52-53  ; her  pilots  in 
Portugal,  63,  74;  her  coalition 
with  the  Turks  against  Portugal 
to  protect  her  Indian  trade,  113, 
116, 186-187  ; offers  to  buy  up  all 
surplus  Portuguese  spices  (1521), 
187  ; her  secret  commerce,  218  ; 
her  trade  with  England  (1507), 
222,  228-229. 

Vijayanagar,  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Southern  India  (1185-1565),  94, 
96 ; subjugation  by  the  Muham- 
madans at  the  battle  of  Talikot, 
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101 ; an  Indian  Christian,  Nimeh- 
pezir  Prime  Minister  to  the  King 
of,  (1442),  100. 

Vincent,  Dean,  The  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  j 
Indian  Ocean , quoted,  26,  43. 

Virginia,  finally  founded  by  James 
I.  (1609),  286  ; Sir  Thomas  Dale  , 
establishes  order  in,  374. 

Volga,  trade  by,  31,  201,  241. 

Voyages,  narratives  of,  quoted : Voy- 
age of  Abd-er-Razzak,  100 ; The 
Last  East  Indian,  by  Sir  Henry 
Middleton,  319,  350 ; to  East 
India,  by  Chaplain  Terry,  327  ; 
to  Ormus  and  so  to  Goa,  &c., 
Fitch’s  journey,  232,  Ac.  ; by 
certain  Ships  of  Holland  into  the 
East  Indies,  The  Description  j 
of  a,  by  W.P.,  233,  Ac.  ; Voyage 
d’Orient  de  Cornells  de  Houtman, 
233,  Ac. ; of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Journal  of  the  First. -See  Gama.  j 
Of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  Kt.,  213, 
&c. — See  Hakluyt,  Churchill, 
Purchas,  Ac.  Voyages  to  America,  I 
Divers,  edited  by  J.  W.  Jones, 
196 ; towards  the  North-  West  in 
search  of  a Passage  to  Cathay 
and-  India,  from  1496  to  1631,  by 
ltundall,  200 ; of  Martin  Fro-  \ 
bisher,  The  Three,  203-204,  206, 
Ac. ; of  William  Barents  to  the  j 
Arctic  Regions,  The  Three,  208, 
217 ; of  John  Davis,  the  Navi-  I 
gator,  210,  211,  247,  Ac. ; Voyages 
des  Nierlandais  dans  VInsulinde , j 
Les  Premiers,  by  Prince  Poland  ; 
Bonaparte,  221,  Ac. ; Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  Early, 
by  Bent,  225 ; Voyage  of  John 
Huyghcn  van  Linschoten  to  the 
East  Indies,  230,  Ac. 

Voyages,  Separate,  of  English  East 
India  Company,  275-305,  351- 
352,  355-356,  365;  number  of 
voyages  variously  reckoned  as 
nine  or  twelve,  290 ; tabular 
view  of  the  nine  voyages,  291. 
First  Voyage  round  the  Cape 
under  Lancaster  (1601),  260-262, 
266,  273,  277-282,  291,  350; 
establishes  English  factory  at 
Bantam  (1603),  278.  Second 
Voyage  (1604),  under  Henry 
Middleton,  261,  281-282,  291. 


Third  Voyage  (1607),  under 

Keeling,  Hawkins,  and  David 
Middleton,  261,  285,  291,  296; 
establishes  English  factory  at 
Surat  (1607),  296.  Fourth 

Voyage  (1608),  261,  284,  286,  291, 
295.  Fifth  Voyage  (1609),  under 
David  Middleton,  286,  291, 

295.  Sixth  Voyage  (1610),  under 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  288-289, 
291,  297,  308.  Seventh  Voyage 
(1611),  289,  290,  291,  297. 

Eighth  Voyage  (1612),  under 

Best,  289-291,  300-304;  defeats 
the  Portuguese  off  Swally  (1612)  ; 
obtains  imperial  farman  for  an 
English  settlement  in  India 
(1613),  300-305.  Ninth  Voyage 

(1612),  under  Captain  Saris,  290, 
291,  297,  298  ; establishes  factory 
in  Japan  (1613),  298.  So-called 
Joint  Stocks  and  Separate  Voyages 
compared,  276,  365  ; four  voyages 
of  the  First  Joint  Stock  (1613-16), 
307  ; first  voyage  under  Downtou, 
307-309,  319-326 ; second  voyage 
(1614),  307  ; third  voyage  (1615), 
307  ; fourth  voyage  (1616),  307, 
Second  Joint  Stock,  voyages,  363- 
365 ; its  capital,  364  ; its  sub- 
scribers, 364  ; strengthens  our 
position  on  the  west  of  India, 
363 ; struggles  with  the  Dutch 
for  the  Spice  Islands,  332-408 ; 
Second  General  Voyage  (1647), 
271. 

Voyages,  Separate,  of  Dutch  Com- 
pany, Houtman’s  voyage  (1595), 
230  ; Van  Neck’s  voyage  (1598), 
233 ; fifteen  separate  voyages 
(1595-1601),  233;  table  of  the 
fifteen  voyages,  334. 


w 

Waigatz  Isle,  208,  217. 

Walckenaer,  Baron,  referred  to, 
47-48. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  Secretary, 
206,  210,  211,  247,  257. 

Wauwermans,  Lt.-General,  Henri  It 
Navigateur  et  VAcadimie  Portu- 
gaise  de  Sagrcs,  quoted,  59,  65, 
69,  183,  217-219,  314  ; Histoirc 
de  VEcole  Cartographique  Beige 
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et  Anvcrsoise  du  XVP  Su'cle, 
quoted,  219,  221-222,  223. 

Way  mouth,  George,  his  North- 
Western  expedition  (1002),  266- 
269. 

Weare,  G.  E.,  Cabot’s  Discovery  of 
North  America,  quoted,  82,  87, 
194-195. 

W’eber,  Hist.  Ind.  Lit.,  quoted,  46. 

Wetheral,  John,  one  of  the  Amboyna 
victims,  395,  402. 

Wheeler,  J.,  Secretary  to  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  (1601),  223. 

Wicquefort,  Abraham  de,  Histoirc 
des  Provinces- Unies  dcs  Pais- 
Bas,  depuis  le  parfait  Etablisse- 
mcnt  de  cet  Etat  par  la  p>aix  de 
Munster  (Lenting’s  edition),  re- 
ferred to,  337. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  Venetian  vessel  lost 
off  (1587),  228-229. 

Wilkins,  Jakob,  Dutch  voyager,  334. 

William  I.  of  Holland,  225. 

William  III.  of  England,  362. 

Williams,  William,  assayer  (1583), 
206. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  his  North- 
Eastern  expedition  (1553),  198- 
200 ; reaches  Nova  Zembla  and 
dies,  200 ; effect  of  the  expedition 
on  Northern  European  trade  to 
the  East,  200-201. 

Wilson’s  edition  of  Mill's  History  of 
British  India,  referred  to,  303. 

Wiltshire,  Earl  of,  192. 

Windsor,  Treaty  of  (1386),  58,  59. 

Winter-Koning,  Philip,  establishes 
Dutch  factory  at  Kola  (1565),  217. 

Withington’s  account  of  the  Swally 
fight  (1612),  referred  to,  303. 

Wood,  Captain  Benjamin,  expedition 
to  India  (1596),  234;  and  sad 
end  of  the  crew,  235. 

Woolwich,  278. 


i Worcester,  Edward,  Earl  of,  287. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry , English  Am- 
bassador in  Holland  (1615), 
negotiates  for  the  English  E.I.C., 
358-359. 

Wright,  Edward,  mathematician, 
his  map  of  the  world  in  1600, — 
Shakespeare’s  ‘ new  map  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  Indies,’  247. 


X 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  his  work  in 
India,  315. 

Xengibar. — See  Zanzibar. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  quoted,  23. 

Xerxes,  65. 

Y 

Yedo,  a road  named  after  'William 
Adams  in,  299. 

Yule,  Colonel  Sir  Henry,  The  Booh 
of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  quoted,  35,  44, 
55-56;  Glossary,  quoted, i95,  178, 
184. 

z 

Zaid. — See  Abu  Zaid. 

Zaitun,  or  Chincheu,  celebrated 
ancient  trade  port  in  China,  48. 

Zamorin,  Samurl,  chief  of  Calicut, 
name  discussed,  95,  96 ; his 
dealings  with  the  Portuguese. — 
See  Calicut,  Portugal,  &c. 

Zanzibar,  or  Xengibar,  77 ; Portu- 
guese command  of  the  Zanzibar 
coast  (1505),  115. 

Zeeland,  335,  338-339. 

Zonchio,  Ottoman  defeat  of 
Venetians  at  (1499),  50. 
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THE  ANNALS  OF  RURAL  BENGAL. 

Seventh  Edition.  (Smith,  Elder,  & Co.)  16*. 

From  the  Manuscript  Records. 

‘It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a work  whose  author  succeeds  in  fasci- 
nating us  with  a subject  so  generally  regarded  a3  unattractive,  and  who,  on  questions  of 
grave  importance  to  the  future  destiny  of  India,  gives  the  results  of  wide  research  and 
exceptional  opportunities  of  personal  study,  in  a bright,  lucid,  forcible  narrative,  rising  on 
occasion  to  eloquence.’ — Times. 

‘ Mr.  Hunter,  in  a word,  has  applied  the  philosophic  method  of  writing  history  to  a new 
field.  . . . The  grace,  and  ease,  and  steady  flow  of  the  writing  almost  make  us  forget,  when 
reading,  the  surpassing  severity  and  value  of  the  author’s  labours.’ — Fortnightly  Review. 

ORISSA : 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  AN  INDIAN  PROVINCE  UNDER 
NATIVE  AND  BRITISH  RULE. 

Two  vols.  Map  and  Steel  Engravings.  (Smith,  Elder,  & Co.)  32*. 

From  the  Manuscript  Records. 

‘The  mature  and  laborious  work  of  a man  who  has  devoted  the  whole  power  of  bis 
mind,  first  to  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession  as  an  Indian  civilian,  and  next  to  the 
study  of  all  that  relates  to  or  can  illustrate  it.  As  long  as  Indian  civilians  write  books  like 
this — as  long  as  they  interest  themselves  so  passionately  in  their  work,  and  feel  so  keenly  its 
connection  with  nearly  every  subject  which  can  occupy  serious  thought— the  English  rule 
will  not  only  last,  but  will  prosper,  and  make  its  subjects  prosper  too.’ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  (1872). 

‘ A great  snbject  worthily  handled.  He  writes  with  great  knowledge,  great  sympathy 
with  the  Indian  people,  a keen  and  quick  appreciation  of  all  that  is  striking  and  romantic 
in  their  history  and  character,  and  with  a flowing  and  picturesque  style,  which  carries  the 
reader  lightly  over  ground  which,  in  less  skilful  hands,  might  seem  tedious  beyond  en- 
durance.’— Saturday  Review. 

A LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MAYO, 

FOURTH  VICEROY  OF  INDIA. 

Second  Edition.  Two  vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  & Co.)  24*. 

From  Official  and  Family  Documents. 

‘ The  picture  presented  to  us  of  the  late  Lord  Mayo  is  a fair  and  noble  one,  and  worthy 
of  the  much  lamented  original.’ — Edinburgh  Review. 

‘ This  masterly  work  has  two  great  recommendations  : it  is  the  vividly  and  faithfully 
told  narrative  of  the  life  of  a man  ; and  it  contains  a lucid  and  comprehensive  history  of 
recent  administration  in  India.’ — World. 

THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  : 

ITS  HISTORY,  PEOPLE,  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Third  Edition.  800  pages,  with  Map.  Seventh  Thousand. 

(W.  H.  Allen  & Co.)  18*. 

‘ Never  before  has  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  history  been  so  adequately  and  so 
intelligibly  treated.’— Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

‘A  compact  body  of  information  arranged  and  classified  on  correct  principles.’ 

Academy. 

< A model  of  combined  lucidity,  conciseness,  and  comprehensiveness.’ — Economist. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER — continued. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA. 

Second  Edition.  Fourteen  vols.  (Triibner  & Co.)  Half-morocco, 

£3.  5s. 

‘The  publication  of  the  “Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India"  marks  the  completion  of  the 
largest  national  enterprise  in  statistics  which  ha3  ever  been  undertaken.  . . . The  volumes 
before  us  form  a complete  account  of  the  country,  its  geography,  topography,  ethnology, 
commerce  and  products.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  administrative  statistics 
which  have  ever  been  issued  by  any  nation.’ — Turns.  ( Tiro  nolieet.) 

‘ Dr.  Hunter  has  rendered  to  the  Indian  Government  and  to  English  people  generally 
the  highest  service  a public  servant  could  achieve.’— Athrxjeum. 


A STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM. 

In  Twenty-two  vols.  (Triibner  Sc  Co.)  Half-morocco, 
os.  each,  with  Maps. 

‘Un  ensemble  d’efforts  digne  d’une  grande  nation,  et  comme  aucune  autre  n’en  a fait 
jusqn'ici  de  semblable  pour  son  empire  colonial.' — Revue  Critique. 

‘ Twenty  volumes  of  material,  collected  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  are  built  up 
uuder  his  hands  into  a vast  but  accessible  storehouse  of  invaluable  facts.  Invaluable  to  the 
statesman,  the  administrator,  and  the  historian  they  are  no  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Hunter  undoubtedly  has  the  faculty  of  making  the  dry  bones  of  statistics  live. 
But  they  also  contain  matter  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  the  yet  unwritten 
history  of  Bengal.  They  are  a guide  for  administrative  action  now.  They  also  seem  to  be 
the  point  of  a new  departure  for  the  future.’ — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  INDIAN  MUSALMANS. 

Third  Edition.  (Triibner  Sc  Co.)  10*.  6 d. 

A masterly  essay.’ — Daily  N ews. 

FAMINE  ASPECTS  OF  BENGAL  DISTRICTS. 

Second  Edition.  (Triibner  Sc  Co.)  7s.  6 d. 

’ One  of  the  boldest  efforts  yet  made  by  statistical  science.  ...  In  this  work  he  has 
laid  down  the  basis  of  a system  by  which  he  may  fairly  claim  that  scarcity  in  Bengal  has 
been  reduced  to  an  affair  of  calm  administrative  calculation.’ — Daily  News. 


A LIFE  OF  BRIAN  HOUGHTON  HODGSON, 

BRITISH  RESIDENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  NEPAL. 

(John  Murray.)  14$. 

‘In  this  life  of  a great  Indian  civilian  and  scholar,  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter  has 
produced  a work  which  might  serve  as  a model  for  biographies  of  the  kind.’ — Times. 

‘ A revelation  of  a remarkable  and  most  interesting  personality.  A charming  book/ 

Scotsman. 

‘Gracefully  and  tenderly  written.  . . . The  story  of  Brian  Hodgson  is  not  only  of 
interest  to  the  man  of  affairs,  the  scholar,  and  the  student  of  science,  but  it  is  a tale  which 
appeals  to  all  who  can  notice  and  appreciate  genuine  human  qualities.’ — Athenaeum. 


A SHORTER  LIFE  OF  LORD  MAYO. 

Fourth  Thousand.  One  vol.  (Clarendon  Press. 'i  2s.  6 d. 

‘ A brief  but  admirable  biography.’ — Times. 

« The  world  is  indebted  to  the  author  for  a fit  and  attractive  record  of  what  was  eminently 
a noble  life.’— Academy. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUN  TER— continued. 


A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLES. 

Twenty-second  Edition,  Eighty-fourth  Thousand. 

(Clarendon  Press.)  3#.  6 d. 

‘ Within  the  compass  of  some  250  pages  we  know  of  no  history  of  the  people  of  India  so 
concise,  so  interesting,  and  so  useful  for  educational  purposes  as  this.’ 

London  School  Board  Chronicle. 

‘ By  far  the  best  manual  of  Indian  History  that  has  hitherto  been  published.’ 

Times  of  India. 

‘The  publication  of  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter’s  School  History  of  India  is  an  event  in 
literary  history.’— ltias  and  Rayyf,t  (Calcutta.) 


A LIFE  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE. 

Seventh  Thousand.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2s.  6 d. 

‘ It  can  be  read  at  a sitting,  yet  its  references — expressed  or  implied  —suggest  the  study 
and  observation  of  half  a life-time.’ — Daily  News. 

‘ A brilliantly  written  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  that  able  ruler  of  men,  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie.’—  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 

‘Never  have  we  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  great  literary  abilities  of  Sir  Wiliiam 
Hunter  as  we  have  been  by  the  perusal  of  “ The  Marquess  of  Dalhousie.”  ’—Evening  News. 


BOMBAY,  1885  TO  1890. 

A STUDY  IN  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

One  vol.  (Clarendon  Press.)]  15#. 

‘ Few  living  writers  have  done  so  much  as  Sir  William  Hunter  to  make  British  India 
and  its  government  intelligible  to  English  readers.’ — Times. 


THE  OLD  MISSIONARY. 

Twenty-first  Thousand. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE.  Illustrated.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2s.  6 d. 

‘ A tale  of  tender  pathos  which  it  is  difficult  to  read  without  tears.’ — Spectator. 

‘ A descriptive  study  analogous  to  some  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  “ Pastels.”  Perhaps  the 
best  of  these,  Un  Saint,  will  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of  its  readers  by  Sir  William  Hunter’s 
“Old  Missionary.’” — Times. 

‘ It  brings  back  the  flavour  of  old  days,  old  scenes,  old  memories,  the  full  pulsing  life  of 
the  District. ...  He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  things  in  place  of  shadows — his  characters 
are  living  men.’ — Academy. 

‘Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  written  more  telling.’— Illustrated  London  News. 


THE  THACKERAYS  IN  INDIA, 

AND  SOME  CALCUTTA  GRAVES. 

Sixth  Thousand.  One  vol.  |(Clarendon  Press.)  2s.  6 d. 

‘ A remarkable  example  of  how  dry  official  manuscript  records  can  be  made  to  yield 
up  the  romance  of  history.  The  ease  and  simple  polish  of  Sir  William  Hunter’s  style  conceal 
all  traces  of  the  severe  labour  bestowed.” — Times. 

‘It  is  a grand  record,  and  Sir  William  tells  it  in  the  picturesque  language  and  with  the 
subtle  humour  and  dignified  pathos  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  the  author.’ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Abbott. — A History  of  Greece. 
By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  I. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Ionian  Revolt.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Part  II. — 500-445  b.c.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Acland  and  Ransome. — A Hand- 
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Acland,  M.P.,  and  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 
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Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1863-1896  can  still  be  had.  18s.  each. 
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Ashbourne. — Pitt  : Some  Chapters 
on  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  With  11  Por- 
traits. 8vo.,  21s. 

Bade n-P owe  11.  — The  Indian 

Pillage  Community.  Examined  with 
Reference  to  the  Physical,  Ethnographic, 
and  Historical  Conditions  of  the  Provinces; 
chiefly  on  the  Basis  of  the  Revenue- 
Settlement  Records  and  District  Manuals. 
By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  M.A.,  C.I.E. 
With  Map.  8vo.,  16s. 

Bagwell. — Ireland  under  the 

TUdors.  By  Richard  Bagwell,  LL.D. 
(3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  From  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year  1578. 
8vo.,  32s.  Vol.  III.  1578-1603.  8vo.,  185. 

Ball. — Historical  Review  of  the 
Legislative  Systems  operative  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  the  Second 
to  the  Union  (1172-1800).  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  T.  Ball.  8vo.,  6s. 

Besant. — The  History  of  London. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  74  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  is.  gd.  Or  bound 
as  a School  Prize  Book,  2s.  6 d. 

Brassey  (Lord). — Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses. 

Naval  and  Maritime.  1872-1893. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  10s. 


Brassey  (Lord)  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses— continued. 

Mercantile  Marine  and  Naviga- 
tion, from  1871-1894.  Crown8vo.,  5s. 
Imperial  Federation  and  Colon- 
isation from  1880-1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 
Political  and  Miscellaneous. 

1861-1894.  Crown  8vo.,  5s 

Bright  . — A History  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.  D. 

Period  I.  Medieval  Monarchy-,  a.d. 

449-1485.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy.  1485- 
1688.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Period  III.  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

1689-1837.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Period  IV.  The  Growth  of  Democracy. 
1837-1880.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Buckle. — History  of  Civilisation 
in  England.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  24s. 

Burke. — A History  of  Spain  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke, 
M.A.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32s. 

Chesney. — Indian  Polity:  a View  of 

the  System  of  Administration  in  India.  By 
General  Sir  George  Chesney,  K.C.B. 
With  Map  showing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  of  British  India.  8vo.,  21s. 

Corbett  . — Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Navy,  with  a History  of  the  Rise  of  Eng- 
land as  a Maritime  Power.  By  Julian  S. 
Corbett.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  2 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Creighton.  — A History  of  the 
Papacy  from  the  Great  Schism  to  the 
Sack  of  Pome,  1378-1527.  By  M. 
Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
6 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

Cuningham.  — A Scheme  for  Im- 
perial Federation:  a Senate  for  the 
Empire.  By  Granville  C.  Cuningham, 
of  Montreal,  Canada.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Curzon. — Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Curzon  of  Kedleston.  With  9 Maps,  96 
Illustrations,  Appendices,  and  an  Index.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  42s. 

De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  in 

America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  16s. 
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Dickinson. — The  Development  of 
Parliament  during  the  Nineteenth 
Ceatury.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A. 
8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

Popular  Edition.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
3$.  6 d.  each. 

‘ Silver  Library  ' Edition.  12  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3 vols.  Cr.8vo., 
10s.  6 d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Council  of  Trent.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Short  Studies  onGrea  t Subjects. 
4 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Caesar  : a Sketch.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6 d. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

History  of  England , from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  Crown 

8vo.,  6s.  each. 

A History  of  the  Great  Civil 

War,  1642-1649.  4 vols.  Cr.8vo.,6s.each. 

A History  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate.  1649-1660. 
Vol.I.  1649-1651.  With  i4Maps.  8vo.,2is. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654.  With  7 Maps. 
8vo.,  21s. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was. 
With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Cromwell’s  Place  in  History. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.) — continued. 

The  Student’s  History  of  Eng- 
land. With  378  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  1 25. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes , price  4s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  B.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  173  Illustra- 

tions. 

Vol.  II.  1509-1689.  96  Illustrations. 

Vol.  III.  1689-1885.  109  Illustrations. 

Greville. — A Journal  of  the  Reigns 
of  King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV., 
and  Queen  Victoria.  By  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  Harding,  A.M. 
8vo.,  6s. 

A Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
in  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.  8vo.,  6s. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
in  the  United  States.  By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinger,  A.M.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

A Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
cipal History , including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  12s. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
in  the  North  West.  By  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Ph.D.  8vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America. 
By  Evarts  Boutell  Greener.  8vo.,  7s.  6 </. 
*#*  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

Hammond.—^  M^oman’s  Part  in 
a Revolution.  By  Mrs.  John  Hays. 
Hammond.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6 d.  each. 

Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 

Colchester.  By  Rev.  E.  L. 

Cutts. 

Exeter.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.  By  Rev.  W.  J. 

Loftie. 


Uxtord.  By  Kev.  l.  w. 
Boase. 

Winchester.  By  G.  W. 

Kitchin.  D.D. 

York.  By  Rev.  James 
Raine. 

New  York.  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)  By  Henry 
Cnhot  I.odi?e. 
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Hunter. — A History  of  British 
India.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.  D. ; a Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  5 vols. 
Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of 
the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago,  1623. 
8vo.,  185. 

Joyce  (P.  W.,  LL.D.). 

A Short  History  of  Ireland , 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  Crown 
8vo.,  1 os.  6 d. 

A Child's  History  of  Ireland. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death 
of  O’Connell.  With  specially  constructed 
Map  and  160  Illustrations,  including 
Facsimile  in  full  colours  of  an  illumi- 
nated page  of  the  Gospel  Book  of  Mac- 
Durnan,  a.d.  850.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6 <i. 

Kaye  and  Malleson.—  History  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  1S57-185S.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
son. With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  6 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Pickle  the  Spy  : or,  The  Incognito 
of  Prince  Charles.  With  6 Portraits. 
8vo.,  18s. 

The  Companions  . of  Pickle  : 
Being  a Sequel  to  ‘ Pickle  the  Spy  ’.  With 
4 Plates.  8vo.,  16s. 

St.  Andrews.  With  8 Plates  and  : 

24  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  T.  Hodge. 
8vo. , 15s.  net. 

Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 

History  of  England  in  the  EIGH- 
TEEN TH  CE\  TURY. 

Library  Edition.  8 vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365. ; Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,  36s. ; Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  36s. ; Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each.  Ireland.  5 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  each. 

History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  12s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  12s. 
Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s. 


Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
ties in  Continental  Europe.  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 


Macaulay  (Lord). 


I he  Life  and  Works  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  ' Edinburgh  ’ Edition.  10 
vols.  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

Complete  IVorks. 

Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  8vo. 
£4  16  s. 

Library  Edition.  8 vols.  8vo.,  £5  5s. 
'Edinburgh  ' Edition.  8 vols.  8vo.,  6s. 
each. 

'Albany'  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 
Student's  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s. 
People's  Edition.  4 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  16s. 

' Albany  ' Edition.  With  6 Portraits.  6 
vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8 vols.  Post  8vo.,  48s. 
' Edinburgh'  Edition.  4 vols.  8vo.,  6s. 
each. 

Library  Edition.  5 vols.  8vo.,  £y. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  in  1 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 
Authorised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d., 
or  gilt  edges,  3s.  6 d. 

' Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  With  Portrait 
and  4 Illustrations  to  the  ‘ Lays  ’.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 
Student's  Edition . i vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
People's  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  85. 

‘ Trevelyan  ' Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  95. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  Post  8vo.,  245. 

‘ Edinburgh  ’ Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.,  65. 
each. 

Library  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 


Ess  a vs,  which  may  be  had  separately, 

sewed,  6 d.  each  ; cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker’s  Boswell’s  Johnson. 
Hallam’s  Constitutional 
History. 

Warren  Hastings. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 
Essays). 

Frederick  the  Great. 


Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Byron. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


Miscellaneous  Writings 
People's  Edition,  i vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  40  6d. 
Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  215. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — continued. 

M ISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 
Speeches  and  Poems. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  Post  8vo.,  24s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

MacColl. — The  Sultan  and  the 
Powers.  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Ripon.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Mackinnon. — The  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland:  a Study  of 

International  History.  By  James 
Mackinnon.  Ph.D.  Examiner  in  History 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.,  16s. 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 

3 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  18s. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.),  sometime 

Dean  of  Ely. 

History  of  theRomans  under  the 
Empire.  8 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 
The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.  i2mo.,  7s.  6 d. 

General  History  of  Rome,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  b.c.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

Montague.  — The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 

- tutional  Government  in  England: 
being  a Series  of  Twenty  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  English  Constitution  de- 
livered to  a Popular  Audience.  By  Cyril 
Ransome,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Richman. — Appenzell  : Pure  De- 
mocracy and  Pastoral  Life  in  Inner- 
Rhoden.  A Swiss  Study.  By  Irving  B. 
Richman,  Consul-General  of  the  United 
States  to  Switzerland.  W’ith  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 

Seebohm  (Frederic). 

The  English  Village  Community  . 
Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  i 
and  Tribal  Systems,  etc.  With  13  Maps 
and  Plates.  8vo.,  16s. 

The  Tribal  System  in  Wales: 
Being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Struc- 
ture and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  ! 
With  3 Maps.  8vo.,  12 s. 


Sharpe.  — London  and  the  Kingdom: 

a History  derived  mainly  from  the  Archives 
at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London.  By  Reginald 
R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  Records  Clerk  in  the 
Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of 
London.  3 vols.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  each. 

Smith. — Carthage  and  the  Carth- 
aginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A., 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Stephens.  — A History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  18s. 
each. 

Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin , from  its  Foundation  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.  Svo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Sutherland.  - - The  History  of  A us- 
tralia  and  New  Zealasd,  from  1606- 
1890.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A., 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Taylor. — A Student’s  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.I.,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Todd.  — Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  the  British  Colonies.  By 
Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.  8vo.,  30s.  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Revo- 
lution. Parti.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  8vo.,  16s. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Time 
of  W ycliffe.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan,  M.A.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall. — Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  By  Resident 
Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Walpole. — History  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  IN  1815  to  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6 vols.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  each. 

Wood-Martin. — Pagan  Ireland: 
an  Archaeological  Sketch.  A H andbook 
of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin,  M.R.I.A.  With  512 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Wylie.  — History  of  England 
under  Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
W’ylie,  M.A.,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  4V0IS.  Crown8vo.  Vol.  I.,  1399- 
1404,  ios.  6 d.  Vol.  II.,  1405-1406,  155.  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  15s.  Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413, 
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Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &e. 


Armstrong. — The  Life  andLetters 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited  by 
G.  F.  Savage  Armstrong.  Fcp.  Svo.,  7 s.  6 <1. 

Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional Works.  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
DING.  7 vols.  Svo.,  ,£4  4S. 

Bagehot. — Biogra phica l Studies. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Boevey. — ‘ The  Per  terse  Widow’  : 

being  passages  from  the  L.ife  of  Catharina. 
wife  of  William  Boevey,  Esq.,  of  Flaxley 
Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  Com- 
piled by  Arthur  W.  Crawley-Boevey, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  4to.,  425.  net. 

Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle:  A His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835.  2 vols.  Crown  Svo.,  75. 

1834-1881.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  7 j. 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life:  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
Author  of  ‘ Civilisation  and  Progress,'  etc. 
8vo.,  14s. 

Digby. — The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 

Digby,  bv  one  of  his  Descendants,  the 
Author  of  ‘ Falklands,’  etc.  With  7 Illus- 
trations. 8vo.,  165. 

Duncan. — Admiral  Duncan.  By 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown.  With  3 Por- 
traits. Svo.,  16s. 

Erasmus. — Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

FALKLANDS.  By  the  Author  of 

‘ The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,’  etc. 
With  6 Portraits  and  2 other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a Dis- 
coverer. By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6 d. 

FOREIGN  COURTS  AND  FO- 
REIGN HOMES.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 

This  book  deals  with  Hanoverian  and  French 
society  under  King  Ernest  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 

III. 

Fox.  — The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.  8vo.,  iSs. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Halifax. — The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  George  S a vile,  Baronet,  First 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  With  a New 
Edition  of  his  Works,  now  for  the  first  time 
collected  and  revised.  By  H.  C.  Foxcroft. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3 vols. 
15s.  each.  Addendum.  8vo.,  6 d.  sewed. 

Harper.  — A Memoir  of  Hugo 
Daniel  Harper,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  many  years 
Head  Master  of  Sherborne  School.  By  L. 
V.  Lester,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By 

the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hayveis.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  ~js.  6 d. 

Holroyd. — The  Girlhood  of  Maria 
Josepha  Holroyd  ( Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderley).  Recorded  in  Letters  of  a Hun- 
dred Years  Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Adeane.  With  6 Portraits.  8vo.,  i8s. 

J ackson. — Stonewall  Ja  ckson  and 
the  American  Civil  War.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Military 
Art  and  History,  the  Staff  College.  With  2 
Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  42s. 

Lejeune.—  Memoirs  of  Baron  Le- 

jeune , Aide-de-Camp  to  Marshals  Berthier,. 
Davout,  and  Oudinot.  Translated  and. 
Edited  from  the  Original  French  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell  (N.  D’Anvers).  With  a 
Preface  by  Major-General  Maurice,  C,B, 
2 vols.  8vo.,  24s. 

Luther. — Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4 Facsimilies  of  MSS.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Macaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  2S.  6 d. 
Student's  Edition  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.,  125. 

‘ Edinburgh  ’ Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  6s. 
each. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Marbot.  — The  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  de  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s. 

Max  Miiller. — Auld  Lang  Syne. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller. 
With  Portrait.  8vo,  10s.  6 d. 

Contents. — Musical  Recollections — Literary  Recol- 
lections— Recollections  of  Royalties — Beggars. 
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Meade.  — General  Sir  Richard 
Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  India  : a Record 
of  Forty-three  Years’  Service  as  Soldier, 
Political  Officer  and  Administrator.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 
With  Portrait,  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo., 
ios.  6 d.  net. 

Nansen. — Fridtjof  Nansen,  1861- 
1893.  By  W.  C.  Brogger  and  Nordahl 
Rolfsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 
With  8 Plates,  48  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  3 Maps.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Newdegate. — The  Cheverels  of 
Cheverel  Manor.  By  Lady  Newdigate- 
Newdegate,  Author  of  4 Gossip  from  a 
Muniment  Room  ’.  With  6 Illustrations 
from  Family  Portraits.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Place. — The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2 Portraits.  8vo.,  12s. 

RAMA  KRISHNA  : His  Life  and 
Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
Muller,  K.  M.;  Foreign  Member  of  the 
French  Institute ; Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Rawlinson. — A Memoir  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Cres wicke  Rawlin- 
son, Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.l.., 
F.R.G.S.,  etc.  By  George  Rawlinson, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
With  3 Portraits  and  a Map,  and  a Preface 
by  Field- Marshal  Lord  Roberts  of  Kan- 
dahar, V.C.  8vo.,  16  s. 

Reeve. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Henry  Reeve,  C.B., 
late  Editor  of  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’  and 
Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  John 
Knox  Laughton,  M.A.  With  2 Portraits. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  285. 


Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portraitand  2 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
— John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More  : a History  of  their  Fellow-Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo.,  14s. 

Shakespeare.  — Outlines  of  the 

Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  0.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Fac-similes.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo.,  2 is. 

Shakespeare’s  True  Life.  By 

James  Walter  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.  Imp.  8vo.,  21s. 
Verney.  —Memoirs  of  the  Verney 

Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Clayden 
House. 

Vols.  I.  & II.,  During  the  Civil  War. 
By  Frances  Parthenope  Verney.  With 
38  Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fac-simile. 
Royal  Svo.,  42s. 

Vol.  III.,  During  the  Commonwealth. 
1650-1660.  By  Margaret  M.  Verney. 
With  10  Portraits,  etc.  Royal  8vo.,  21s. 
Vol.  IV.,  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.  1660  to  1696.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  Ports.  Royal  8vo.,  21s, 

Wakley. — The  Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Wakley,  Founder  and  First 
Editor  of  the  ‘ Lancet  ’.  By  S.  Squire 
Sprigge.  With  2 Portraits.  8vo.,  6s. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Wollstonecraft. — A Studvof  Mar\ 

W OLLSTONECRAFT,  AND  THE  RIGHTS  01 
Woman.  By  Emma  Rauschenbusch- 
| Clough,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. 


Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Baker  (Sir  'S.  W.). 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Ball. — The  Alpine  Guide.  By  the 
late  John  Ball,  F.R.S.,  etc.  A New  Edi- 
tion, Reconstructed  and  Revised  on  behalf 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps : the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  from 
the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon  Pass. 
With  9 New  and  Revised  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  12s.  net. 


Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland  : being  a Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Bicknell. — Travel  and  Adventure 
in  Northern  Queensland.  By  Arthur 
C.  Bicknell.  With  24  Plates  and  22  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  8vo.(  15s. 


Brassey. — Voyages  and  Travels 
of  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S. 
Eardley-Wilmot.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s. 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. — continued. 


Brassey  (the  late  Lady). 

A Voyage  in  the  1 Sunbeam  ’ ; Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven  I 
Moh  THS. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 
'Silver  Library  ' Edition.  With  66  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  3s.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2 Maps  and  114 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades , the  Tropics , and 
the  ‘ Roaring  Forties  ’. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  183  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’. 

Popular  Ed.  With  346  Illust.  4to.,  2s.  6d. 

Browning. — A Girl’s  Wanderings 
in  Hungary.  By  H.  Ellen  Browning. 
With  Map  and  20  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

Churchill. — The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  By 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Lieut.,  4th 
Queen's  Own  Hussars.  With  6 Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  : or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  g Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo..  2s.  boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Howitt. — Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Alerte  ’ : the 
Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Where  Three  Empires  meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan.  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustration  s.  Cr.  8vo. . 3 s.  6d . 


Knight  (E.  F.) — continued. 

The  '■Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 

Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  : 
A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Macdonald. — TheGoldCoast-.Past 
and  Present.  By  George  Macdonald, 
Director  of  Education  and  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and 
the  Protectorate.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

Max  Muller. — Letters  from  Con- 
stantinople. By  Mrs.  Max  Muller. 
With  12  Views  of  Constantinople  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Nansen  (Fridtjof). 

The  First  Crossing  of  Green- 
land. With  143  Illustrations  and  a Map, 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Eskimo  Life.  With  31  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  16s. 

Olive  r. — Crags  and  Cra  ters  : 
Rambles  in  the  Island  of  Reunion.  By 
William  Dudley  Oliver,  M.A.  With 
27  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  and  Numerous 
Plans. 

Part  I.  England.  i6mo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland.  i6mo.. 
3s.  bd. 

Stephen.  — The  Play-Ground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Leslie  Ste- 
phen. With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  bd. 

THREE  IN  NOR  WA  Y.  By  Two 

of  Them.  With  a Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2 s.  bd.  doth. 

Tyndall. — The  Glaciers  of  the 
Alps:  being  a Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  With  61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  bd.  net. 

Vivian. — Servia  : the  Poor  Man’s 
Paradise.  By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A., 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Takovo. 
With  Map  and  Portrait  of  King  Alex- 
ander. 8vo.,  15s. 
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Veterinary  Medicine,  &e. 


Steel  (John  Henry,  F.R.C.V.S., 

F.Z.S.,  A.V.D.),  late  Professor  of  Veterin- 
ary Science  and  Principal  of  Bombay 

Veterinary  College. 

A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Dog;  being  a Manual  of  Canine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and  Students. 
With  88  Illustrations.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
THE  Ox ; being  a Manual  of  Bovine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  2 Plates  and  117 
Woodcuts.  8vo.,  15s. 

A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Sheep;  being  a Manual  of  Ovine 
Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Prac- 
titioners and  Students.  With  Coloured 
Plate  and  99  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  125. 
Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy ; a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Students 
in  the  Dissecting  Room.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 


Fitzwygram. — Horses  and 
Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram, Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 

Schreiner.  — The  Angora  Goat 

(published  under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
African  Angora  Goat  Breeders’  Association), 
and  a Paper  on  the  Ostrich  (reprinted  from 
the  Zoologist  for  March,  1897).  With  26 
Illustrations.  By  S.  C.  Cronwright 
Schreiner.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

‘Stonehenge.’ — The  Dog  in 

Health  and  Disease.  By  ‘ Stone- 
henge ’.  With  78  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Youatt  (William). 

The  Horse.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  52 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

The  Dog.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  33  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,  65. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  28  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.,  Price  105.  6 d.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 

%*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather , with  gilt  top.  The  price  can  be  had 

from  all  Booksellers. 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  FI.Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2 Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montague 

Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ; Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster, Q.C.,  M.P.  With  12  Plates  and  37 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 


BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Cr.  Svo.,  105.  6 d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 

By  Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.  With  20  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Middleton,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage, 
etc.  With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke 

of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contributions  by 
A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
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FENCING , BOXING , AND 

WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 

F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illust.  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9 Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle, 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7 Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  Svo.,  105.  6 d. 

FOOTBALL.  By  Montague  Shear- 
man. [ In  preparation. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  32  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 cl. 

HUNTING.  By  H is  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies, 

G.  H.  Longman,  etc.  With  5 Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 

Dent.  With  Contributions  by  Sir  W.  M. 
Conway,  D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E. 
Matthews,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  g5 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  ior.  6 d. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  {THE).— 
Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE- CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry',  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 

Robert  Weir,  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
The  Earl  of  Onslow,  etc.  With  18 
Plates  and  41  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 


ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 

C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 

dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.  With  11  Plates  and 
94  Illusts.  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8 Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

SWLMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs,  ofthe 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  106 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

TENNIS,  LA  WN  TENNIS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERiE.and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  Dod,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and 
67  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

YACHTLNG. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  g3  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
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FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

%*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half -bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.  The  price  can  be  had 

from  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
11  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

THE  GRO  USE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 

by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  5 5. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 

the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ; Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ; Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


RED  DEER. — Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ; Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 

Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  8 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 s. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess 

of  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ; and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  James  Edmund 

Harting.  With  a Chapter  on  Cookery  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John 
>cott  Montagu,  etc.  With  Illustrations, 
etc.  [In  preparation. 


Andre. — Colonel  Bogey's  Sketch- 

Book.  Comprising  an  Eccentric  Collection 
of  Scribbles  and  Scratches  found  in  disused 
Lockers  and  swept  up  in  the  Pavilion,  to- 
gether with  sundry  After-Dinner  Sayings 
of  the  Colonel.  By  R.  Andre,  West  Herts 
Golf  Club.  Oblong  410.,  2s.  6 d. 

BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 
(The)  of  Sports  and  Pastimes.  Edited  j 
by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson  (“  Rapier  ”).  I 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  15. 
monthly. 

Vols.  I.-VI.  6s.  each. 

DEAD  SHOT  {The):  or,  Sportsman’s 

Complete  Guide.  Being  a T reatise  on  the  U se 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 


Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ; or,  Short  and 

Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Folkard. — The  Wild-Fowler  : A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  125.  6 d. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A Book  on  Angling:  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  ot  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ; including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 
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Gibson. — Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson.  With 
Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strickland  and 
‘ Lady-Toboganner ’.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Lang-. — Angling  Sketches.  By 

Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Lillie. — Croquet : its  History,  Rules 
and  Secrets.  By  Arthur  Lillie,  Champion, 
Grand  National  Croquet  Club,  1872;  Winner 
of  the  ‘ All-Comers'  Championship,’  Maid- 
stone, 1896.  With  4 Full-page  Illustrations 
by  Lucien  Davis,  15  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  and  27  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
IVilliam  Silence  : a Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  16s. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats:  a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Moffat. — CricketyCricket:  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  and  53  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6 d. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 

William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 

Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 


Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.) 

— continued. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters^ Second 

Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  18s. 


Pole — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 


Proctor. — Ho iv  to  Play  Whist: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Ribblesdale. — The  Queen’s  Hounds 
and  Stag-Hunting  Recollections.  By 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  1892-95.  With  Introductory 
Chapter  on  the  Hereditary  Mastership  by 
E.  Burrows.  With  24  Plates  and  35  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  8vo.,  25s. 


Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento 
mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  20 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  14s. 


Watson. — Racing  and  'Chasing:  a 

Collection  of  Sporting  Stories.  By  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson,  Editor  of  the  ‘Badminton 
Magazine’.  With  16  Plates  and  36  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6 d. 


Wilcocks. — The  Sea  Fisherman  : 

Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas, 
and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating. 
By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Illustrated.  Cr.8vo.,6s. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 

Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32s. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Moore,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £3  13s.  6 d. 

Letters  and  Life , including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £\  4s. 

The  Essa  hs:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 

Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6 d. 
The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2 Vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  Science.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
Moral  Science.  Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

The  two  works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 
volume,  price  10s.  6 d. 

Senses  and  theLntellect.  8vo.,i5s. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.,  15s. 
Logic , Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.  4s.  Part  II.  6s.  6 d. 

Practical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s. 

Bray. — The  Philosophy  of  Neces- 
sity: or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  By 
Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 
Civilisation  and  Progress  : being 
the  Outlines  of  a New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4S. 

History  of  Intellectual  De- 
velopment : on  the  Lines  of  Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol.  I.  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought ; Gra;co- 
Roman  Paganism  ; Judaism  ; and  Christi- 
anity down  to  the  Closing  of  the  Schools 
of  Athens  by  Justinian,  529  a.d.  8vo.,  14s. 


Politieal  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY . &>C. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 
of.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  8vo., 
16s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 

Time  and  Space:  A Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo.,  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice:  an 

Ethical  Inquiry.  2 vols.  8vo.,  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III. 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ; Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4 vols.  8vo.,  36s.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 vols.  8vo.,  28s.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2 vols.  14s.  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature.  2 vols.  14s. 

James.  — The  Will  to  Believe,  and 

Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of 

Justinian  : Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.,  18s. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason , 
and  Other  IVorks  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Translated  by 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown  6vo,  35. 
Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of 
the  Four  Figures..  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.  8vo.,  6s. 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
Killick,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  &C. 


Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 
Philosophy  of  Knowledge  : an 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Limits  and 
Validity  of  Human  Cognitive  Faculty. 
Svo.,  18s. 

Philosophy  of  Mind  : An  Essay  on 

the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology.  8vo.,  165. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo.,  2 is. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy: a Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  8vo.,  12s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo.,  I 2S. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo., 

5s.  6 d. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy  of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawski.  8vo.,  21s. 

Max  Muller. — The  Science  of 
Thought.  By  F.  Max  Muller.  8vo.,  21s. 

Mill.—  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
On  Liberty.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  41/. 
Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive Government.  Crown  Svo..  2s. 
Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo.,  16 s. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo.,  5s. 

Mo  nek. — An  Introduction  to 
Logic.  Hy  William  Henry  S.  Monck, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Stock  . — Lectures  in  the  Lyceum  ; 

or,  Aristotle’s  Ethics  for  English  Readers. 
Edited  by  St.  George  Stock.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 


Sully  (James). 

The  Human  Mind  : a Text-book  of 

Psychology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 

8vo.,  gs. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  Psy- 
chology. Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo., 

ios.  6 d. 

Children’s  Ways:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author’s  ‘ Studies  of  Childhood  ’. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Sutherland.  — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2 vols. 
Svo,  28s. 

Swinburne.  — Picture  Logic  : an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Lsis  : a Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  10 s.  6 d. 

Weber.— History  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frank 
Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  16s. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 

4s.  6 d. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.  Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6 d. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  8vo., 
18s. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peri- 
patetics. Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
telloe, M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  24s. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 
MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hurst  Series .) 


A Manual  op  Political  Economy. 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
First  Principles  of  Knowledge. 
By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John 

Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 


Moral  Philosophy  (. Ethics  and 
Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Import- 
ant English  Words  : Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Farrar.  — La  ng  ua  ge  a nd  La  ng  ua  ges  : 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Graham.  — English  Synonyms, 

Classified  and  Explained : with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


Max  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Language. — Found- 

edon  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  1861  and  1863.  2 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  10s. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Ary  as.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

R o g e t.  — Tiies a ur  us  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.  Crown  8vo. , 10s.  6 d. 

Whately  . — English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Jane  Whately.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley. — English  Economic  His- 
tory and  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5s.  Part  II.,  10s.  6 d. 

Bagehot. — Economic  Studies.  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses 
on  Work  and  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with  Introduction 
by  George  Howell,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Channing. — The  Truth  about 
Agricultural  Depression : an  Econo- 
mic Study  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  By  Francis  Allston  Chan- 
ning,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Commission.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Devas.  -A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
6s.  6 d.  (Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy .) 

Jordan. — The  Standard  of  Value. 
By  William  Leighton  Jordan.  Cr.8vo.,6s. 


Leslie. — Ess  a ys  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo,  10s.  6 d. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetalism.  8vo.,  5 s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Cr. 

8vo. , 3s.  6 d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  12s.  Vol.  II.  14s. 
The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo. 
In  1 Vol.,  30s.  net ; or  separately,  Vol. 
I.,  10s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  10s.  net. 
Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  10s.  net. 

A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills 
of  Exchange , Bank-notes , &c.  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

The  Banking  System  of  England. 

[In  preparation. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics — continued. 


Mill. — Political  Economy.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. , 30s. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.  With  32  full-page  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  85.  6 d. 

Symes.  — Political  Economy:  a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  anti  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading ; also  a Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.,  of  University 
College,  Nottingham.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 


Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury in  England  : Popular  Addresses, 
Notes  and  other  Fragments.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 

With  Map  and  full  Bibliography  of  the 
Subject.  8vo.,  185. 

Industrial  Democracy  : a Study 

in  Trade  Unionism.  2 vols.  8vo.,  25s.  net. 

Problems  of  Modern  Industry 

Essays. 


STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 


German  Social  Democracy.  By 
Bertrand  Russell,  B.A.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Social  Democracy  and  the 
Woman  Question  in  Germany  by  Alys 
Russell,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Select  Documents  Illustrating 
the  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 

1.  The  Tailoring  Trade.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  Galton.  With  a Preface  by 
Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland. 

By  Simon  Deploige,  Advocate.  With  a 
Letter  on  the  ‘ The  Referendum  in  Belgium  ' 
by  M.  J.  Van  Den  Hevvel,  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  the  University  of 
Louvain.  Translated  into  English  by  C.  P. 
Trevelyan,  M.A.  Edited,  with  Notes. 
Introduction  and  Appendices,  by  Lilian 
Tomn.  Crown  8vo.,  7 5.  6 d. 


The  History  of  Local  Rates  in 
England  : Five  Lectures.  By  Edwin 
Cannan,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Local  Variations  of  Rates  of 
Wages.  By  F.  W.  Laurence,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ; Adam  Smith  Prize- 
man, Cambridge,  1896.  [ Shortly . 

The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert. 

By  A.  J.  Sargent,  B.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford;  Hulme  Exhibitioner  and  Whately 
Prizeman,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1897. 

[Shortly. 

Select  Documents  Illustrating 
the  State  Regulation  of  Wages. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &e. 

Clodd  (Edward).  Romanes  (George  John). 


The  Story  of  Creation : a Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

A Primer  of  Evolution : being  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘ The  Story 
of  Creation  ’.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 

Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Myth , Ritual  and  Religion.  2 

vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion. and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5 
Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
8vo.,  185. 


Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 

Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
105.  6 d. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions : 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

An  Examination  of  Weismann- 
ism. Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Ess  a ys.  Edited  by  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Bristol.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.  A Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 


^Eschylus. — Eumenides  of  yEschy- 

LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
ByJ.  F.  Davies.  8vo.,  7s. 

Aristophanes.  — The  Acharnians  I 
of  Aristophanes , translated  into  English  | 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  j 

Aristotle. — Youth  and  Old  Age , 
Life  and  Death , and  Respiration. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Charicles  : or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Butler — The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  and  when  She  wrote, 
who  She  was,  the  Use  She  made  of 
'1  he  Iliad,  and  how  the  Poem  grew 
under  Her  hands.  By  Samuel  Butler, 
Author  of  ‘Erewhon,’  ttc.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  4 Maps.  8vo. , 10s.  61. 


Cicero. — Cicer o’ s Correspondence. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II..  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  15s.  Vol.  V.,  14s. 


Homer. — The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  ‘Erewhon,’ 
etc.  Crown  8vo. , 7 s.  6d. 


Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace, 

RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
Coutts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 

Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo.,  g s.  net. 

Lucan. — The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By  Sir 
Edward  Ridley.  8vo.,  14s. 

Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mac- 
kail.  Edited  with  a Revised  Text,  Intro- 
duction, Translation,  and  Notes.  8vo.,  16s. 

Rich. — A Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
8s.  6 d. 

Tacitus.  — The  History  of  P. 
Cornelius  Tacitus.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  Albert 
William  Quill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.  2 vols. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  7 s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Tyrrell.  — Dublin  Translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

The  yEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  yEneid  of  Virgil , freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  Svo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  yEnfjd  of  Virgil  . T ra  n s 1 a ted 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  I.-VI.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 

Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  5 s. 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the 
Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6s. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Armstrong  (G.  F.  Savage). 

Poems  : Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6s. 

King  Saul.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

King  David.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Ugone  : a Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

A Garland  from  Greece  : Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Stories  of  Wickloiv:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth  : 

a Satire.  Fcp.  8vo.,  4s. 

One  in  the  Infinite:  a Poem. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Armstrong. — The  Poetical  1 For  ns 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Arnold. — The  Light  of  the  World  : 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Barraud.  — The  Lav  of  the 

Knights.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Barraud, 
S.J.,  Author  of  1 St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  Poems  ’.  Crown  Svo.,  4s. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  : a Collection 

of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays , and  Hoiv  to 
Act  Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Coleridge. — Selections  from. 

With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
With  18  Illustrations  by  Patten  Wilson. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Douglas. — Poems  of  a Country 
Gentleman.  By  Sir  George  Douglas, 
Bart.,  Author  of  ‘The  Fireside  Tragedy’. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Goethe. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Tragedy 
of  Faust  in  English.  By  Thos.  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College  ; Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Dublin,  etc. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  The 
Death  of  Faust,  from  the  Second  Part. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Gore-Booth. — Poems.  By  Eva 

Gore-Booth.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in 

One  Volume.  Crown  Svo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Poetical  Works.  2 vols.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  1 25. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 

2s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Layard  and  Corder. — Songs  in 

Many  Moods.  By  Nina  F.  Layard  ; The 
Wandering  Albatross,  etc.  By  Annie 
Corder.  In  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome , 
with  ‘ I vr s’  ’ and  ‘ The  Armada  ’.  By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Schakf.  Fcp.  410.,  10s.  6 d. 

Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo.,  2s.  6 d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
is.  6 d.  cloth. 
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MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.). 

A Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of  \ 
the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  : Poems. 
i8mo.,  6s. 

Rampolli  : Growths  from  a Long- 
Planted  Root  : being  Translations,  New 
and  Old  (mainly  in  verse),  chiefly  from  the 
German ; along  with  ‘ A Year's  Diary  of 
an  Old  Soul  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

M 0 ffat. — Cricke tyCricke t:  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Sir  Frank  Lockwood, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  53  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS— Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  Eleven  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo.,  price  6s.  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4 vols. 

6s.  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 

6s. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and 
other  Poems.  6s. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung , 
and  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  6s. 

Love  is  Enough  ; or,  the  Freeing  of 
Pharamond:  A Morality;  and  Poems 
by  the  Way.  6s. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  6s. 

The  yEneids  of  Virgil.  Done 

into  English  Verse.  6s. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedergeats. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.  5 vols.  i2mo.,  25s.; 

or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or  2s.  6 d. 

each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1 vol.  Crown  8vo., 

7 s.  6 d. 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

* ,*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Prose 
Works,  see  pp.  22  and  31. 


N esbit. — La  ys  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Riley  (James  Whitcomb). 

Old  Fashioned  Roses:  Poems. 

i2mo.,  5s. 

A Child-World  : Poems.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  5s. 

RubAiyAt  of  Doc  Sifers.  With 
43  Illustrations  by  C.  M Relyea.  Crown 
8vo. 

The  Golden  Year.  From  the 
Verse  and  Prose  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Compiled  by  Clara  E.  Laugh- 
lin.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Romanes. — A Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  P.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Russell. — Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet  : 

an  Anthology.  Compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Russell,  S.J.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

Samuels. — Shadows,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  E.  Samuels.  With  7 Illus- 
trations by  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts.  1 vol. 
8vo.,  145.  Or  in  6 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 
The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  321x10.,  is.  6 d. 

Tupper.— Poems.  By  John  Lucas 

Tupper.  Selected  and  Edited  by  William 
Michael  Rossetti.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Wordsworth.  — Selected  Poems. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mount.  With  16 
Illustrations  and  numerous  Initial  Letters. 
By  Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  3 s.  6d. 


Description  of  the  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  Manuscripts  in  the  Pos- 
session of  Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hale  White. 
With  3 Facsimile  Reproductions.  4to., 

J 105.  6</. 
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Allingham.  -Crooked  Paths.  By 

Francis  Allingham.  Crown  8vo.,  6s 

Anstey. — Voces  Populi.  Reprinted 

from  • Punch  ’.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of 
‘ViceVersd’.  First  Series.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Gathering  Clouds  : a Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 


Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 


Novels  and  Tales.  Complete 
in  11  vols.  Crown  Svo. , is.  6 d.  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini  Fleming, 
etc. 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


\Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hughen- 
den  Edition.  With  2 Portraits  and  11 
Vignettes.  11  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  42s. 


Deland  (Margaret). 


The  Young  Pretenders.  A Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Philip  Burne-Jones.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor's  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 

boy  : an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Gilkes. — Kallistratus  : an  Auto- 
biography. A Story  of  Hannibal  and  the 
Second  Punic  War.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  M.A., 
Master  of  Dulwich  College.  With  3 Illus- 
trations by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Philip  and  His  Wife.  Crown 

8vo.,  2S.  6 d. 

{•The  Wisdom  of  Fools,  j Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Diderot.  — Rameau's  Nephew:  a 

Translation  from  Diderot’s  Autographic 
Text.  By  Sylvia  Margaret  Hill.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Dougall. — Beggars  All.  By  L. 

Dougall.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke:  A Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Poles  tar, 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Refugees:  A Tale  of  the 

Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  6 d. 


Graham. — The  Red  Scaur  : A 

Story  of  the  North  Country.  By  P. 
Anderson  Graham.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Gurdon. — Memories  and  Fancies  : 
Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories;  Fairy 
Legends  ; Poems  ; Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon,  Author 
of  ‘ Suffolk  Folk-Lore  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Montezuma's  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 3s.  6rf. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Maiwa's  Revenge  : Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 
Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
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Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Allan’s  Wife.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3 5.  6 d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Hart e.—lN  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Bret  Harte.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9 Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Hornung. — The  Unbidden  Guest. 
By  E.  W.  Hornung.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender : 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Joyce. — Old  Celtic  Romances. 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown  j 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Lang. — A Monk  of  Fife  ; a Story 

of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn  ' 
Image.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.). 

The  Chevalier  D' Auriac.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

A Galahad  of  the  Creeks,  and 

other  Stories.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Heart  of  Denise,  and  other 
Stories.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 

The  A utobiography  of  a Slander. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.,  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

The  A utobiography  of  a Tr  uth. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.,  sewed ; 15.  6 d.,  cloth. 
Doreen.  The  Story  of  a Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Hope  the  Hermit  : a Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Max  Muller.  — Deutsche  Liebe 
(German  Love)  : Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
Muller.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo. , 5s. 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen’s  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo.,  15.  6 d.  each. 


Merriman. — Flotsam:  A Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood.  Cr.  8vo., 

75.  6 d. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

The  Well  a t the  World’s  End. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  285. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 

A Tale  of  the  House  of  the 

W OLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a 
King's  Lesson  i2mo.,  is.  6 d. 

News  from  Nowhere  ; or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
is.  6d. 

*#*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Poetical 
Works,  see  p.  20. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain:  The  Story  of  a 

Convert.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.  j Popular  Edition,  3s.  6 d. 

Call/sta  : A Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Oliphant. — Old  Mr.  Tredgold. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap:  a Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 3s.  6 d. 
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Raymond. — Tuo  Men  o'  Mexdip: 

a Novel.  By  Walter  Raymond,  Author  of 
‘ Gentleman  Upcott’s  Daughter,’  etc.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Rhoscomyl  (Owen). 

The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon  : being 

a hitherto  unprinted  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  the  Sea  Rovers.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

For  the  White  Rose  of  Arno: 

a Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1745. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

A Glimpse  of  the  World  Amy  Herbert 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter.  After  Life. 

The  Experience  of  Life  Ursula.  Ivors. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d.  each  cloth  plain.  2s.  6 d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  sewed, 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

More  Ne w Ar a bia n Nigh ts — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Wrong  Bon.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Suttner.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms 

( Die  Waffen  Niedcr) : The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 


Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

The  Baby's  Grandmother.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2 s.  bd. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Troublesome  Daughters.  Cr 
8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

Pauline.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dick  Netherby.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

The  History  of  a Week.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  bd. 

A Stiff-necked  Generation.  Cr. 

8vo.  2s.  bd. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo., 
2s.  6 d. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2 s.  bd. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  Svo. 

2S.  bd. 

‘ Ploughed,'  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

The  Ma  tchmaker.  Cr.  8vo. , is.  6 d. 
Watson. — Racing  and  ' Chasing  : a 

Collection  of  Sporting  Stories.  By  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson,  Editor  of  the  ‘Badminton 
Magazine  '.  With  16  Plates  and  36  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  bd. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo., 
3 s.  bd. 

A Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claude  A.  Shepperson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 


Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  Svo.,  is.  6 d. 

B archester  Towers.  Cr.  8vo., 

is.  bd. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

The  Intruders.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Leddy  Marget.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Iva  Kildare:  a Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem. Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Mr.  Smith:  a Part  of  his  Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  bd. 


Whishaw  (Fred.). 

A Boyar  of  the  Terrible:  a 

Romance  of  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Cruel, 
First  Tzar  of  Russia.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  G.  Massey,  A. R.E.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

A Tsar's  Gratitude  : A Story  of 

Modern  Russia.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Woods. — Weeping  Ferry,  and  other 
Stories.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Author 
of  ‘ A Village  Tragedy  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.). 


Beddard.  - — The  Structure  and  I 
Classification  of  Birds.  By  Frank  E. 
Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  and  I 
Vice-Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  < 
of  London.  With  252  Illustrations.  8vo., 
21s.  net. 

Butler. — Our  Household  Insects. 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Furneaux  (W.). 

The  Outdoor  World;  or  The 
Young  Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6 d. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 

With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 

With  8 coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

Hartwig  (Dr.  George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  r2  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
ys.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3 Maps, 

8 Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 

3 Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 

Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.  With 
ig  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s. 

Wonders  of  the  Tropica l Fores ts. 
With  40  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

Workers  under  the  G round. 

29  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

Marvels  Over  our  Heads.  With 
29  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds. 
With  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  With  117 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 


Hartwig  (Dr.  George) — continued. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 
With  30  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics. 
With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3$.  6 d. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 

British  Birds.  With  a Chapter 

on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.  S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

Birds  in  London.  With  17  Plates 

and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  Bryan 
Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  from 
Photographs  from  Nature,  by  R.  B. 
Lodge.  8vo.,  12s. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  3 
vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 i.  each. 

Rough  Wavs  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Pleasant  Wavs  in  Science.  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Ha  pure  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown  Svo., 
3s.  6 d. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr.  8vo. , 34.  6 d. 

*,*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  13, 
28  and  31,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.'s 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 


Stanley.—  ^ Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  : A Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  Svo., 
75.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  : A Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo. , 7 s.  net. 

Out  of  Doors;  a Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  1 1 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3*.  6 d. 

Strange  Dwellings  : a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  ‘ Homes  without  Hands  ’.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3$.  6rf. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 
Petland  Revisited.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  With  32 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 3s.  6 d. 
Wonderful  Nests.  With  30  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  With 
48  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3$.  6 d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  With 
29  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 
Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 

With  23  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 
The  Branch  Builders.  With  28 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 

AtESTS.  With  18  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo..2i. 


Works  of  Reference. 


Gwilt. — An  Encyclop.edia  of  Ar- 
chitecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  1100  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with  Al- 
terations and  Considerable  Additions  by 
Wyatt  Papvvorth.  8vo,  £2  12s.  6 d. 

Longmans’  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
holm, M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imp.  8vo.,  £2  2 5.  cloth. 
£2  12 s.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
Treasury  of  Geography , Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5 Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.8vo.,6s. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury. Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  12s. 

Roget.  — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  01 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and 
with  a full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 

Willich .--Popular  Tables  for  giving 

information  for  ascertaining  the  value  01 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
Willich.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 


Children’s  Books. 


Buckland. — Two  LittleRuna  ways. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 
noyers.  By  James  Buckland.  With  no 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Crake  (Rev.JjA.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  .Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Alegar  the  Dane  ; or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.) — continued. 

The  Rival  Heirs  : being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  Escendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 r.  6 d. 
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Children’s  Books.— continued. 


Henty. — Yule  Logs  : A Story-Book 
for  Boys.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Henty.  With 
61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  65. 

Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  ioo 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  ioo 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2s.  6 d. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.  With 
100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. With  66  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

DaddYs  Boy.  With  8 Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6 d. 

Longmans’  Series 

Price  2s. 

Atelier  {The)  Du  Lys  : or,  an  Art 
Student  in  the  Reign  ot  Terror. 

By  the  same  Author. 
Mademoiselle  Mori:  a That  Child. 

Taleof  Modern  Rome.  Under  a Cloud. 

In  the  Olden  Time  : a Hester's  Venture 
Tale  of  the  Peasant  The  Fiddler  of 
War  in  Germany.  Lugau. 

A Younger  Sister.  A Child  of  the 

Revolution. 

Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N. 
Comyn. 

The  Story  of  a Spring  Morning , 

etc.  By  Mr.  Molesworth.  Illustrated. 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated. 
Neighbours.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 


Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes:  Hector,  Honoria  and 
Alisander.  A Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures. Oblong  4to.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Further  Doings  of  the 
Three  Bold  Babies.  With  24  Coloured 
Pictures  and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong 
4to.,  35.  6 d. 

Stevenson. — A Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Sullivan. — Here  They  Are  ! More 

Stories.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Jas.  F. 
Sullivan.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 
The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a ‘ Golliwogg ’.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg' s Bicycle  Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to., 
6s. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to. , 6s. 

The  Vege-Men's  Revenge.  With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Wordsworth.—  The  Snow  Garden, 
and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  Children. 
By  Elizabeth  Wordsworth.  With  10 
Illustrations  by  Trevor  Haddon.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

of  Books  for  Girls. 

6 d.  each. 

The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Very  Young;  and  Quite  Another 
Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 
Can  this  be  Love?  By  Louisa  Parr. 

Keith  Deramore.  By  the  Author  of 
1 Miss  Molly 

Sidney.  By  Margaret  Deland. 

An  Arranged  Marriage.  By 
Dorothea  Gerard. 

Last  IVords  to  Girls  on  Life  at 
School  and  after  School.  By  Maria 

Grey.  

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  By 
Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsby.  i6mo.,  is.  6 d.  net. 
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The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  6d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.  With 
71  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Biographical  Studies,  y.  6 d. 
Bagehot's  1W.1  Economic  Studies,  y.  6 d. 
Bagehot's  ( W.)  I Iterary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3 vols,  31.  6 d.  each. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  3s.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.  2 vols.  3s.  6rf.  each. 
Becker's  (W.  A.)  Callus : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  lllus.  y.  6 d. 
Becker's  1 W.  A.)  Charicles : or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.  With  117  Illustrations.  3L  6d. 
Brassey’s  (Lady)  A Voyage  in  the  * Sunbeam  ’. 

With  66  Illustrations.  31-  6 d. 

Churchill's  |W.  S.)  The  Story  of  the  Malakand 
Field  Force. 1897.  With  6 Maps  and  Plans.  y.6d. 
Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 
Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Yery 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
With  46  Illustrations.  3c  6 d. 

Dougall’s  (L.)  Beggars  All : a Novel.  3s.  6 d. 
Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A Tale  of 
Monmoutn’s  Rebellion.  With  iolllusts.  y.6d. 
Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar, 
and  other  Tales.  31.  6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  23  Illustrations.  y6d. 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 
3>\  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

Froude's  ( J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3 vols. 
ias.  6 d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  3.1.  6 d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays.  3s.  6* i. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. 4 vols.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9 Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent,  y.  6 d. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle : a History  of 
his  Life. 

i79S-r835.  2 vols.  7 s.  1834-1881.  2 vols.  ys. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Csesar : a Sketch,  y.  61/. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy : an 
Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  3.1.  6 d. 
Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  3*.  6 d. 
Greville's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IY.,  King  William  IY.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  8 vols.,  y.  6 d.  each. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She  : A History  of  Adventure. 

With  32  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 


Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  : a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions. 3.1.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brlghteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illus- 
trations. 31.  6 d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.  With 

15  Illustrations.  3?.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter.  With 
25  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.  With 

16  Illustrations.  3.S.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With 
16  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
Illustrations.  y.6d. 

Haggard’s (H.  R.) Dawn.  With  i6IUusts.  y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  3.1.  6 d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus- 
trations. 3J.  6 d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The  World’s 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations.  3.5.  6 d. 
Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories.  y.  6 d. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  31.  6 d.  each. 

Hornung's  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest,  y.  6 d 
Howitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 

With  80  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : My 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  35.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait.  3?.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.  y.  6d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic : a Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  3^.  6 d. 
Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  6 d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson’s  (Colonel)  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8.  6 vols. 

3f.  o d.  each. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Alerte’: 

the  Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a Map 
and  54  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  ‘Falcon’  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  n Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Kostlin’s  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4 Facsimiles  of  MSS.  y.  6 d. 
Lang’s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions. y.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth : Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  3s.  6 d. 

Lang’s(A.)CockLaneandCoramon-Sense.  y.  6 d. 
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Lang's  (A.)  A Monk  of  Fife  : a Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illusts.  31.  6 d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion.  2 vols.  7 s. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck’s  (W.  J.)  B.  C. 
1887,  A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations,  3s.  6 d 

Levett-Yeats’  (S.)  The  Chevalier  D’Auriac. 
3-r.  6 d. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  With 
12  Portraits.  12  vols.  3*.  6 d.  each. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4 Illustrations 
to  the  ‘ Lays  ’.  y.  6d. 

Macleod’s  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking.  3*.  6 d. 

Marbot’s  (Baron  de)  Memoirs.  Translated. 
2 vols.  7s. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  3s.  6 d. 

Merivale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8 vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

Merriman’s  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  : A Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  y.  6 d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.  3*.  6 d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  3s.  6 d. 

Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  : the  Chroni- 
cle of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden.  3s.  6 d. 

Nansen’s  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  142  Illustrations  and  a Map.  3s.  6 d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain  With  13  Illustrations.  y.6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.  3*.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
y.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours.  First  Series.  3s.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.  y.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d. 


Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities : 

a Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  3.5.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  31.  6 d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

3-f-  6a(. 

Proctor’s(R.A.)PleasantWaysin  Science.  y.6d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy. 3*.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.  3*.  6 d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.  With  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 
Rossetti’s  (Marla  F.)  A’Shadow  of  Dante.  31-.  6 d. 
Smith’s  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  y.  6 d. 
Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Stephen’s  (L.)  The  Playground  of  Europe  (The 
Alps).  With  4 Illustrations.  3.5.  6 d. 
Stevenson’s  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 

Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  y.bd. 
Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  3s.  6 d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson’s 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights. — The  Dynamiter.  3/.  6 d. 

Weyman’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf : a Romance.  3.1.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  11 
Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 


Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &e. 


Acton.  — Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital, 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  at 
the  Owens  College.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Buckton. — Comfort  and  Cleanli- 
ness : The  Servant  and  Mistress  Question. 
By  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Buckton,  late 
Member  of  the  Leeds  School  Board.  With 
14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s. 

Bull  (T  HOMAS,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  MAN- 
AGES! Eh  T OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

Cakes  and  Confections  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dogs:  A Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 


De  Salis  (Mrs.). — continued. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  ^ la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is  6 d. 

Drinks  2 la  Mode.  Fcp.8vo.,  is.6d. 
Entries  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6 d. 

Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  8vo., 
is.  6 d. 

Gardening  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  I.,  Vegetables,  is.  6 d.  Part  II., 
Fruits,  is.  6d. 

National  Viands  a la  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Oysters  2 la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6 d. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  2 la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Savouries  % la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

is.6d. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  a la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &e. — continued. 


De  Salis  (Mrs.) — continued. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  a i.a 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes. Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  b d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for 
Every  Household.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2 s. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 


Walker  (J  ane  H.). 

A Book  for  Every  Woman. 

Part  I.,  The  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  out  of  Health.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Woman  in  Health  and  out  or 
Health.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

A Handbook  for  Mothers  : 

being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  or 
Infants.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Armstrong. — Essa  ys  and  Sketches. 
By  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Bagehot.  — Literary  Studies.  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Baring-Gould.—  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Baynes.  — Shakespeare  Studies, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  bd. 

Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (‘  A.K.H.B.  ). 

And  see  MISCELLAKEOUS  THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS,  p.  32. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Critical  Essa ks  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crowr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Mora- 
lities. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 

Our  Homely  Comedy:  and  Tra- 
gedy. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Pecrea  tions  of  a Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 


Butler  (Samuel). 

Erewhon.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The  Fair  Haven.  A Work  in  De- 
fence of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord’s  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr.  8vo., 
ys.  bd. 

Evolution , Old  and  New.  Cr. 

8vo.,  ios.  bd. 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Pied- 
mont and  Canton  Ticino.  Illustrated. 
Pott  4to.,  ios.  bd. 

Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main 
Means  of  Organic  Modification? 
Cr.  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

Ex  Voto.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  c*r  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown  8vo.,  ios.  bd. 

Selections  from  Works,  with  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes’  1 Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,’  and  a Psalm  of 
Montreal.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

The  A uthoress  of  the  Odyssey, 
where  and  when  She  wrote,  who 
She  was,  the  Use  She  made  of  the 
Iliad,  and  how  the  Poem  grew  under 
Her  hands.  With  14  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  ios.  bd. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Rendered 
into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original.  Crown 
8vo.,  ys.  bd. 
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Charities  Register , The  Annual , 

and  Digest:  being  a Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metro- 
polis, together  with  a Digest  of  Information 
respecting  the  Legal,  Voluntary,  and  other 
Means  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  and  an  Elaborate  Index. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  London.  8vo.,  4s. 

Comparetti.  — The  Traditional 
Poetry  of  the  Finns.  By  Domenico 
Comparetti,  Socio  dell’  Accademia  dei 
Lincei,  Membre  de  l’Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, &c.  Translated  by  Isabella  M. 
Anderton.  With  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.  8vo.,  165. 

Dreyfus. — Lectures  on  French 
Literature.  Delivered  in  Melbourne  by 
Irma  Dreyfus.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Large  crown  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

With  537  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.,  28s. 

Hamlin. — A Text-Booic  of  the 
History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Haweis. — Music  and  Morals.  By 
the  Rev.  PI.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

Hime. — Stray  Military  Papers. 
By  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  W.  L.  Hime  (late 
Royal  Artillery).  8vo,  ys.  6 d. 

Contents. — Infantry  Fire  Formations  — On 
Marking  at  Rifle  Matches — The  Progress  of  Field 
Artillery — The  Reconnoitering  Duties  of  Cavalry. 

Hullah. — The  History  of  Modern 
Music;  a Course  of  Lectures.  By  John 
Hullah,  LL.D.  8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow : With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Wood  Magic  : a Fable.  With  Fron- 
tispiece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo. , 3 5.  6 d. 


Johnson. — The  Patentee' s Man- 
ual : a Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  & J.  H.  Johnson, 
Patent  Agents,  etc.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Joyce. — The  Origin  and  History 
of  Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  each. 

Kingsley. — A Handbook  to  French 
Art.  By  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

The  Making  of  Religion.  8vo.,  125. 
Modern  Mythology  : a Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Muller.  8vo. , 9 s. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 

Essays  in  Little.  With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Macfarren.  — Lectures  on  Har- 
mony. By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren. 

8vo.,  125. 

Madden.— The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  : a Study  of  Shake- 
speare and  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  16s. 

Marquand  and  Frothingham. — A 

Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Sculp- 
ture. By  Allan  Marquand,  Ph.D.,  and 
Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Junr.,  Ph.D., 
Professors  of  Archaeology  and  the  History 
of  Art  in  Princetown  University.  With  113 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

Lndia  : What  can  it  Teach  Us  ? 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk 
Lore.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  325. 
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Milner.— Country  Pleasures  : the 

Chronicle  of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Morris  (William). 

Signs  of  Change.  Seven  Lectures 
delivered  on  various  Occasions.  Post 
8vo.,  45.  bd. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Cr  Svo.,  4s.  bd. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School 
OF  A R T OX  21  ST  FeBRUA RY,  1 894.  8 VO. , 

25.  bd.  net. 

Orchard. — The  Astronomy  of 
‘ Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  ’.  By  Thomas 
N.  Orchard,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association.  With  13  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian),  M.D., 

F.R.C.P. 

Fssays  on  Pural  Hygiene.  With 

13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  bd. 

The  Dwelling  House.  With  36 

Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  3s.  bd. 

Richmond.— Boyhood  : a Plea  for 

Continuity  in  Education.  By  Ennis  Rich- 
mond. Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

Richter.  — Lectures  on  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  By  J.  P.  Richter. 
With  20  Plates  and  7 Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  4to.,  gs. 

Rossetti.  — A Shadow  of  Dante  : 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Crown 
Svo.,  3s.  bd. 

Solovyoff. — A Modern  Priestess 
of  Isis  (Madame  Blavatsry).  Abridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society  for 
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